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PREFACE 


India is celebrating the centenary of one of her greatest sons. 


teacher, as the title Mahamahopadhyaya conferred on 
Government testifies. 


He was a great 
him by the then British 


But his real greatness lay in making his teaching flow from 
the very depth of his soul. His interests were varied. Ancient history, 


literature, philosophy and even photography drew his 
each and every one of the subjects he studied, he never re 
discover the inmost significance, the rahusyam or 


iconography, 
absorbing interest, but in 
sted content until he could 
the supreme secret. 

Acarya Gopinath was always in search of something new 


While going through 
the old and ancient texts. 


Whoever had the privilege of sitting at his feet was 
struck with amazement by the originality of his interpretations of different systems 
of thought, which are generally taken to be worn out, 


and commentaries heaped upon them through m 
that the whole truth has still not been brought ou 
every seeker and scholar to read everything wit 
without being biased or prejudiced by any previo 


through exhaustive analysis 
any centuries. But he used to feel 
t or revealed and so he encouraged 
h an open mind all on his own, 
us way of thinking. 


It is in the fitness of things that this Commemoration Volume, being published 


to celebrate his centenary, should bear the Significant title Navonmesa, or the New 


Enlightenment, and that renowned scholars from all over the world have readily 
come forward to shed new li 


ght on a wide range of subjects, all of which were very 
dear to his heart. 


Acarya Gopinath would 


birth his name could inspire scholars in all corners of 
of the varied streams Of Indian th 


in the true spirit of making it lumino 


not have lived in vain if even after a century of his 


the world to take up studies 


Ought, which he loved and adored so much, 
us and life-giving. 


May this humble Offering be laid at his!feet in revery 


| ential homage and may 
© savant, if only for the sincerety with which it is 
Spirit ever grow new amongst ys like the luminous 
the day and may he live through eternity 

In the words of the Rgveda : 


being offered. May his noble 
dawn heralding the advent of 


qaqa = wats STAAHISei 
WT earay SUA T ez 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPANDA IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 


JAIDEVA SINGH 


The concept of Spanda 

; In Sankhya, Patanjala Yoga and Vedanta, Selfis iskriya or inactive. In 
Saivagama alone, Self, whether individual or universal, is active. What is the 
characteristic of this activity? It is spandayamana, ever pulsating, throbbing with 
the joy of creativity. Technically, it is known as Vimarsa. 

In Sankhya, yoga and Vedanta, Reality or Self is simply prakasa or light of 
consciousness. The only difference between this light or any other light is that it is 
svayam-prakas1—i.e. it shines by its own light, whereas other lights shine only with 
the light of consciousness. But this does not go far enough, for syayam-prakasa 
does not connote creativity and without creativity, the very source of manifestation 
cannot be posited. 


As Abhinavagupta puts it : 
“qeqreqapeyo = AGT eBaaz: 
agsaeea «oafatd Fea get fkaq > 
(Lantraloka, IIT, 100) 
“If the Supreme Lord or Highest Self did not Manifest in infinite variety, but re- 
mained cooped up in His solid singleness, He would be neither the Supreme Lord 
nor consciousness, but something like a jar,’ 

So, the Highest Reality is not simply brakasa, but prakasa-vimarsamaya. This 
vimarsa is its spanda. It isnot simply light, put light throbbing with life, with 
creativity, with manifestation. This spanda oy vimarsa is the Kartrtva sakti or the 
power of creativity of the Lord. Spanda jg the heart-beat of Siva. It is I-consci- 
ousness of the Supreme, pouring itself out in manifestation, maintenance of that 
manifestation and withdrawing it in its transcendental state. Without this throb, 


there would have been total void, universa] blankness. This spanda is the sakti 
of the Lord expressing itself both as jfang ang kriyva (knowledge and action). 


In the play of universal manifestation, jt expresses itself both as agent and 
deed—karta and karya. The agent is expressed as ««]? and the deed as ‘this’ or the 
object of I-consciousness. 
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There are two aspects of ‘I’—the met-empirical Self and the empirical self or 
in the words of Saivagama as Pati-pramata, and as Pagu-pramata. In the case of 
Pati-pramata, every object is non-different from the Self;in the case of Pagu-pramata, 
every object is different from the self. It is either a psychic experience of pleasure 
or pain or a perceptual experience of an object. 


In Sankhya, Patanjala yoga and Vedanta, the self isa mere spectator. Itis 
niskriya, without actvity. Evidently, in these systems, kriva (activity) has been 
confused with karma (action). Surely, the trans-personal Self does not work like 
a potter or a watch-maker. This is the work of the empirical self. But this does 
not mean that the trans-personal Self is inactive. Sankhya-yoga and Vedanta have 
taken activity in a very narrow and limited sense. Ina wider sense, even jana is a 
kind of activity. 


Even in the empirical individual, the transpersonal Self is spandayamana, 
J. . _ ‘ “ = e . 
carrying the five acts of Siva viz. srsti, sthiti, samana, pidhand, and anugraha in its 
own way. 


The transpersonal Self has the Samanya spanda (a general pulsation of /nana 
and kriya. The visesu spanda (particular spanda) by which the empirical individual 
Is moved comes from Maya or Prakrti. The life of the empirical individual is invol- 
ved in this visesa spanda. 


Vimarsa is samanya spanda. Through this samanya spanda alone is there a 
movement from ahom to idam, from the ‘T’ to ‘this’ (the objective world), and also 
the withdrawal from idam to aham, from the objective world or not-self to the ‘I’ or 
Self which is the all-of-Reality. 


Bondage and Liberation 


Forgetting the real nature of the Self which consi 
Ssing itself in universal jiiana and kriya is bonda e | 
sence is liberation. As Abhinavagupta puts it: ~ 


—— meat fe ara: eaqeqgas fe aa (Tantra I, p. 192). 
Liberation is nothing else but the rec } 


sts in samanya spanda expre- 
Its real and complete remini- 


Cfnition of one’s true nature. 


Categories of Experiments 


Abuddhas are those who are com 
in biological life and think of nothin 
They are simply somnambulists, 
being ever awake to inner reality. 
an animal existence. 


Pletely extroverts. They are involved wholly 
£ else beyond their psychophysical existence. 
carrying on the various activities of life, without 
They are the animals and men leading mainly 
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Buddhas are those whose evolution has brought them into human existence but 
their value in life consists only in seeking the pleasures of the sense. Power, pelf 


and priapism are their hall mark. With a slight change in Mathew Arnold’s words, 


we can Say : 
‘‘They meet, hurry and pass by 
And do not for once possess their soul”. 


They are unredeemed victims of nigraha-sakti. 


Prabuddhas are those who have become spiritually introverts, whose values in 
life have changed, who have drunk the nectar of anugraha-sakti, and have turned 
towards the Supernal Light. 


Suprabuddhas 

When the prabuddha experient has been sincerely follo wing the uphill journey, 
living a life of constant vigil and deep aspiration, he reaches the stage of supra- 
buddha experient Who isa _ pati pramata and no longer a pasu pramata, who has 
received the accolade of the Spirit and has become a knight-errant of Truth. 


It is sanidaatiaa that it is the prabuddha pramata Who has passed the aptitude test 
and can gain admission to the holy life. 


The Concept of atmabalasparsa and its importance in the development of spiritual life 


The nature of Spanda-gakti is aham-vimaréga, the divine I-consciousness which 
pulsates and flashes forth eternally. It is saminya spanda—pulsation in a general 
way. Itis Kriyapradhana, predominantly active. Through it alone is manifested 
the universe which is non-different from it, and through it alone the objective mani- 
testation finally comes to rest ‘n the I-consciousness. 


In the empirical self or the individual, manas and the senses etc. derive their 


energy from the samanya spanda of the transpersonal Self. So the transpersonal 
Self is not simply a spectator according to Saivagama. 


But the empirical self is identified with his mind-bod 
of the nature of the transpersonal Self. When by means 
he sheds his identification with the mind-body complex 
with the samanya spanda of the transpersonal Self, h 
energy of the Higher Self or atmabala--sparga, 


y complex and is unaware 
of sadhani (spiritual praxis), 
and is in perfect harmony 
€ acquires contact with the 


wal . he is no longer a mere padsu, a mere 
empirical self, but becomes @ pati--pramata, a conscious participant of the Divine 
« Life. 


But the problem is ‘how to acquire atma-bala-sparsa. Before we understand 
how to acquire atma-bala-sparsa, we shall have to understand how we are landed in 
ignorance regarding our essential Self. Spandakarika Says in verse 45: 
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“Tear | apa AAT 
wOMASA Aa: Wa: AT TT eT” 
“Being deprived of his glory by Kala, he (the empirical individual) becomes a 
victim of the group of Powers arising from the multitude of words, and thus he is 
known as the bound one (pasu).”’ 


The Self-verbalising of the Supreme as uhamvimarésa gives rise to the multitude 
of phonemes. Afam contains all the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet (from = to e). 
At its own supreme level, it is creative of the universe. But even at lower levels, 
the phonemes are not merely dead, inert letters. They are Sukti-varga, stores of 
energy. Man, at the lower levels, loses sight of the divine I-Consciousness Which 
is transpersonal and becomes a victim of the empirical consciousness of the psycho- 
physical I and begins to think “I am Mr. John or Smith, the son of so and so, 
occupying this particular position’”’ etc., and thus loses sight of his divine heritage. 


This is not all. The fall from the divine I-consciousness gives rise to all kinds 
of pratyaya or vikalpa ‘n which he is terribly involved. 


RMA a: eS: 
mama a az THaTaz: Ww’ Sp. K. 46 
“The rise, in the bound soul, of all sorts of ideas marks. the disappearance of 


the bliss of supreme immortality. On account of this, he loses his independence. 
The appearance of the ideas has its Sphere in sense-objects.”’ 


When Sakti is oriented towards the outside 
all kinds of vikalpas. 
whirling of vikalpas. 


it manifests itself in pratyayads, 1n 
The individual now wanders in sansara, a victim of the 


What is the way out ? 


How can one acquire the atma-bala-sparsa? Spanda 
karika says : 


4al GHA Beetaar aar aatedt | 
arses aaa waq uu” Sp. K. 5! 
“When, however, he is firmly rooted in the 
emergence and dissolution of the appearance 
his control, he becomes the real epi 
whole of the sgaktis.’’ . 


spanda principle, thus bringing the 
of pratyaya or vikalpas entirely under 
Oyer and thenceforth the lord of the collective 


Spandakarika advises the bhavana of th 


€ samanya-+spanda or aham-vimarsd as 
the panacea of all the ills 


of psycho-physica] existence. 
The role of bhayana in spiritual development 


This bhwana of the Spandatattya requires further explanation. Bhavana of 


spanda-tattva means constantly dwelling on the thought that my real Self is the 
aham-vimarsa of the Divine. 
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The problem is—every vika/pa is a thought-construct, a discrete ‘dea, distinct 
from every other idea, a product of the discussing intellect, determinate, and there- 
fore conditioned by education, environment, tradition, space-time, whereas the 
essential Reality is unconditioned. How can the conditioned mind savikalpaka citta 
ever grasp that central Reality which by its very nature is unconditioned, n/irvi- 
kalpaka ? 


First of all, we shall have to understand the meaning of word dbhavana. It ts 
derived from the root ‘bhu’—to become. Bhavana is its causative form, meaning ‘to 
make become.” There is no parallel word in the English language, nor in any 
modern Indian language. It is not like any other vikalpa or discrete thought. It 
points to a power of the deeper layer of the mind which makes one become what 
one is constantly dwelling on. It means creative coutemplation. It is suddha vikalpa, 
i.e. dwelling on the spanda of the Divine I-consciousness. The Divine I-cons- 
i in our personal emotions and value 
judgements; it is completely free from our personal quirks. So there is no risk of 
our personal emotions interfering with 


ciousness is transpersonal; it is not involved 


or vitiating the bhavana of Suddha vikalpa. 


By means of bhavana, citta or the individual mind itself becomes mantra, and acq- 
uires its potency. 


What happens then is very well brought out by the following verses of Span- 
dakarika : " 


qaIsrt €H Far: adsamaniea: 


FAT ASTHIUIA «= HLTA algaty —25, 


qaq SMa aececy facaar: 
qeaalat a Fa a faqafeor: > EaC 
“The mantras by acquiring power 


of spandatattva become omniscient and 
proceed to carry out their office as the senses do of the embodied anes? 96 


“Becoming suddha--samvit, freed from the st 


ain of Maya, they get dissolved in 
the pure I-consciousness together ya, y g 


7 With the mind of the aspirant. Therefore, the 
mantras are of the nature of Siva.’’—27. 


A doubt still persists, Vikalpa is after al] a mere, discrete thought-construct. 


How can this lead us to the realization of a Reality which by its very nature is 
nirvikalpa ? 


Abhinavagupta says that in bhavana, the mind is attuned to spanda-tattva, to 


svarupa-cintana, ‘te reflection on the essential nature of the Supreme, and thus there 
is vikalpa-samskara or purification of vikalpa. It no longer remains like an ordinary 


vikalpa of the work-a day world. A purified vikalpa gives rise to another purified 


vikalpa, and thus there is a continuum of purified vikalpas. This purification has 
to pass through four stages. 
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agaa fawety a: deat: mareat | 
ape: Spray gepeeep fears: | 
(Tantraloka, IV, 4). 


As first, it is asphuta—immature, then sphutatabhavi—oriented towards matu- 
rity, then prasphutana—becoming mature, and finally sphutita¢maka—matuce. 


When it becomes sphutatama i.e. when the maturity of purification reaches its 
Zenith, 


ad: THETA aT a PEAT 
aaa ACT aaa ea 1h 
(Tantraloka, IV, 6). 
then it becomes akin to avikalpaka, and is ready to be dissolved in the nirvikalpaka, 
Spanda-tattva, the supreme I-consciousness of Siva. It has reached a stage where 
the vikalpas of other value of life are completely annihilated. 


aa: aehaedt freq sfaa: dara fracd aout eft aeqaqig:” 
(Tantrasara, p. 21). 


The fully purified vikalpa becomes an adversary of those vikalpas which lead to 


transmigratory existence and destroys them completely. 


By means of vikalpa-sanskara (purifica 
mind becomes purified, and then arises 
monization of the individual mind wit 
tion of the Supreme. 


tion of vikalpa), citta or the individual 
sahaja-vidya which is an experience of har- 
h the I-consciousness, the Spanda or pulsa- 


anda or I-consciousness O 
Consciousness in man. 
tr partially awakened individy 


f Siva is not simply a 
It sheds its anugraha or 
al and makes him supra- 


Spectator, merely a Witnessing 


grace on the prabuddha o 
buddha or fully awakened. 


. According +9 Saivagama, the universa] consciousness or cit itself has become 
individual consciousness or cittg. 


As pratyabhijiahrdayam puts it Oe & > = 


» Citta becomes cit. The 
© longer lives sub specie 
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THE TANTRIC STRUCTURE OF AKHANDA MAHAYOGA 


ARLENE MAZAK BREUININ 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj was recognized throughout 
India as the foremost modern authority on the Hindu Tantric traditions, but while 
his reputation as a religious scholar and text editor was well-established, few outside 
his small circle of disciples were aware of his extraordinary spiritual accomplish- 
ments as a Tantrik yogin. Kaviraj himself had not only experienced all the higher 
stages of consciousness associated with the ascent of kundalini through the chakras, 
but had dedicated himself to an advanced form of sadhana that went beyond all the 
traditional goals of Tantric yoga. 


Calling the yoga that he practised the Supreme integral yoga (akhanda maha- 
yoga), Kaviraj envisioned its ultimate result as an ideal that had never before been 
attained : the simultaneous collective liberation of the entire world. Despite the 
awesomeness of the goal, the theory and practices associated with Kaviraj’s sadhana 
are not unique to him, but arise from a hitherto unreported sampradaya associated 
with the yogic masters of a hidden siddhashram somewhere in Tibet, called 
Jnanaganj. | 


The concept of collective liberation is not new in Indja. In Mahayana 
Buddhism, the bodhisattva vows to work for the liberation of all beings, but he or 
she expects that when nirvana has been attained, it will be renounced so that the 
bodhisattva can voluntarily reincarnate until the end of time for the spiritual wel- 
fare of all other beings. Not until every being has entered nirvana will the bodhi- 
sattva at last also enter nirvana. Such a perspective requires countless aeons to 
achieve collective liberation. 


Other possible scenarios have been considered, including embellishments on 
the concept of a cosmic form of kundalani, just now beginning to awaken on a mass 
scale, which will direct the future evolution of mankind to an eventual collective 
liberation. However, with the self-destructive direction of many events in modern 
history, a new sense of urgency has entered the speculation of a number of Hindu 
saints who are concerned with the welfare of the world. In his own way, 
Sri Aurobindo attempted to achieve collective liberation with his efforts to bring 
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about the descent of the Supermind, thereby creating anew race of supermen In 
whom the Supermind, rather than the mind, would be the usual mode of functio- 
ning. But Sri Aurobindo did not know if the Supermind would transform all 
mankind, or only that part ready to receive it. 


Gopinath Kaviraj and the yogins of the Jnanaganj ashram believe in the posst- 
bility of achieving collective liberation for all mankind. Moreover, they are con- 
vinced that a highly advanced yogin can achieve it as the result of one prodigious 
sadhana to be completed tn a single I:fe-time. In effect, such a sadhana, if success- 
ful, would be the most important event in world-history, a revelation of truth 
simultaneously illuminating billions of minds, forever altering the destiny of man- 
kind. Like the Greek titan Prometheus who stole fire from heaven. Kaviraj was in 
fact a modern-day culture-hero, who ascended to the highest ontic planes of yoga in 
an attempt to bring down the fire of a cosmic form of kundalini for the benefit of 
all beings and the spiritual perfection of human society in our own time. 


While we may characterise akhanda mahayoga as having primarily a world- 
redemptive function, it is very difficult to understand the details of the theory of this 


mahayoga from Kaviraj’s writings. Although the world would reccive the ultimate 


benefit from his sadhana, he was reluctant to publicize his efforts. Among his 
essays, there are few devoted to this subject, because details of the theory are reser- 
ved for those initiated by the masters of Jnanaganj, who are expected to practise 
the yoga single-heartedly. Kaviraj himself received these teachings from his own 
guru, Visuddhananda Paramahamsa, who had pr 


actised yoga at Jnanaganj for some 
twenty years before returning to India. 


What materials we do have are scattered 
akhanda mahayoga (vide bibliography); these are replete with hermencutical 
problems, due to the way Kaviraj utilizes classical] philosophical terminology in 
contexts that require a revisioning of their semantic meanings. Ordinarily, Kaviraj 
did not write about any stage of the sadhana until it had been completed 
because he felt that the sadhana itself was very sensitive to outside influences. 
Since he did not live to finish the final stages of his sadhana, our written records 
are necessarily incomplete. The Indian concept of 
also plays apart in preserving the esoteric 
among the disciples of both Visuddhanan 
Specific instructions about akhanda maha 
ences of interpretation have been noticed. 


discussions of certain aspects of 


adhikara or fitness to understand 
nature of these teachings. Even 
da and Kaviraj, only a few received 
yoga, and even among these few, differ- 


What then can we know of akhanda ma 
interpretation will be only one understandin 
shall try to follow Kaviraj’s explanations 
sion of principles and processes 
Kaviraj himself has mentioned thi 


hayoga? Recognising that our own 
& among others that may exist, we 
by Studying his mahayoga as an exten- 
that underlie the traditional Tantric sadhanas. 
aspect of his yoga, and this will be our approach. 
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To the extent that akhanda mahayoga is innovative, we have only the few hints 
that he has given of the problems of a pioneering yogin, and the procedures to be 
followed to gain the great goal of universal Itberation.. Here our discussion can 


only be an incomplete outline of its direction. 


Envisioning the Nature of Liberation 

Dissatisfaction with mundane existence and an intuition of the possibility of 
freedon: from suffering in a permanent state of liberation or moksa is a leitmotif 
in much of Indian religious philosophy. But the actual nature of transcendent 
existence was much debated by the various Hindusampradayas. In Samkhya, libera- 
tion was conceived as kaivalya, or the purity and freedom of the spirit or purusa 
isolated from the defilements of matter or prakrti. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools, 
liberation as resulting from the destruction of the visesa gunas of the Self, is similar 
in certain respects to the Samkhyan viewpoint. In Advaita Vedanta as well, altho- 
ugh the Self is considered to be singular rather than a plurality, the transcendence 
of maya can be understood as a form of kaivalya. The quality of consciousness 
per se does not inhere in the pure transcendence of spirit in any of these schools. 
Rather it is a quality or spirit When associated with conditioning factors. As a 
ie - ee acaryas view these forms of kaivalya as really states of ‘uncon- 
sciousness. 


The theistic schools of Hinduism devalue kaivalya as a spiritual goal preferr- 
ing rather communion with the Divine. Devotion plays an esceitial ole both in 
the attainment of this goal, and in the description of the liberated being as a loving 
associate of the Divine. Some of these schools speak of the ienifestation of divine 
powers in the soul. The early history of these theistic schools is associated with 
one or another of the Agamic traditions, from where they entered the mainstream 
of Vedic speculation. 


But still another goal is expressed in those nondual istic Agamas which are 
closely related to the Tantras. This is the idea] of purnatva. or radical Self-inte- 
gration. In the commentarial literature associated with these Agamas and Tantras 
kaivalya, and even communion with the Divine, are Only stages on a spiritual jour- 
ney, that results in the complete divinization of the yogin. On this journey 
samsara must not only be transcended but also transformed Spinit - itsel : ii 
or having the quality of consciousness due to the existence of cit sakti in union with 
it. The conscious spirit penetrates non-samsaric realms beyond kaivalya =ventially 
discovering that even the delights of the Divine paradises ultimately siise from its 
own transcendent nature. : 


Ultimate truth, which is called paripurna, or ““perfect’’, to distinguish it from 
that which is purna or ‘‘complete’’, contains both the samsaric and the non-samsaric 
realms as an integral unity. All of these realms are within oneself as modalities of 
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being simultaneously interpenetrating in a state of samarasya or equilibrium. It 1s 
the paradoxical nature of samarasya that diversity can manifest freely without com- 
promising the essential nonduality of the supreme spiritual realization. The pari- 
purna realization is not a teaching based on the bhedabheda philosophical perspec- 
tive, but rather upon an uncompromising notion of advaya, as ‘‘not-two”’. Advaya 
is said to be beyond bheda, bhedabheda and abheda realizations—all these are sub- 
sumed to its own reality. 


In many different passages throughout his writings, Kaviraj reveals his own 
preference for the Tantric goals of transformation, integration and samarasya. 
rather than kaivalya or divine communion. In Hindu Tantrism, the emphasis on 
transformation and integration is evident at every stage of sadhana. By means of 
examining the central Tantric concept of bindu, we can enter into an exploration of 
the intentionality of Tantric yoga. At the basis of every Tantric sadhana is a con- 
cern for the purification, ascent and stabilization of bindu. According to the yogic 
theory of the Tantras, ordinary people do not have the experience of this stable 
bindu. Instead, bindu is constantly revolving and causing the play of time; due 


to its instability it oozes kalas, creating the mortal body and the unconscious 
world. 


But the Tantric yogin is able to reverse all the processes of world-creation. 
By concentrating the mind at the place between the eyebrows, the world becomes 
unmanifest. For the yogin, at least, the worla dissolves, and the mind becomes 
pure, one-pointed and full of light. It is here that the mind is experienced asa 
luminous bindu; the world is only an expansion of this one-pointed mind. (Kaviraj 
1378, p. 320) This bindu is actually the World-ground and is homologized with the 
impure ego (asuddha aham). Due to the existence of vasanas that impel world- 
creation and enjoyment, this bindu is unstable. It can be understood as the yogin’s 
own prakrti or shakti responsible for the appearance of this false world. It is said 
to have fifteen kalas or parts. It lacks the sixteenth kala of pure spirit. The func- 
tion of kundalini is to transform the unstable bindu which oozes into the stable 
bindu, or higher-order pure ego (suddha aham) which has sixteen kalas. In this 


process, kaivalya is first attained and then renounced for uniquely Tantric modes of 
transforming the unstable into the stable bindu. 


In Tantric theory, the unstable and the stable bindus are referred to as ksara 
prakrti and aksara prakrti, respectively. The arising of kundalini purifies ksara 
prakrti and enables her to ascend toward ksara purusa in kaivalya and unite with 
him. This union is at first only momentary—the yogin has a fleeting experience of 
kaivalya, and then the ksara bindu descends, due to the existence of impure vasana. 
As bindu rises, vasanas melt, but do not disappear entirely. Due to their re-coagu- 
lation, albeit in a weaker condition, bindu redescends. But through repeated prac- 
tice, the bindu is made to ascend again and again, until the union with ksara 
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Purusa stabilizes. Thereafter, the bindu does not re-descerid, because all impure 
vasanas have been completely destroyed by kundalini. 


This stable bindu is the union or yugala of sixteen kalas, when the conscious 
sixteenth kala experienced in kaivalya fully interpenetrates the unconscious fifteen 
kalas, making all of the kalas conscious and forging them into a higher-order unity. 
In this interpenetration, ksara purusa and ksara prakrti lose their separate identi- 
ties, and the yogin attains astate of transcendent being beyond time and also 
beyond the passivity of kaivalya. This stable union marks an ontic transformation 
Which has the symbolic form of aksara prakrti. In contrast to ksara prakrti which 
'S UNCOnscious prakrti, this prakrti is conscious and full of light—it is known as cit- 
Sakti and described as_ the complete or purna state. In Tantric theory, aksara 
Prakrti is associated with divine nectar (amrta) and non-samsaric realms such as 
divine Paradises. The yogin who attains this level enters the abode of transcendent 
delights and the manifestation of his own divine powers. 


However, as the sadhana continues, the yogin becomes aware of a state of con- 
sciousness beyond even aksara prakrti; this is the aksara purusa who is the witness 
— a pe — prakrti. Just as impure vasana separates ksara prakrti from 
Gli acs face si vasana separates aksara prakrti from aksara purusa. It Is 

Provides the material for lila. When aksara purusa exerts a 
pulling-force upon aksara prakrti, she unites with him. Aga result of the lila or 
repeated union and disunion of aksara prakrti and aksara purusa, a further ontic 
transformation occurs when pure vasanas totally disappear. At that time, aksara 
prakrti and aksara purusa fully interpenetrate, which dissolves their separate identi- 
ties, and in their stead parama prakrti develops, which has seventeen kalas. In fact, 
parama prakrti js q complex unity, said also to be the union of the ksara and 
aksara prakrtis. This is the advaitic stage called Samarasya, which is the 
balanced interpenetration of the samsaric and non-samsaric realms. Ultimately, it 
is the self-manifestation of the yogin’s own ananda-sakti. The number seventeen is 
actually symbolic of an endless number of kalas, 


Beyond even parama prakrti is Parama-purusa, himself the union of the ksara 
and aksara purusas. Parama-prakrti as ananda-sakti saturates parama-purusa with 
rasa, and this is the experience of the yogin who can identify with parama-purusa. 
Purusottama and parama-prakrti both exist Within advaita. Even though it is an 
advaitic state, they are distinct from each Other for the sake of enjoying a secret 
lila together. Parama-prakrti as ananda-sakti is intent on developing rasa, and 
increasing the blissful enjoyment of Purusottama. When the lila of parama-prakrti 
and parama-purusa ends, a unitary infinite Consciousness manifests as mahacaitanya 
beyond all forms of purusa and prakrti and beyond all divine lilas. When the 
yogin can attain this supreme unity of mahacaitanya, he reaches the end of the 
sadhanic path. . 
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We can see how the orthodox theory of three sets of purusa and prakrti, found 
in the Bhagavata-gita and Vaisnava speculation, has been revalued in Hindu Tan- 
trism to refer to the essential stages of yoga related to the transformation of bindu. 
Moreover, in Tantric theory, the three sets of purusa and prakrt: have a far more 


extended usage than in orthodox Hinduism. because they are used to structure the 
entire system of Tantric sadhana. In each of the traditional Tantric paths associa- 
ted with pasvacara, viracara and divyacara, one can find the relationship between 
the three sets of purusa and _ prakrti. Progressively identifying with cach prakrti 
and purusa, and finally with mahacaitanya. constitutes a yogic ascent of adjacent 
ontic levels mapped out within one of these paths. Since these three sets of prakrti 
and purusa mark the advanced stages of a Single path, the repetition of the terms in 
the other Tantric paths reveals the consistent Structure of yogic ascent as a whole. 
While the sets of terms do not vary nominally from path to path, their ontic referr- 
ants do change, and by studying the pattern of these changes, the interrelationship 
of the paths can be known as a massively coordinated architectonic structure. 


We can as well study the relationships between the various Tantric paths, and 
the development of synergy in Tantric sadhana 


these transformations, as the pattern reappears in the different paths. For example 
we can study the transformation from ksara prakrti 


to aksara prakrti in releation 
to each of the traditional Tantric paths—those of the pasu, the vira and the deva. 
Kaviraj reveals the architectonic structure of kundalini, by discussing three kinds of 
kundalini related to the three paths, respectively, (1378, pp. 223-224.) First uncon- 
scious prakrti awakens as kriya-sakti, which is effected chiefly by means of practi- 
cing the asanas and mudras of hatha-yoga. This is the path of karma in which the 
enjoyment of minor-siddhis is attained, but no rea] jnana. However, on the next 
path of jnana, which leads to liberation, the s¢cond type of kundalini known as 
jnana-sakti awakens Within maya, along with already awakened kriya-sakti. These 
aaa the right (daksina) and left (vama) paths of classical 


» by focussing on one or another of 





| But the third type of Kundalini awakens as iccha-sakti within mahamaya or 
visuddhasattva by means of bhakti, on the central path when jnana-and kriya-sakti 


are fully united as aisvarik-sakti. In the Tantras, this is celebrated as the simulta- 


neous realization of enjoyment (bhukti) and liberation (mukti), when the yogin 
begins to experience as his own nature b : 


oth the cosmic functions and the inner 
transcendent reality of the Lord as Siva. _ 


The right and left paths are related to 


; ane fach other as out-going (pravrtti) and 
in-going (nivrtti) currents. In the right path, the aspirant journeys outward through 


the lower evolutionary levels of consciousness until] he comprehends the real nature 
of jiva-hood. In the left path, he journeys inward until he finds that his own nature 
as Siva exists behind the appearance of Jiva-hood. In the third path, which is the 
12 
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union of the previous two paths, he fully explores his divine nature, penetrating 
inner zones of himself as the Lord thatin actuality constitute entry into the 
Godhead. | 


Kaviraj hints at the existence of a fourth path, which he calls the brahma- 
path, beyond all gunas including suddha sattva, but he does not elaborate further 
about this path (1378, p. 224). Nonetheless, a fourth path is clearly established in 
Kashmir Saivism where it is called anupaya. On this path, there is the awakening 
of mahakundalini as ananda-sakti or the perfectly established unity of iccha-, 
jnana and kriya-saktis, or the triphasal kundalini. The yogin dis-identifies with 
his nature as Lord Siva in order to fully experience himself as Paramasiva, or the 
complete Godhead. While this fourth path is not explicated in the Sakta Tantras, 
an aspect of it can be previewed at the end of the third path, in the yogic state 


called *‘beyond all bhavas” (bhavatita) when the yogin becomes identified with the 


supreme cit-sakti as the Mother of both jiva and Siva, the integral source of both 
bondage and liberation. 


1 eee ie = oe > the Sakta schools, integration is in fact the goal of 
each of the traditional Tantric paths, all of which move towards the development 


of yogic awareness an ji - 
ee see Seca = in integral or akhanda mandala made of seventeen kalas. 
g are Opposite in orthodox darsanas are made to interpenetrate in 


Tantric yoga. Matter (the five bhutas) and mind (manas), prakrti and purusa 
maya and brahman—each of these dyads is separated in the ae of one or another 
sadhana of the orthodox Hindu schools, but in Tantrism, separation is only the 
first step. The Tantrists call it purification, which is itself followed by transfor- 
ming the unconscious element by means of integrating it into transcendence, and 
finally effecting a holistic unity of samsara and ieanccceicaes which 1s balanced 
(samarasa) and marked by its own dynamic play. This is consciousness as aD 


akhanda mandala—a integral whole in which all lower-order relationship co-exist 
and interpenctrate in perfect harmony. 


In the COUN of gaining the seventeenth kala of the different Tantric paths, 
each succeeding akhanda mandala subsumes all the lower- 


: ; order integrations within 
its own higher-order structure. 6 


; | , Consequently, some Tantric yogins are not content 
even with the transformation of maya and its integration with brahman, but rather 


proceed on the brahma-path to make mahamaya and the state of sivatva which is 
beyond it into an akhanda mandala, thereby attaining parabrahman beyond all 
forms of the universe. 

The Transformation of the Body 


. Tantric yogins discovered “ means of avoiding the inactive state of bodiless 
kaivalya, by transforming the body itself, so that it can become a fit receptacle for 


supporting the full experience of mukti. Consequently, in Tantric siddhi, the 
unconscious body is not to be left behind, but rather purified and made conscious. 
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This is called kaya-siddhi and involves the progressive transformation of the body, 
which forms a central aspect of Tantric sadhana within each of its paths. 


The Tantric yogin begins from the state of ordinary human experience, in 
which the ego claims the gross body and its 


operandi for experiencing the world. 


aggregate of ten senses as its modus 
But the yogin practices techniques that will 
lead not only to the transcendence of this body, but also to the development of a 
higher order mode of being: the creation of a subtle body (Kaviraj 1963, pp. IS88- 
189). According to the Tantrists, all hum 
satta) which exists behind the physical bo 
is separated from the body at death, 


an beings have a subtle essence (suksma 
dy and animates it. This subtle essence 
and continues its existence. But only yogins 
who have awakened kundalini can transform this subtle essence into a functioning 
subtle body. Naturally one who identifies Primarily with the subtle body will have 
a subtle ego. The ego of the gross body will only be a reflection on the lower level 


of that subtle center of self-identity. Moreover, the yogin will be able to enter and 
exit his gross body at will. 


But the Tantrist who Seeks 


the goal of supreme integration (purnatva) does 
not stop his progress here. 


In the course of continued sadhana, he will dis-identify 
with this subtle body and its €g0, and begin to identify with an emerging causal 
body Which has its own higher-order ego. This causal body is a transformation of 
his causal essence (karana satta ) created by the increased activity of kundalint. 
Each of these yogic bodj 
dis-identification and re-j 
Whereas the sadhaka Who 
ascend further in the bod 


es is deliberately created to facilitate the process of 
dentification With an emergent transcendent principle. 
iis Kaivalya certainly attains transcendence, he cannot 
less Stage. But the yogin who re-identifies with the 
a disposal a vehicle for further sadhana and further 
comparable with the calane ean yosin not only attains a state of consciousness 
to higher modes of being aivalya of Samkhya, but has the means to continue 
Of being beyond this attainment. 

At the 
must Palate - oan = anc'its ego, the Tantric yogin once mee 
their sastras, this is called NBage himself from it. In the technical language of 
With it the transcendence of maya, ee omplets Surrender al the om $80, om 
kaivalya, even though this js the Nirvis €Te€ again the yogin ts dissatisfied witl 
Once more, the Tantrist js Occupied with crahman of the pee —— 
be able to support the atmik conscious tke Creation of a body—this beay must 
the supercausal or baindava body, Hiien « Without any obscuration. | This is called 
the aprakrta material of visuddha Sattva. ~ an ce sa mayik materials, but rather 

As the yogin ascends taking the Suppo 
transcends the limitations of fp; ea ones O 


ite e 
of spiritual unification with other jivas 


f various yogic bodies, he not only 
but also moves towards the goal 
The yogin who identifies with a causal 
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body is still separate from other jivas, because at this level, all causal sattas are 
separate. The Tantrists honor this doctrine of the Samkhyans that purusas are 
multiple and distinct from one another. But, when the Tantrist attains the 
supercausal or baindava body, the multiplicity of purusas merge into a single 
purusa. At the supercausal level, the Tantrist attains the unicity of atman and 
oneness with all jivas. Hence, Tantrists also honor the doctrine of one atman 
taught in Advaita Vedanta. But the Tantrist makes a crucial distinction between 
the spiritual achievements of the orthodox Hindu mystics and their own achieve- 
ments. Because the body is transformed from an unconscious condition or upadhi 
to a conscious support, the Tantrist claims to have complete awareness of being 
liberated because enlightement has also penetrated his buddhi. 


With the supercausal body, a supercausal ego develops. No longer concerned 
with his own liberation, which has been achieved, the yogin at this level is intent 
on relieving the sufferings of others, and leading them to liberation. Because the 


yogin’s supercausal essence is united with that of all jivas, he can be involved in 
assisting in the welfare of others. 


However this baindava body is also not the last of the yogic bodies. When 
the Tantrist can succeed in disidentifying with this body and this ego, and when he 
can develop a form for his transcendent consciousness, he attains the sakta body. 
The physical body, the senses, and the mind lose their unconsciousness and become 
one entity with atman. With the attainment of the sakta body, the yogin has 
healed forever the creative split between spirit and matter. No matter how old the 
yogin is when he attains the sakta body, age disappears. He becomes forever 


youthful, beyond old age and decay, and achieves immortality, the eternal dream 
of mankind. ; 


The Sadhana of the Corpse-Seat (savasana) 


If we are to penetrate something of the mysteries of the Jnanaganj ashram, we 
shall have to investigate the meaning of a special siddhayoga pitha established in 
Varanasi, at the ashram of Kaviraj’s guru, Visuddhananda Paramahamsa. Within a 
special walled enclosure on the grounds of that ashram is a small temple housing 
a Siva-linga and decorated with images of the ten mahavidyas, the famous mandala 
of goddesses worshipped by Bengali Sakta Tantrists. Beneath this temple is an 


underground meditation chamber dedicated to the sadhana of the nine-skull 
(navamundi) asana. ) 


If we search the Tantric scriptures and their commentaries, we shall not find 
any mention of this navamundi-asana, for it isa feature unique to the akhanda 
mahayoga taught at Jnanaganj. After forty years of yogic labor, Visuddhananda 
Paramahamsa established this siddhapitha in Waranasi. Kaviraj assists us to 


understand its function by first discussing (1963, p. 262ff) the famous Sakta Tantric 
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sadhana performed on the seat of five skulls, or pancamundi-asana, which formed 
the final stage of Tantric sadhana for such famous Bengali adepts as Ramprasada, 
Kamalakanta and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 


While it is possible to find many instances in the Tantric scriptures of 
savasana, Kaviraj concentrates on a special form of savasana which is moie 
symbolic than literal in execution. This is perhaps because the goal is not any 
worldly desire or supernatural siddhi, but rather ontic transcendence. The corpse 
that is used in this sadhana is the yogin’s own body. 
identifies with his physical body, his consciousness mukes a complete exit, leaving 
that body inert like acorpse. Transcendent consciousness is shown as cit-sakti, 
dancing on the corpse. This body and its ego is not only to be dissolved, but its 
purified essence is to be transformed into a new mode of being. It is to be revived 


as a higher-order body with its own cgo, by means of unification with cit-sakti. 
Hence, Sakti’s dance on the corpse of Siva is full 


When the yogin totally dis- 


of erotic intent, rather than 
domination, because she is about to effect a complete ontic transformation by her 


union with him. The symbolism of the cremation ground and erotic union are 


always joined together in Tantrism to indicate ego-death and initiatory rebirth. 


In discussing the symbolism of savasana, Kaviraj indicates that the progressive 
series of yogic bodies can be understood as cosmic in structure. Each body, being 


correlated with a world-experience, represents an anda, a ‘‘world-ege’’ or organized 


universe. Whereas in Puranic cosmology, the brahmanda is the largest organiza- 
tion of the universe, the Tantric scriptures have vastly extended this perspective. 
Beyond the brahmanda are the prakrtyanda, the mayanda and the saktanda, each 
higher anda incorporating within itself the lower-order andas. The yogin who can 
identify his body with an anda is the ruler of that anda. Hence, as the yogin 
progresses from one sadhanic path to another, he successively identifies with 
Brahma, the ruler of the brahmanda, Visnu the ruler of the prakrtyanda, Siva the 
ruler of the mayanda, Isvara and Sadasiva, the co-rulers (extrovert and introvert) 


of the saktanda. These five deities are the causal lords, the adhikari devatas, 
responsible for governing the universe. 


As the yogin successively identifies with higher-order anda-bodies, he develops 
these higher-order forms of mind. Each of these forms of mind must be gradually 
surrendered. In Tantric theory, time exists so long as m’‘nd exists. Consequently, 
the yogin who 1s intent On surrendering mind js also in the process of transcending 
time. AS there are higher-order forms of mind, there are also higher-order 
experiences of time, but all these forms of time are considered to be bondage. 

Only yogins have the training to ry 
acne and time; these are associated 
sound, oF nada. When the yogin is ab] 
bindu, oF source-point in the void of 


ecopnize and work with subtle forms of 
With super-sensuous experiences of subtle 
€ to transcend his body-anda, he attains the 
his heart. His next task is to pierce this 
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bindu, to transcend it. During that process, he divides bindu into parts, known 
as ardhamatra. As he transcends the nine stages of ardhamatra, he hears various 


forms of nada. 


This nada experienced in samadhi is homologized with the nada from which 
the universe emerged. When the universe dissolves in pralaya, it again becomes 
nada which itself disappears into the eternal silence. Consequently, when the yogin 
is intent on disidentifying with his body-as-anda, he tries to progressively disengage 
consciousness from it. The body-as-anda becomes inert as it is transcended. Just 
as the universe dissolves into nada, so the yogin who begins to transcend his 
body-universe hears nada. As each anda undergoes pralaya, he hears different types 


of nada. 


When mind and time have been completely transcended, the yogin discovers 
the eternal present or ksana. It is beyond time, but not really other than the 
transformation of time into eternity. Yet the Tantric path does not end with the 
transcendence of time and the attainment of cternity. In keeping with their ideal 
of samarasya, Tantrists wish to experience the relationship of time and eternity as 
‘“‘not-two’’, but rather an interpenetrating unity. In the akhanda mandala. time has 
the form of akhanda time and exists only for the sake of endless lila. | 


Pepi tiocy ee ede from a causal deity, he surrenders 
‘ ing his consciousness from that support, it 

ecomes a corpse The yogin symbolically demonstrates the transcendence of that 
modality by sitting ona skull. This is the relationship of the seat (asana) which 
is unconscious and the sitter (asina) who is conscious. The yogin who can make 
all five causal deities into corpses sits on the pancamundi-asana Mahasakti as 
cit-sakti or mahakundalini dances on this asana. She is in. the form orton and 
the yogin obtains a position at her feet to the extent that he can identif with the 
five corpses. As mahakundalint, she is intent On the process of meme the 
entire unconscious creation into the Manifestation of pure rr ams ee 
caitanya) beyond even visuddha sattva. When this transformation 4 ae lete 
the uleimate Ob inteprar eo Walch 1scalled’ ‘punnahanta-ghinesiacaii dire "i / In 
the Tantras, purnahanta is celebrated as the supreme form of erent ve 
samarasya of Siva and Sakti as para-vak. [py purnah —. 
only transcendent (visvatita) but also immanent (Vi 
made of four andas. 


anta, pure consciousness is not 
Svamaya) in the entire universe 


Purnahanta includes the entire universe Within itself as itself. Although it is 
spoken of as the integral ego, technically Speaking it is not an as acting 1S: 
defined against an ‘“‘other.”? Yet ms Purnahanta, there js no ere of anything 
other than oneself. Before the universe is emitted as creation (srsti), it is said to 
exist like a child in a completely Conscious, supercausal Site Sa ~ wou bor 
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Sakti. It is at this level that the yogin gains the sakta or siddha body, tn 
which pure consciousness permeates the entire universe which is experienced as his 
own body. 


Nonetheless, purnahanta and the attainment of the sakta body are still less 
than the supreme Tantric goal, which is purnatva. Purnatva as Paramasiva Is 
reflected on the mirror of Mahasakti, and Paramasiva knows himself as full (purna) 
in the experience of purnahanta. Purnatva itself is beyond purnahanta, beyond all 
forms of aham or ego. In purnatva, there isno difference between Siva, Sakti and 
the universe. All are dissolved in one supreme essence (parama satta). It is the 
all-pervasive consciousness of parabrahman or Paramasiva who is beyond the 
thirty-six tattvas. This attainment of parabrahman as purnatva is the supreme goal 


celebrated in the traditional Tantric texts, and the final result of the panca-mundi 
sadhana. 


Yogic Kingdoms : (1) Khanda Yoga 

In clarifying the nature of akhanda mahayoga, Kaviraj contrasts it with two 
other yogas which he calls khanda yoga and mahakhanda yoga. (1963, pg. 205{F.) 
An understanding of these terms is critical if we are to ascertain the level of his 
own advanced sadhana, yet our endeavour is particularly difficult because these 
terms are innovative and not found in the classical literature of Hindu Tantrism. 
Yet we would argue that a close analysis of his discussion yields clues that point 
to the probability that they arise from his own critique of the goals of classical 
Tantric sadhana. This perspective seems evident just from the names he has 


chosen : khanda which means partial, mahakhanda or beyond partial yoga, and 
akhanda the integral whole, with its expressed intent of limitless efficacy. 


Khanda-yoga is carefully distinguished from the Vedantic goal of bodiless 
kaivalya in cidakasa, because pure transcendence from maya is only one stage on 
the path of the khanda-yogin. Tn yoga-diksa, the guru gives the khanda-yogin an 
asana or seat which will support his consciousness so that it can be anchored in 


the bodiless State. Along with this asana, the guru also gives a pure plane beyond 
time for doing the sadhana. 


' This pure plane is a yogic kingdom structured like a 
mandala, with a circumferenc 


e anda central bindu. The circumference is called 


the kingdom of the guru (guru-dhama). Kaviraj identifies it with the visuddha- 
adhvan, or level of mahamaya. 


There is no entry to this kingdom of the guru without the development of 
divya-jnana or suddhavidya as cit-saktj. Let us recall that cit-sakti is unknown 
to Advaita Vedanta, and constitutes an essential difference and advance over the 
goal of kaivalya from maya. It is the task of the khanda yogin to spread his 


asana on the kingdom of the guru, where he will begin to do his sadhana of atma- 
karma. In this way, 


the yogin’s own effort (purusartha) augments the grace or 
krpa of the guru. 
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To understand the meaning of atma-karnia, we must first consider the nature 
of anatma-karma, which Kaviraj defines as karma occurring 18 the stage of 
ignorance, when Self-knowledge takes the support of the body-mind complex. So 
long as the yogin has not transcended maya, he does anatma-karma. Atma-karma 
arises after there is the discrimination between atman and maya, known as viveka, 
when Self-knowledge or atma-bodha arises in pure aham. From this description, 
it is quite clear that the sadhana of doing atma-karma occurs in the stage of the 
sixteenth kala. Two possibilities exist for the yogin, depending on whether he can 
complete the sadhana : 


(a) if atma-karma can be completed even while the physical body exists, the 
yogin can obtain the central position in the pericarp of the lotus, as its supreme 
ruler. This central position of the supreme bindu is above cidakasa and identified 
with the attainment of siva tattva or the full nature of Siva (sivatva). Kaviraj calls 
it mahabhava, the seventeenth kala, when the yogin attains the sakta body. 


(b) if the yogin dies before completing atma-karma, he can obtain only e 
postion on one of the petals of the lotus. This position is less desirable, because 


it is subservient to the central bindu, and the yogin is denied complete mastery 
over the kingdom of the guru. 


Kaviraj actually describes 3 types of the khanda yogin. However, none of 
them can attain the essential nature OF SVarupa of the Mother, but rather only her 
‘‘shadows.”? The highest type of khanda yogin attains her first ‘‘shadow”’ or chaya. 
This is the central bindu of the kingdom of the suru, when purnahanta is attained. 
The intermediate type of yogin attains ‘the Shadow of the shadow” or anuchaya, 
the petal of the lotus, identified with the Upper part of cidakasa. 
is seen floating on ahambhava, which is in its centre. 
reaches only ‘‘the shadow of the second Shadow’? 
typology seems to be based on the hierarchization 
path of the khanda yogin. If this is true, 


Here the universe 
The lowest type of yogin 
Or pratichaya. This particular 
of ontic levels traversed on the 
the lowest type of khanda yogin may be 


; » Or the tattva of maya, attained after the 
mayanda has been dissolved. 


Beyond these three stages is the end of the khanda path, the unity of puruso- 


jis a state of oneness of iccha-, jnana-, 
and kriya-saktis, all completely developed: it is the attainment of ainnaivs: 


Khanda yoga is further described as the yoga in which jiva becomes Siva. In 
fact, let us note that this is the very Purpose of the third sadhana of classical Tan- 
trism, and if we compare the ontic levels traversed within these two paths, as well 
as the way these ontic levels are related to each other in the transformative process, 
we find that the identification is complete, 
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(2) Mahakhanda Yoga 


However, mahakhanda yoga is said to be the sadhana _ of Siva for ihe purpose 
of becoming Paramasiva. Once again the yogin obtains an asana from his guru at 
the time of diksa, but this asanais higher than the one obtained by the khanda 
yogin. The mahakhanda yogin also obtains a pure kingdom for spreading the 
asana, which again has the form of a mandala with a circumference and a center. 


The circumference of the mandala is called the second kingdom of the guru, 
and is identified with Jnanaganj. It is important. however, to distinguish this 
kingdom of Jnanaganj from the ashram known as Jnanaganj. In fact, Kavira) de- 
fines three kinds of Jnanaganj, by means of borrowing and revaluing Vedantic ter- 
minology : there is the paramarthik Jnanaganj, which is the second kingdom of ihe 
guru, known only to the mahakhanda yogin. There is also a pratibhasik Jnanaganj 


which he does not specify, and finally a vyavaharik Jnanaganj, which is the hidden 
ashram in Tibet. 


The paramarthik Jnanaganj is a special creation. which is not a part of the 
creation of Brahma. This second kingdom was merely light ( jyoti ) in the beginn- 
ing, but due to the spiritual practice of a mahakhanda yogin known as Mahatapas, 
one of Visuddhananda’s teachers associated with the Jnanaganj ashram, it took the 
form of a kingdom beyond time more pervasive than the first kingdom of the guru. 


The possibility of creating new kingdoms on pure ontic levels by means of 
yoga is not unknown in either Hinduism or Buddhism. {n the Hindu scriptures, 
Dhruvaloka is such a creation. Sukhavati and other Buddha-fields created by the 
yogic sadhana of bodhisattvas are also described in the scriptures of Mahayana 
Buddhism. They are all places beyond the turmoil 
pare jivas for Full Enlighenment. 
but Jnanaganj differs f; 
cidakasa, in a region w 


of samsara that shelter and pre- 
Such kingdoms generally appear in cidakasa, 
om them in that it has been created on an ontic level beyond 
hich Kaviraj has called suddhakasa. 

Towards the lower part of the plane of Jnanaganj is the baindava body, and 
toward the top is the sakta body. From above Jnanaganj all are youthful adoles- 
cents, according to their svarupa or essential nature. LEveryone’s position is in 
mahaprakasa in the form of sivatva. 


Once again, the yogin will be involved in doing atma-karma on the asana 
Spread over the yogic kingdom of Jnanaganj. 
must obtain transcendence 


ddha vijnana-kaivalya, wh 


But before he can do atma-karma, he 
from mahamaya; this is a form of kaivalya called visu- 


en he becomes the witness of cidakasa. (1382, p. 34.) It 
is a position in the brahmarandhra Over the sahasr 


from here, beyond the seven cak 
universe. 


ara cakra. The path continues 
ras, and Kaviraj calls it a path at the centre of the 
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there is no development of Mahasak 


Even in visuddha_ vijnana-kaivalya, 
J y niverse 


The yogin is Siva himself, the svarupa of cit beyond the universe, but that u 
as the deed of Sakti is unconscious. Mahasakti is cit-sakti, by whose developmen 

there occurs the equilibrium (samanvaya) of conscious Siva and unconscious Sakti, 
which we recognize as the ontic transformation associated with the sixteenth kala 
as yugala. On this path,  cit-sakti is considered to be Mahakundalini as 
ananda-sakti, who is triphasal in nature, as the union of kriya-, jnana-; and 


iccha-saktis. 


At the center of the yogic kingdom known as Jnanaganj, is parama prakrtl, or 
Rajarajesvari, the svarupa of Mother, which Kaviraj locates beyond mahabhava 
and beyond surya-mandala: i.e., the center of the second yogic kingdom jis beyon 
yogamaya in a region known as mahaprakasa. This central bindu is also known 4s 
the kingdom of ananda, because ananda-sakti has been fully developed. According 
to the yogic imagery associated with this sadhana, parama-prakrti is situated in the 
lotus born from the navel (nabhi-mandala) of Paramacivn which is of course the 
mahakhanda yogin identified with Paramasiva. A secret sadhana called “cleansing 
of the navel”’ (nabhidhauti), not to be confused with tiie: Saeiec uA practice of 
hatha-yoga, was utilized by Visuddhananda Paramahamsa to prepare for giving 
parama-prakrti or Rajarajesvari a seat on the lotus bas — a oat 


This descent to the nabhi-cakra is seen as complementary to the preceding 
ascent to the sahasrara. Hence, after urdhva-sakti a be al ed, the yogin 
must proceed to develop adhah-sakti, i.e. the mahaki = ; nye descend 
from cidakasa through the merudanda that supports the sa ae body to the sea 
at the level (1982, p. 31). There he must awaken Maha: Me ris developing the 
thousand-petaled lotus of the nabhi-sea. This lower areas . uated to the 
higher sahasrara cmanating from cidakasa. The upper Mei isin the form of 
Siva, but the lower one is in the form of Sakti. When the two become equal in 
strength, equilibrium (samyabhava) develops and the yosin attains his own 
essential nature (Svarupa) as an all-embracing awareness ip alten having the form 
of an akhanda mandala. i. 


| That yogin who succeeds in awakening mahakundalini and is able to pierce 

the bindu of her cakra, attains the Tantric Stage known as brahmatva. The concept 
of brahmatva refers to the attainment of a position beyond cidakasa and even be- 
yond suddhakasa, in the region of pure formless Being called mahaprakasa. For 
Tantrists, the Advaita Vedantic experience of brahman in cidakasa is devalued beca- 
use the nature of Siva (sivatva) has not been developed: however exalted, it is still 
a state of pasu-nature (pasutva). Brahmatva, however, is the complete experience of 
all the dimensions of brahman; as such it is also called the attainment of the full 
nature of Paramasiva (paramasivatva). Such a yogin is known as the darpl 
suru. It is‘at this stage that the yogin jdentifies with the svarupa of 


the Mother. 
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Beyond even Rajarajesvari is the end of the mahakhanda path, where the 
temple of the mahayogin Mahatapa is located. ‘‘According to the layout of stages, 
Jnanaganj, the temple of Rajarajesvari, and the temple of Mahatapa Mahayogi, 
who is the founder of that place, are situated on different planes. Jnanaganj is at 
the lowest stage. The temple of Rajarajesvari is at the intermediate stage. The place 
of Mahatapa Mahayogi is above all the others.” (1963, p. 202) While not. specifi- 
cally stated, it would appear that this highest plane on the mahakhanda path, can 
be identified with the level of unity beyond the seventeenth kala. 


In reviewing the elements of mahakhanda yoga, we find that it has similarities 
to the fourth Tantric sadhana, i.e., 


over, the ontic levels traversed, and t 
are the same in the two paths. 
nality : it creates a specific kind 


Sivabhava becomes paramasiva-bhava; more- 
he general outline of their interrelationship, 
However, mahakhanda yoga has a _ uniquc intentio- 
of yogic kingdom in suddhakasa, Jnanaganj, with 
its centre of Rajarajesvari, which has no parallel in the fourth sadhana of Kashmir 


Saivism. It is notso much a place for the enjoyment of divine lila as a karma- 
plane for the ceaseless activity of the yogin. 


(3) Akhanda Mahayoga 


The paramarthik Jnanaganj is the highest actualized kingdom of the guru, but 
Kaviraj stresses that it is not yet the rea] kingdom of the guru, which is to be cons- 
tructed by means of akhanda mahayoga. Just as the awakening of Siva and Sakti 
were important goals, respectively, of the previous two paths, the goal of akhanda 
mahayoga is the samarasya or complete union of Siva with his own Sakti. 


Kaviraj also describes it as the union of the universe with pure Being (mahasatta) 
beyond the universe. 


This final kingdom of the guru is tobe | 
beyond Parama-prakrti. Since it has not yet been established, it has not received a 
formal name, although Kaviraj has referred to it as the kingdom of caitanya. Its 
field is the integral universe—nothing is outside it. The other two kingdoms of the 
suru are included Within it. Time is also included in it—the sakti of time functions 


as “penetrated Within’’ (antahpravista). [ts Circumference is the entire created 


world, Containing all the tattvas down to prthivi. At its centre is the 
Visva-guru, 


ocated beyond surya-mandala and 


yoga are structurally 
els in mahakhanda yoga, we may ask if 


fifth Tantric path. If our hypothesis is correct, 
mahayoga would be the level of Mahasaktj as 

darpi guru beyond her, i.e., these two levels Wo 
and sixteenth kalas of this particular path. Th 
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the levels to be united in akhanda 
mahakundalini and the level of the 
uld be associated with the fifteenth 
atis to say, sabdabrahman as para- 
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vak would have to be made samarasa with parabrahman, thereby developing the 
akhanda realm of purnabrahman. In fact, Kaviraj states that if the yogin can fully 
awaken Mahakundalini as the triphasal sakti, he can be established as the akhanda 
mahaguru, attaining a position in the svarupa of purnabrahman (1382, p. 35). 


The Pancamundi Asana and the Nayvamundi Asana 


We are ready now to consider some important structural relationships between 
the pancamundi-asana and the navamundi-asana, as indicated by the imagery 
associated with them. (1963, p. 269-70). In pancamundi-asana, Kali stands on 
Sadasiva, the fifth Part of the asana. The yogin who identifies with this image 
performs the sadhana of the dark fortnight of the wheel of time (kalacakra). It 
develops from the first night of the dark fortnight to the new moon night. This 
dark fortnight is associated with the yogic experiance of the stages of bindu, or 
ardhacandra. In the final stage of unmana, represented by the night of the new 
moon, Mind no longer exists, only great void (Mahasunya) remains. The yogin 
can proceed this far by his own effort, but finds mahasunya a great obstacle. 
Without the grace of Mahasakti. the yogin cannot ascend further into the 
kingdom of cit-sakti. The image of Kali Standing on the pancamundi asana 
represents the yogic work of piercing this mahasunya. 


In the navamundi asana, Paramasiva is the asana; he is not in the form of a 
corpse, but only asleep over the corpses of the five adhikari devatas. Arising from 
the lotus born of his navel is Rajarajesvari or Lalita Srividya who presides over 
him. In the pancamundi asana, Kali Symbolizes the new moon and the yogin 
arrives at the foot of the Mother, but in navamundi asana, Lalita Srividya symbo- 
lizes the full moon, where the yogin attains the lap of the Mother. The pancamundi- 
asana is on this side of mahasunya, but the navamundi-asana is on the other side 
of it. The goddess Tara has a position somewhere between these two goddesses, 
though Kaviraj has not specified her role. 


We can trace the symbolism associated With these three goddesses to certain 
traditional Sakta Tantric texts, such as Mahakalasamhita. where krama-diksa is 
followed by the sadhana of trisakti, or Kali, Tara and Srividya, the three most 
important goddesses among the mandala of the ten mahavidyas, They are worshi- 
pped in succession for the sake of transcending mahasunya. Kali stands in the 
cremation-ground signifying the dissolution of the universe; she signifies the end 
of fifteen kalas. Srividya is also called Sodasi, or the stage of sixteen kalas. Tara 1s 
between fifteen and sixteen; some say she is between the yogic experiences of 
samana and unmana. Tara is the goddess who leads across to the other shore 
beyond time; she presides over the transformative process. Tara, then, would be 
associated with the coagulation and melting of samskaras, i.e., the repeated ascent 
and descent of bindu that precedes the attainment of the sixteenth kala as yugala. 
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It appears that this traditional concept of the sadhana of the three saktis 
has been applied to akhanda mahayoga to express the relationship of ne 
pancamundi-asana to the navamundi-asana. Kaviraj specifies (1963, p. 278) 
that there is indeed the need to cross mahasunya, but this mahasunya is beyond 
the four andas of the universe. The pancamundi-asana is said to exist in the causal 
ocean, which is also known as cidakasa. Sleeping on that ocean is the ksara purusa, 
who contains within himself the five adhikari devatas. Beyond him is the aksara 
purusa who slceps on the supercausal ocean, or suddhakasa. Aksara 
Paramasiva sleeps because he is deluded by aksara prakrti. who arises from him to 


create a dream-universe. The aim of the navamundi sadhana is to awaken Para- 
masiva which will dispel that dream. 


Purusa or 


From this theory, we understand that the aksara purusa is the target of the 


navamundi-asana. His sleep is the root-ignorance, which must be dispelled forever. 
Since creation began, the aksara purusa has been separate from the lila of para 
prakrti and purusottama. If he wishes to enter that lila, he shall have to give up 
his nature as purusa, i.e., he shall have to become a higher-order prakrti, or 
Parama prakrti herself. This can be achieved only if he can effect a permanent 


union with aksara prakrti, Is fusion or synthesis which results in 


because union 
Ontic transformation, sym he awakening of Paramasiva. 


bolized here as t 


2 In akhanda mahayoga, as in the traditio 
of the self-transformation of the 
tize these transformitive 


nal Tantric sadhanas, the processes 
yogin are consistently dialectical. We can schema- 
relationship; in the following manner : 


Purusottama 
aksara purusa Parama unity 
Prakrti 
| aksara prakrti (svatantrya) 
yogamaya -sakti 
Ksara purusa oeemaya) 
(visuddha vijnana- 
kaivalya) 


ksara prakrti 
(mahamaya) 


It seems that 


Kaviraj’s use of t 
actually bel 


he terms ksara, aksara and purusottama 
ng to the structure of the 


fourth Tantric sadhana. In the fourth 
> mahamaya as bindu is the nature of ignorance which veils purnahanta. 
But in akhanda mahayoga, it is aksara prakrti who deludes Paramasiva. In this 
context, aksara prakrti is homologized with purnahanta. 


Given the import 


ance of purnahanta as a central goal in the traditional 
schools of Tantric yop 


a, it is striking to discover that, in his discussion of akhanda 


ed 
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mahayoga, Kaviraj refers to purnahanta itself as the basic form of ignorance—it 1s 
that which blocks the attainment of collective liberation. Purnahanta is sakala 
mahabindu, which in the Sakta symbolism related to the mystic theory of kama- 
kala, is called the sun (surya), itself the product of the amorous union of fire 
(agni) and moon (soma), or Siva and Sakti. In the Sakta Tantras, mahabindu is 
called the divine desire (aprakrta kama). The universe appears like a child in the 
womb of Mahasakti due to this aprakrta kama. 


While Kaviraj has set up his analysis of the Ontological situation to be 
addressed by akhanda mahayoga in terms associated with the fourth sadhana, we 
find that the fourth sadhana is related to the Panca-mundi asana. but not to the 
navamundi-asana. For achieving success in akhanda mahayoga avira} states that 
two conditions must be fulfilled: the surya-mandala aan be pierced, and the 
kingdom of parama prakrti is also to be Pierced. The Surya-Mandala must actually 
refer to the mahabindu as the surya of the theory of kamakala. However, in the 
fourth sadhana, it is mahamaya that is Pierced, not yo sa a Moreover, the 
kingdom of parama prakrti is the goal of the fourth a a center of the 
second kingdom of the guru. It is not pierced by the fourth eaneaa The two 
conditions of akhanda mahayoga can only be fulfilled by postulating ‘he structure 
of a fifth sadhana based on the application of Tantric Principles to the mastery of 
higher ontic levels. ee 


If the sleeping Paramasiva is to awaken fr 
purnahanta as the root-ignorance must be Pierce 
ignorance is not merely to be transcended, but also ¢ 
with higher principles in a new integration. 


Om his dream, yogamaya or 
d. As in all Tantric sadhanas, 
© be transformed and united 


The Tantric Yogin as World-Redeemer 


Revealing his own restlessness with even the ultim 
tional Tantric goal, Kaviraj critiques it as benefiting onl 
has the strength and the commitment to spend decades 7 
about the rest of the world—humanity sunk jn its ignor 
mistakes in untold incarnations, awakening eve; So sl 
individual by individual ? Considering the critica] ti 
any true individual welfare without the Collective we 
fact, is inextricably bound up with global welfare. 


acy of purnatva, the tradi- 
y the individual yogin who 
1 intensive sadhana. What 
ance, destined to repeat its 
Owly through the centuries 
mes we live in, can there be 
Ifare? Our own welfare, in 


In the yogic theory of the Jnanaganj ashram, t 
own purnatva must look back compassionately upon all people sunk in their colle- 
ctive ignorance and dedicate himself to Winning the purnatya of the entire world. 
One yogin working prodigiously within one lifetime, could become identified with 
the aksara purusa sleeping on the supercausal ocean. If he could awaken from the 
world-dream, the root—ignorance in purnahanta itself would disappear and the 
kingdom of caitanya be created. 


he yogin who has gained his 
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As Kaviraj has written (1963, p. 216), the boundaries between all the kingdoms 
would collapse, including the boundaries between the two previous kingdoms of the 
guru, and the boundary that separates them from the kingdom of maya. Samsara 
will disappear, and because it no longer exists, there is no need for the shelter of 
kingdoms beyond samsara. It isthis decisively eschatological vision that informs 
Kaviraj’s intent, because with the callapse of all the ontic levels. beings at all these 
levels have an equal right to enter the new kingdom of caitanya, the real kingdom 
of the guru. Hence, as world-redeemer the akhanda guru must effect a complete 
ontological reconstruction, replacing the old hierarchy of being with its complexity 


of levels, with the boundlessness of a single mandala as the radiant kingdom of 
caitanya, where all may experience their purnatva. 


“Every kingdom has two sections. One is the center, and the other is outside 


it. If the strength of the center lessens, the circle as the sphere of adhikara becomes 
smaller. If the strength of the center increases, the sphere becomes larger. Once 
the strength of the center becomes unlimited, the sphere of adhikara becomes uni- 
versally pervasive, to the extent that it becomes endless. Once the strength of the 
sakti of the center increases, the number of privileged people who can enter the 


center decreases; but once the strength of the center increases, grace becomes exten- 
ded without limit.” (1963, p. 222). 


To establish this kingdom the yogin must complete its sadhana while in the 
mortal body. Even if one person obtain the complete stage in the mortal body, the 
anu and Paramanu of the entire universe are united with him. The akhanda guru 
is able to liberate the entire universe from all kinds of want and put it in total bliss 
and lordship. With the permission of the ruler situated in the center, all inhabi- 
tants of earth can sit on the petals of that great lotus. However, the perfection of 


this kingdom is not static, because the sakti of time exists as ‘“‘penetrated within;” 
it is simply the end of every kind of ignorance. 








There is a definite method prescribed for the creation of this new kingdom of 
caitanya, which requires that the yogin move in specific directions, back and 
: forth across ontic levels, if he is to succeed. The first directive includes a prohibi- 
tion: After ascending to Mahasakti and becoming identified with her, i.¢., 
becoming Mahasakti herself, the akhanda yogin must make no attempt to enter 
parabrahman, because akhanda yoga requires a return to the lowest tattva of 
earth (prthivi) to achieve its goal, and if the yogin enters parabrahman or 
Mahaprakasa, there is no possibility of returning to the universe. In this regard, 
Kaviraj quotes the principle used by the Mahayana Buddhists: nirvana is not to 
be entered until all sentient beings have been liberated. Even after attaining Maha- 
bodhi, Lord Buddha did not enter nirvana because it would have precluded his 
ability to help others gain full Enlightenment. 
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To follow Kaviraj’s thought exactly, we niust first ascertain what he mieanis 


by the term Mahasakti. Kaviraj assists us by stating that this Mahasakti is not 


the svarupa of Mahasakti, soit must be one of her ‘‘shadows.* Kaviraj states 
that full lordship (purna aisvarya) manifests at the level of realizing Mahasakti; 
now this lordship is par excellence the experience of the yogin who attains 
purnahanta. In fact, the first shadow (chaya) of the World-mother is yogamaya 
as para-vak, the supreme form of the universe as sabdabrahman; parabrahman as 
formless luminous Being (mahaprakasa) beyond the universe is the level just beyond 
yogamaya, In all likelihood, Kaviraj is referring to this level of yogamaya as 
the Mahasakti with whom the yogin should identify. 

Accordingly, the akhanda yogin who attains yogamaya must not ascend 
further, because entry into mahaprakasa would mean his eternal dissolution there 
in the place beyond the universe with no possibility of return for the sake of 
benefiting the world. Rather, the yogin who realizes Mahasakti as yogamaya 
must then make an about-face and re-descend to the nabhi-cakra, through all the 
associated levels of the universe. This descent in akhanda Mahayoga is called the 
sadhana of pure selfless love (Visuddha prema). Kaviraj underscores the full 
import of that descent for the yogin by specifying that the sadhana of prema is 
done in the human level not in the divine level. When this sadhana of prema is 
complete, the svarupa of the yogin is transformed. 


Now the task is to unite his essence or satta as Mahasakti with the satta that 
has been formed by the sadhana of prema. This unified satta will then begin to 
permeate the entire universe. It will also allow the yogin to enter mahaprakasa 
without fear of dissolution, because balance or equilibrium (samya) between the 
various ontic levels has been attained.’ Due to supreme power of freedom or sva- 
tantrya-sakti, which exists at the level of parabrahman, both functions can exist 


simultaneously yet separately. 


In order to enter mahaprakasa, the mahayogin must concern himself with app- 
rehending the universal eternal moment (mahaksana) which exists beyond time. 
Even within time, he must try to grasp ksana by concentrating his efforts on the 
junctures of time, or sandhi. Though ksana is single, it manifests differently and 
separately, according to the course that the sadhaka follows. ~But eventually 
it will become universal, revealing itself as mahaksana. When mahaksana is expe- 
rienced, the yogin comes to know mahaprakasa. Here Kaviraj reworks the classical 
Tantric theme of the relationship of time and eternity, in which reality is the eternal 
moment or ksana, and time is only an imaginary construct of the buddhi. The associa- 
tion of mahaksana and mahaprakasa indicates, according to our own analysis of the 
structure of Tantric yoga, that mahaprakasa is revealed at the level of the sixteenth 
kala in this mahayoga, which again is in accord with the tentative evidence of a 


fifth sadhana. 
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According to Kaviraj’s particular viewpoint (as transcribed by Singh, 1968), 
those who have labored in the past for collective liberation did not understand the 
correct procedure to be followed. This is the gist of his analysis : Previous saints 
have attempted to make cit-sakti as the World-Mother descend into each lower 
bindu, thereby transforming them completely. But for Kaviraj, this will not achieve 
collective liberation. Rather, the yogin must transcend the World-Mother and 
become identified with Paramasiva. It is at this point that the yogin 1s called the 
darpi-guru. The darpi-guru, rather than the Mother, must be established in all the 
lower bindus. From this comment, we obtain a glimpse of the vastness of his endea- 
vor. The entire universe—all four andas and the formless kingdom of yogamaya- 
must be transformed by making parabrahman descend. 


Even after the yogin has safely entered mahaprakasa, he is directed to once 
again redescend into the universe, even to the lowest tattva of prthivi. This descent 
from mahaprakasa seems to follow a pattern from classical Tantric sadhana in which 
the development of adhah-kundalinj follows the development of urdhva-saktt. 
Kaviraj’s intent is to expand the svatantrya-sakti found at the level or parabrahman 
so that it permeates the entire universe. Kaviraj hints that there is a procedure to 
be followed : first ananda js established, then vijnana and finally satya, Then svata- 
ntrya-sakti develops, along with the full development of mahaprema in the world. 


When the mahayogin enters mahaprakasa, it reveals itself as self-manifested 
all-encompassing Being. The mahayogin directly understands how his yoga is related 
to every particle of the universe: the gross, subtle and causal states, as well as all 
time—past, present and future—are seen to be inseparably connected. Even the 
conceptual difference of Being (sat) and non-Being (asat) disappears. The maha- 
ksana resting In mahaprakasa is free of sequence, because sequence is the chara- 
cteristic of time. This mahaksana is homologized with omniscience—it is supernal 
knowledge that is simultaneously general and specific. Although there may appear 
to be a procedure in effecting this descent, when mahaksana as ommiscience iS 
made to descend into the world, there is no sequence in its manifestation. The 
supreme partless jnana which descends, dawns all at once, not part by part. 


Having followed the logic of akhanda mahayoga, we find that the Mother 
of the universe as yogamaya is to be made samarasa with the darpi guru, who must 
be the yogin himself who has attained parabrahman or the full nature of Paramasiva 
(paramasivatva) ds purnatva. When the sakala and the niskala mahabindus, or 
sabdabrahman and parabrahman, can interpenetrate fully in a totally balanced 
way, the supreme ontic transformation will occur. An akhanda mandala made of 
seventeen kalas will develop in purnabrahman as a completely new creation—a 
boundless post-eschatological kingdom that can embrace all mankind. 
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This is the purna advaita stage, when a single atman as purnabrahman 
remains as partless ananda, and yet can sport with its own nature, taking endless 
diverse forms. Both oneness and multiplicity, identity and individuality will coexist 
simultan2ously, due to their samarasya. In lila, every existence may be possible, 
with no trace of time, maya, avidya, etc. The universe will not be dissolved in the 
akhanda mandala created in purnabrahman, but rather be perfected, with no chance 
of ever falling into ignorance again, because aprakrta kama and all! desiderative 
forms of Want have been abolished forever. 


Although Kaviraj himself believed that he was approaching the realization of 
his ultimate goal, he was unable to achieve ‘t during his life-time. According to 
his disciple, Hemendranath Chakravarty, Kaviraj had reached the level of the 
mahakhanda guru, and was in the process of completing the various stages of the 
akhanda mahayoga. Nonetheless, the Jnanaganj teachings remain a living Tantric 
sampradaya, inspiring the endeavors of other yogins trained at that secret ashram, 

_as well as several of the disciples of both Visuddhananda and Kaviraj. But until 
one or another of these yogins comes forth to further interpret the principles of 
akhanda mahayoga, the continuing work will remain hidden from the world. 
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GOPINATH KAVIRAJ ON KASHMIR SAIVISM 


NAVJIVAN RASTOGI 


Kaviraj ji once remarked “in spite of the antiquity of Sakta Culture and of its 
philosophical traditions. | - .the reason why no serious attempt was made is said to 
have been that it was deemed improper to drag down for rational examination 
truths inaccessible to the experience of ordinary man.... This reason .s not 
convincing enough, for if the Upanisads could be made the basis of philosophical 
system, there Is no reason why the sakta Agamas could not be similarly utilized. | 
For the function of Philosophy is, as Joad rightly remarks, to accept the data 


C . hee i lta 
‘urnished by the specialists who have worked in the field and then ‘to assess the 
meaning and significance.?1 


The style of Kaviraj displays a typical quality—this quality appears to be the 
sae hese of his approach and personal commitment to philosophy—that even | 
ae ‘i pamncilae system he does so in a much larger context. rete 
finds al] es, - strong champion of the synthetic character of Indian thought _ 
fine dn leat eee 'raditions and schools knit together by that central _— 
from schate — _ ~kptession, * This approach he seems to have nb . 

rs of the Trikg tradition. In his famous manual, the Pratyabhijnahr- 


daya, Ksemaraj 
eMart iti | j 
siders faja rejects fundamental distinction among various systems and con 





the 1 
m as forming different Steps or stages of the supreme ideality—Tadbhu- 


mikah sary ive | 
ddarsanasthitayah.s This integral approach has been operative 1n 
ae 


| 
| 
7 | 
1. History of Philosophy Eastern and Western (HPEW), Ed. S. Radha- | 
krishnan, London, 1952, Vol. I, p. 401. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





lace 


- Palani had enough of analytical work attempting to describe the 
nm’ Systems in isolation, taking each asa different prasthana and 
proceeding along its own line. But time, I believe, has come when 
scholars should come out from their narrow grooves, take up a synthetic 
amie at things and try to discover the underlying unity and interpret 
India’s outlook as a whole’’. Foreword to the Studies in Jaina Philosophy 
(SJP), Nathmal Tatia, Banaras, 195] p. XXIll. 
3. PH Sutra 8. 
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two ways. On the one hand, it seeks to discover reciprocity and parallelism between 


Sadhana and philosophy and on the other, it brings the relative system into com- 


parative focus of a much wider magnitude.4 While there has been an instant gain 


from this method in the form of spontaneous unravelling of many a hitherto riddle, 
there has been a loss too that the original form of that system stands diluted making 


it pretty difficult to comprehend its precise character. 


With these preliminary observations let us now proceed to the main topic. 


Nomenclature 

The term Kashmir Saivism has extensive application® and, to some extent, its 
import is geographical. Presumably it encompasses dualistic, dualistic-monistic 
and non-dualistic traditions of the Saivistic thought in Kashmir. We will, however, 
restrict ourselves to the sense in which Kaviraj uses it. In this sense it stands for 
Pratyabhijiia system or Pratyabhijia-Spanda combine, that is, the monistic tradi- 
tion of Fsvaradvayavada or Sivadvayavada. To him, therefore, it does not consti- 
tute a school in the narrow sense of the term like Nyaya or Vaisesika, instead it 
denotes a definite conceptual framework manifesting itself in all the monistic Saiva 
traditions of Kashmir. In his viewit represents an extremely invaluable ancient 
treasure of the Indian thought.* We have to bear two things in mind with regard 
to the discussion we are going to have now-on this system. One, there are two 
under currents of Indian thought—Vedic and tantric which may be designated 
respectively as vedic and tantric cultures as well. Kashmir Saivism is the 
essence ofthe tantric culture. Hence all the characteristic traits of the tantric 
culture and concomitant thought system thereof are closely preserved in its concep- 
tual and structural frame work. Two, Sakta philosophical tradition constitute the 
sister or complementary thought system of Kashmir Saivism.? This factor has led 
to the considerable exploitation of the literature of Sakta monistic tradition by 


Kaviraj towards formulating his conclusions. 





4 See for detailed treatment of this aspect, BV Dvivedi’s article ‘‘arra U4 
aeqatea Bi Hla ST HY 2A”’, Parishad Patrika (PP), Vol. XVIII-2, Bihar 
Rashtrabhasha Parishad, p. 30. 

5  Krama Tantricism of Kashmir (KT), Navjivan Rastogi, Delhi, 1979, 
Vol. I, p. |. 


6. “oe aredrr frare aaa at we aa sitet gee aerar gv” 
Bharatiya Sarmnskrti Aur Sadhana (BSS), G.N. Kaviraj, two volumes, 


Patna, 1963, Vol. I, p. 1, 3. 
7. Cp. eqysatagaatfat: TATA STE: 
Siva-drsti-Vrtti (SDV), Utpala, KSTS, p. 94. 
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Mechanism of Non-Duality 


To Kaviraj Kashmir Saivists are staunch non-dualists. This non-duality 
(advayata) has been explained in terms of perfection( piirnara) or synthesis (samara- 
sya). Though both denote one and the same thing, they exhibit a shade of subtle 
difference in their connotation. The concept of piirnata connotes unbroken conti- 
nuity of self-potentiality (self-autonomy) and Samarasya_ stands for that state of 


self where all contradictions stand dissolved being knitted by a more fundamental 
meaning. 


(a) As Pirnata 


The plenary existence which has been conceived at the root of limited cxiste- 
nee, is designated as Parama Siva. Parama Siva isa pure monistic principle 
which has been explained with the aid of two equations. The first of them 1s the 
equation of ‘being of the nature of luminosity’ and ‘reflective awareness’ (Prakasu- 
vimaréamaya) and the second is that of being-consciousness-bliss (Sat-Cit-Ananda). 
These are mutually interchangeable equations : 

Prakasa = Sat + Cit 


Vimarsa = Cit + Ananda 


The presence of Cit in both the situations underlines the consciousness-character 
(Caitanya-svabhava) of Sat. This may be taken to be reiteration of Utpaladeva’s 
description of Vimarsa as constituting the nature of Prakagsa.' In plain words the 
only means to drive home the monistic character of the supreme principle is to 
accept it not only as luminous but self-luminous and to consider self-luminosity as 
pregnant with consciousness. Prakasa and Vimaréa have been designated by an- 
other nomenclature of Siva and Sakti also. By calling Siva unbroken self-lumino- 
sity and Sakti self-repose (Atma-vigsranti) of that luminosity® the notion of self- 
dependence (Atma-nirbharata)—an additional attempt to explain perfection—-has 
been made more intelligible. Self-expression of the ultimate reality is possible only 
through its intrinsic Power of autonomy. Thanks to its freedom, it can project the 
other, even though continuing to remain one, on the locus of its original being. 
This freedom is the gate-way to the fusion of infinite polarities.}° 





Really Speaking the idea of 


reality as understood here is that of dynamic 
reality wh 


Ose activity is derived from self-autonomy and _ since this activity cannot 
be mechanical it is posited as conscious or intelligent. This explains why power as 


toe 








8. wauranaareey farsi fazerray 
Isvara-pratyabhijiia-karika (IPK), Utpala, KSTS, 1.5.11. 


9. Tantrika Vahmaya Men Sakta Drsti (TVSD) G.N. Kaviraj, Patna, 
1963, p. 165. 


10. Ibid., p. 2. 
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consciousness (Cidrupa Sakti) happens to bea favourite theme of the Agamas. To 
say Sakti is identical with Siva means it spells reality’s potential of self-becoming. 
It does not change or evolve (Parinama), it only expands and contracts (Prasara 
and Samkoca). It is, therefore, depicted as vibrating (Spandatmaka). It is why 
the Absolute. ultimate light or supreme being never considered inactive. On con- 
ceiving the supreme luminosity in terms of ‘being’ one has to reckon with the exis- 
tence of activity called *becoming’ in it and the supreme luminosity as agent of that 
activity. This becoming-activity in technical parlance goes by the name of Sphuranz 
(Vibration/shining) or Vimarsa. The same movement—potential or vibrational 
character is known as the Absolutic functionality (Krtyakaritva) in the tantric ter- 
minology. The emergence of cause-effect relationship in the form of doer-deedship 
(Kartrkarma-bhava) in Kashmir Saivism is a logical outcome of the same. 


Consciousness-power has twin phases. Creation. dissolution etc. are conse- 
quent upon the play of this power. It is ever active. On the one hand, expressing 
itself as self-concealment (Atma-tirodhana) or obscuration its dynamicity creates the 
world which remained inherent in it till now. On the other hand. manifesting itself 
as self-expression or grace (Anugraha) it dissolves that world and thereby occasions 
its absorption in the Absolute. Sustenance of world is the intermediary stage bet- 
ween creation and dissolution.’ From Sakta point of view voluntary self-limita- 
tion of the Absolutic essence constitutes the only valid answer to our quest for a 
logical explanation as to why the Self Which transcends time, space and causality is 
entrapped into the process of time. The aforesaid Tirodhana is nothing but self- 
contraction. Unless self-contraction has taken place the creation cannot be accoun- 
ted for, because without contraction the self does not get connected with a body. 
Removal of this self-contraction, that iS, Pirodhana, is broue a. 
Tirodhana is, thus, nothing but appearance of duality in or pd poe 
is nothing but manifestation of identity with the total] luminosity.12 Let us remind 
again, this is what we understand by contraction and expansion of Sakti. There 
is no doubt then that fivefold functionality IS just another name for freedom/con- 
sciousness. | 


Samvit (intelligence) may be compared to a mirror in which this world shines 
like an image reflected in a transparent medium. Just as the image is not different 
from the mirror, the world too remains inseparable from consciousness. But let us 
not press this analogy beyond this point. A Mirror reflects an object, but intelli- 
gence, in its perfection, being creative does not require an object outside itself. This 
is freedom or power of actualization that 1S, Bhavana-samarthya. Thus despite 
the innumerable variety of the reflected world in Parama Siva, the supreme intelli- 
gence always retains its uniform character jin the form of uninterrupted unity of 


ee re 





ll. HPEW, p. 405. 
12. TVSD, pp. 7-8 (Introduction). 
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being and consciousness. Reality remains undifferentiated as Universal Being, yet 
its specific forms are many and diverse, exactly asa mirror is one yet the images 
reflected therein are many. One becomes many, not under pressure from some 
external agency but as a result of its inherent dynamism. Motion appears to get 
started and multiplicity evolved under the impact of the aforesaid dynamicity. This 


is the reason why reality retains its unity intact in the face of emergence of creation 
etc. and countless variety thereof. 


We thus, encounter three possible conditions for consideration :}3 


1. Only Samvit, even without the ‘within’ manifestation of world «# Cit< 
(Prakasa) 


2. Samvit and the world manifested within (lack of external projections 
Ananda = (Svatantrya) 


3. Samvit, world shining within and external projection thereof=/ccha= 
(Camatkara or Krida). 


In each condition Samvit as such remains one and intact, leaving no scope for 
distinction to steal in. It is therefore, described as Nirvikalpa i. ¢., free from logi- 
cal construction and modification. A comparison of the three states will tell us 
that the first conditions represents that state where there is no manifestation-ncither] 
external nor internal. The second is the state of internal, not external, manifesta- 
tion. And third, which belongs to Iccha@ stands for the external projection. The 


externality is in a sense figurative, because Samvit be'ng perfect even the aaeahied 
externality has no scope outside it. 


The problem is : how does the determinate creation (Vikalpa Srsti) proceed 
from the indeterminate (Nirvikalpa) source? The answer is, from the autonomy or 
dynamicity of Samvit, though Creation is a manifestation and its variety is also in 
the nature of manifestation. The world is inherent in Sakti and Sakti in Parama 
Siva. When Sakti is inactive or dormant Vimarsa is considered dissolved in 
Prakusa (Antarlinavimar ga) : In the typical language of the tantras Siva minus 
Sakti is Sava (corpse) : and when Sakti is active, as it always is, supreme conscio- 
usness overflows with reflective awareness of itself. This self-awareness ( Atma- 


paramars2) of the supreme being expresses itself as ‘I’ (Aham) which is called perfect 


and total i ne na) because there is nothing outside or beyond it that may act as its 
counter-positive in form of ‘this’ (Idam). In the usual tantric diction this is Purna- 
hamta—complete and total I-hood. Perfection of ‘I’ implies presence of the entire 
reflected world in it as in the case of a mirror. Then alone the world becomes iden- 
tical with “I”.** From this it follows automatically that Samvit is both Prakasa 


13. TVSD, pp. 405-406. 


(Phrases in parenthesis convey our interpretation). 
14. HPEW, p. 406. 
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as well as VimarSa—transcending the world (Visvatmaka) as well as remaining 
immanent within it (Visvamava). Both together constitute the total (Pirna). | 


Perhaps the above discussion has become inordinately long, but it has served 
a purpose. As it will be seen that the foregoing discussion embodies the logical 
arguments of the Saiva absolutist against the charge that Saiva position of ‘real 
py With its concomitant ‘real plurality’ is logically unthinkable. The same 
logic also meets the charge of logical incoherence against the Saiva advocacy of the 
relation of identity between the Absolute and the world order, both being two reals 


Of coordinate status.15 


(b) As Samarasya 
~ # ee 

ais stealer _ tale hdl the essence of Advaita iS Samarasya 1.€., 
into the othe, oi 0 irae sage iets eee pon ets OMMHOn of one 
Bhavana Siidiaidemacbeat ae rea tva-Sakti, Prakasa-Vimarsa and Satta- 
means synthesis of being and pean SOmpiele unison. Perfection, therefore, 
reality cannot o ee . eae on (Siva-Sakti-samarasya).\® The perfect 
Siig. -< iki ak E ne than as free un-interrupted luminosity.*7 
luminosity, amounting. ; = ‘ated luminosity and Sakti is self-repose of that 
state there jg only oe es ne Words, to self-recognition.18 In the pure Siva 
cendental state The ae 1€ absence of any relation with Sakti it is trans- 
there is g complete ie oan off-shoot of Sakti. But in Parama Siva state 
NENCE, Equinoice » a evn ete of identity with Sakti—both remain in equal promi- 
are actually ae gs identity. the Iwo; even while conceptually remaining two, 
Following on th oe ss halal = transcendent and immanent simultaneously. 
Kashmir Saivism mn ae ers jaraja,’® Kaviraj considers it a special feature of 
Being means ac Se a thing has been Tepeated elsewhere in a different idiom. 
bliss.20 fo, Pia ‘cannes and consciousness means being and both coexist in 
to several equat; er explication of the concept of Samarasya, Kaviraj takes recourse 
The same ap pee sa ne aoe them is the equation of Sat, Cit and Ananda. 

Solute reality which is ‘being’ (Sat) from the point of view of existence 





IS, 
ie. eeu 2t7 216. 
1 ; Ibid. p. 106. 
iG Ibid, , Dp. 165. : 
Terre H Pet Ta Cara a fae aT tata Sar ATAT ara & | Seat 
nig — We Faget at afe a Scat Grd faereq aur farardia 
20, Ibid, D. 166 TVSD, pp. 2, 8 (Introduction). 
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is Cit from the point of view of expression and Ananda from the point of view of 
aesthetic enjoyment.2£ The second is one of simultaniety between the two states of 
Samadhi—V yuthina (waking up from Samadhi) and Nirodha (cessation of deter- 
minate idea).?* This has earned its designation as Nityodita or Nirvyuthana 
Samadhi in the classical texts, because even in the awakened condition the experi- 
ence of Samadhi continues unabated.?2 The third is the equation of Bhakti 
(devotion) and Citi (consciousness) marking individual's and Siva’s powers respec- 
tively.2* This particular point will be somewhat enlarged upon in. the sequel. 
Thus we are fully seized of the fact that the Absolutic essence consists of the 
ultimate equipoise and coincides with the Upanisadic idea of **Parama samya."7° 

Ignorance 


In order to substantiate the extreme monism of Kashmir Saivists, Kaviraj 
subjects their concept of ignorance to a detailed treatment. A question miay 
be raised: where does the world come from when the world is essentially 
identical with Prakasa? The question may be framed differently : If the ultimate 
reality is characterized by self-effulgence what is it that Icads to emergence of the 
world because in the absolutist’s view nothing except Prakasa exists? Suivisl's 
favourite reply has already figured above in a different context. Here we will spell 
out the traditional approach as presented by Kaviraj. As stated earlier, the Absolu- 
tic freedom has two elements—diminution and expansion (Samkoca and Prasara). 
The divine potency responsible for this diminution is called ‘power of obscuration 
(Tirodhana Sakti) and the event of diminution ‘act of obscuration’ 
(Tirodhana Krtya). The ultimate reality first of all manifests ZYirodhana Suktt 
which obscures former’s intrinsic character. In other words, it is the non-appearance 
of the Godly potency which remained undifferentiated hitherto.*® Negation or 
non-realization of freedom in consciousness constitutes one type of ignorance where- 
as absence of consciousness in freedom the other type. Both these types of igno- 
rance depict two phases of imperfect knowledge (Apirna Jiiana) and both are 
usualy conveyed by a single term—Anavamala. Avava literally means finitude or 
avomicity (Anubhava) i.e., turning perfect into imferfect. By calling it Mala 
(coating) a reference is made to its veiling capacity.4% The difinitive terms used to 
denote these two phases of ignorance are Paurusa and Bauddha linked with the 
individual or empirical being and the intellect respectively. The intellectual igno- 

21. Ibid., p. 8 (Introduction). 

22. BSS.I. p. 6. 

23. TVSD, p. 167. 

24. Ibid., p. 163. 

29. Tt aaMafe faery 1 Ibid., p. 3; BSS, I, p. 304. 

26. BSS, I, p. 38. 
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Here fenorance or Mala has a wider meaning and Maya is conceived to 
be its dependent category. 
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rance possesses twofold character—incomprehension and misconiprehension, where- 
us atomic ignorance consists in individuation or self-diminution. Understandably 
enough this is singled out as the sole cause of worldly career.2® The self, despite 
being perfect and identical with Siva, considers itself imperfect due to self-finitude 
wrought by this Ma/a. Though infinite, it starts experiencing itself as finite and 
conditioned. Once individuation sets in. good and evil tendencies (Vasan7s) arise, 
which invariably result in birth (association with body), age (span of physical exis- 
tence) and enjoyment (Bhoga=expericnce of pleasure and pain). This in fact 
constitutes Karma mala i.e., obscuration inthe form of coatings arising from 
action,—Kala, Vidya, Raga, Kala, Nivyati, and their conglomerate called Maya. 
Mayiya Mala is the next impurity that is responsible for the experience of gross 
elements, subtle and gross body, their regional substrate as well as their varied 
enjoyable objects. The bound or individual self remains perpetually obscured by 
the three impurities.2® Amongst these three Anava is the basic impurity whereas 
Karma and Mayiya are dependent or secondary ones. They tread the following 
course—Paurusa ->Karma-+Mayiya and Bauddha. Towards regaining Sivahood 
adherence to the fourfold Upayas (redemptive knowledge)—Anava Sakta etc.—is 
considered necessary in the first instance for removal of the nielicctual or Bauddha 
ignorance. Refinement of the determinate idea due to constant practice leads to 
he emergence indeterminate deat this pont ike ination is rough 
ctual ignorance (negation of cauiaas < oe ea a" sath 
Jiiana (awareness of freedom) and na ee amie 
Wie tata ae Gas e removal of atomicity to that oF Paurusa 

(real | Freecom im consciousness). This is in fact what is known as 
emancipation. In fairness to the absolutistic character of the system it must be 
stated that Diksa too emerges in the wake of the Absolutic activity.31 Thus the 
entire process transpires to be one of freeing self by the self. 


Kashmir Saivism VS. Advaita Vedanta 


Ra comparative estimate of Advaita Vedanta and Kashmir Saivism by 
Kaviraj is a classic example of Philosophical insight and assumes enormous 
significance for proper appraisal of the Saiva absolutism of Kashmir. This has in 
fact helped to bring out distinctive character of the two excellent systems of 
thought. The main distinctions may be recounted as under : Brahmavada describes 
Maya as different from both real and unreal, and indescribable. The Saivists 
hold that this does not totally eliminate the impression of duality. It is admitted 
that Maya is non-entity, unreal (Tuccha) when viewed from the Absolute’s angle 


28. BSS, I, p. 149. 
29. Ibid., p. 265-66. 


30. Ibid., p. 149. 
31. Ibid., p. 266. 
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and also that the reality of empirical level has no bearing on the HaTiseencen til 
principle of Brahman. But the question is: why does duality appear ‘ all, if 
there is only one non-dual conscious principle ? To the Vedantin pure Brahman % 
simply the substratum of the beginningless world-order whose appearance is rooted 
in the illusory transformation (Vivarta). To assert that 


the properties such as 
creativity etc. 


are superimposed upon Brahman, makes it all the more. difficult 
to grasp as to how the Absolute becomes the finite being, 7 
no denying the fact that there (00 is ignorance, Maya, in the Saiva absolutism, 
but its appearance is not contingent. It represents an Absolutic mode occasioned 
by voluntary exercise of the Absolutic freedom. 
of cloud and sun Kaviraj emphasizes that there is no deviation from its unobscured 
nature even when it veils itself by its own power. The w 
but the reflection or 
of variety constitutes 


world or God”? There is 


By fully exploiting the analogy 


orldly variety is nothing 
° eo e . satis . : = 7 ° yn 
awareness (Vimarsa) of its own being. The mantfestats 
7 “the Ahe » 82 
the nature i.e., self-being (Svabhava), of the Absolute. 


Brahmavyadins too admit that the Self h 
however, the Self js pure witness 
caltanyatmaka), while 
absolutists) subscribe 
and as agency, 


as its oWn nature. In their view, 
Or constitutes locus-consciousness LAGI Sp Hane 
isvaravadins (a traditional way of describing the daiva 
to its nature as consisting of freedom, as constituting freedom 
Here lies the major 
proudly noted by Ksemaraja,.33 
the systems admits of simil 
Kartrtva (agency), 
of Parama Siva 34 


disagreement between the two—a_ feature 
In fact, the description of the Absolute in ‘path 
ar terminology except that Brahman is devoid sd 
Whereas Vimarésa or Kartrtva constitutes the Absolutic SREEDEE 

The absence of vigorous affirmation of freedom in the Vedantic 
ADsoliite “onrpels Kaviraj to conclude, hesitatingly though, that appearance olf 
duality is not actually eliminated from Sahkara’s Vedanta.8® 


32. Ibid., I, pp. 3-4. 
* Baeraea WWeawarasainbad wegaat Ta | 
: Quoted from PH, TVSD, p. 4 
34. The Saiva absolutists never try to conceal their attitude towards Brahma- 
Vadins. The description of Vedantin’s position as fafanataalata or 
MTA aTaTE does not appear to be laudatory. Also see Conception of 


Matter (COM), Umesh Misra, Allahabad, 1936, p. xiv (Foreword). 
35. BSS, I, p. S. 


For what has been stated in the foregoing discussion the Saivists assign 
Samkhya’s Purusa and Vedanta’s Brahman to the lower state (Apara- 
vastha) of the Self. Saivists are not even prepared to accommodate them 
in the penultimate (Parapara) state, not to talk of the ultimate state of 
the self, According to Saivists such state has never come up for discus- 
sion in the Vedanta texts. In fact, that alone is the absolute. BSS, I, 
pp. 148-49, 
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In the Saiva monistic tradition the term Advaita denotes eternal synthesis of 
the two. In Sankara’s view Advaita means negation of the two. Sankara describes 
Brahman as real and Maya as indefineable. He cannot accept Mayato be real 
or treat it at par with the Absolute. That is why the Vedantic absolutism, 
according to Kaviraj, is exclusive and based on renunciation or elimination. 
Unlike the agamas, it fails to become inclusive or all-embracing.8® In the agamic 
view the identity of the Absolute and Afay@ is automatically established by showing 
M aya as stemming from Brahman and also as real. If we adhere to the logic of 
Sankara’s Vedanta we wil have to concede that Brahman too is unreal/indefineable, 
because in the condition in which M&ya is stated to be unreal/indefineable, because 
the knowledge of Brahman in that stage will be a byproduct of Maya. 
Even while assuming the correctness of Sankara’s premise, ‘‘of the two opposed 
to another like darkness and light,’’$” it may be stated that darkness arises from 
light by friction and it is darkness again that culminates in light by friction. Both 
are eternally united, both exist totally integrated in their being.88 This is what 
has been pronounced time and again as Samrasya of Siva-Sakti or attainment of 
Cit-Ananda which marks a unique feature of Kashmir Saivism. 


(a) Jnana-Bhakti Synthesis 


Kaviraj goes on enlarging the equation of Cid-Ananda- -synthesis. According 
to him the additional peculiarity of the Saiva absolutism lies in the fact that it 
neither advocates the path of dry knowledge, nor the path of devotion bereft of 
knowledge, rather it lays downa path that integrates knowledge and devotion 
both. Logically Bhakti has no place in the ultimate stage of the absolutism 
propounded by Sankara. According to him devotion is basically duality-centric 
and as such does not exist in the Absolutic state on attainment of knowledge. 
Needless to say, this devotion is ignorance-based and instrumental in character.?° 
But, on the contrary, in the Trika philosophy Moksa has been portrayed as 
Cidananda-labha (attainment of consciousness-bliss) or Purnahamtacamatkara 
(self-relish flowing from perfect I-hood). Now the aspect of consciousness 
(Cidamsa) is knowledge and that of bliss (Anandamsa) devotion. The perfect 
I-hood or self-relish which marks the limit of knowledge, also marks the limit of 
Cf. ead sreraeattarcainea: staiska aged of aenaaed a 
qeefa, a anata | Weratdardareaey aaaaer va, fa da auf 
onfadaraana 

Uddyota on Svacchanda-tantra 4.391-92. 
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love or devotion. It is why it offers congenial ground for synthesis. Here the 
element of consciousness 1.¢., Siva-state, and that of bliss i... Suksfi-state, stand 
fused together instantly turning it into synthesis of devotion-knowledge or equipotse 
of Siva-Sakti.4° 


(b) Synthesis of the efficient and material causes 


By expounding the analogies of Yogin and Mayavin employed in Tripur% and 
Pratyabhijfia Kaviraj has drawn our attention to the creation of world as being 
rooted in the Absolutic will or as being totally independent of the material cause. 
Citing a Karika from Utpala, 41 he says creation means externalisation of the 
inner content. The objective totality exists in the consciousness-Self (Cidatma), 
only part of it occasionally gets manifested due toits Will. In the creation of 
this kind the material cause is rendered irrelevant.42. This independence from the 
material cause in the Saiva absolutism is very well known in the form of the 
doctrine of the unity between efficient and material causes (Abhinna-nimittopad a 
navada) in Sankara’s Advaitism. Indeed, belief in absolutism presupposes the 
rejection of distinction between the efficient and the material. But, since Sankara’s 
absolutism hesitates to admit the real agency inthe Absolute, the creation turns 
out to be an off-spring of ignorance, instead of Self-will. 


Absolutist’s Logic of Advaita Bhakti 


Since the notion of devotion (Bhakti) has been mooted out in the context of 
the Saiva absolutism we ought to record our indebtedness to Kaviraj for his two 
contributions. In the first place, he has developed the concept of the Absolutic 
devotion in its necessary dimensions giving out the absolutist’s rationale and, in 
the second, he has brought into bold relief the aesthetical implications of the 
notion of Bhakti highlighting its Rasa-character. 





(a) Its mechanism 


In the Saiva absolutism knowledge and devotion, Jina and Bhakti are 
synonymous expressions. According to the Tantraloka the distinguishing feature 
of the descent of power (Saktip ata) consists in the rise of devotion for the divine.!% 
And this Saktipata j is basically an expression of Anugraha Sakti i.e., the Absolu- 
tic Capacity of self-enlargement. Abhinava equates it with the Adee cause of 


— 





40.  Ibid., pp. 6-8. 


41. faa fe  aaisea-feaafaroraareafe: | 

ata faeararraa set THAT IPK 1.5.7 
42. BSS, I, p. 13. 
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: - Ibid., p. 231. Though Kaviraj does not refer to the Tantraloka, his treat- 
: ment is obviously based on It. 
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Mukti.44 The ultimate reality is essentially consctousness-bliss that is freedom, 
attainment of whose identity is devotion and one who ts capable of such an 
attainment is a devotee (Bhakta).45 WVimarsa as self-relish or self-realization of 
Prakas1 and quiet rhythmic inherence of Prakasa in Vimarsa symbolise Siva- 
Sakti synthesis and it will not be at all inconsistent to call it Advaita Bhakti 
(Absolutic devotion). Here we are Ikely to encountera problem. Knowledge 
and devotion are distinguished from one another on the ground of their cognitive 
and emotive contents respectively. In their essence one is cognition while the 
Other is empathy. This is what has been repeatedly stressed by the respective 
equation of consciousness-aspect and bliss-aspect (Cidansa and Anandanéa). In 
order to account for the empathetic or emotive nature of devotion, reciprocity— 
devotee-God-relationship—is required. How is that reciprocity possible in the 
Absolutic state ? In one answer the problem. is sought to be tackled by 
treating this distinction as ‘imaginary’ (Aharya) and not real. The necessity for 
Aharcna (lit. fetching = imagining) is dictated by overflowing urge for self-fulfil- 
ment.4® Wherever the ultimate reality is posited in terms of synthesis, it leaves 
little scope for duality. The devotion here is not a quest for self-interest*? as is 
the case with instrumental or dualistic devotion rooted in ignorance, rather its 
essence lies in the quest for pure synthesis of self where devotee happens to be an 
enlargement of the divine and the world that of the Universal I. The other 
answer too follows from the same line of argument. In the technical phraseology 
of the Bhakti tradition, the Absolutic state is designated as great emotion/feeling 
(Mahabhava) defined by the unfolding of the perfect I-hood. The perfect I-hood 
is synonymous with self-consciousness, that is, self-relish.48 Self-relish (Atmasvada) 
is both emotive as well cognitive, since Cit and Ananda denote one and the same 
thing even though their connotation is different. As has already been pointed out 
earlier, Cit is the expression of Sat and Ananda experience thereof. Thus Anugraha 
comes to mean the existence of only one total reality. Totality means absolute 
identity. Identity means identity of the devotee and the divine. The notion of 


— 
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44. va a ATS: TAA! Tat: Heaferia: 
qragegasiae: = ara «RAT ANereT I 
[gvara pratyabhijia-vimarsini with Bhaskari (IPV), Ed. Iyer & Pandey, 
Allahabad, (in three volumes), 1938 Vol. I, p. 26. 
45. Ibid., p. 29. 
46. Cp. qequadcfarateat § saaastare | 
TAMTACA ALAA ATA aT TAT | 
faaeMaMSes WeAAsA ATTe: 
Quoted from the Tripura-rahasya (TR), Jiiina-khanda 20.33-34. 
47. eaqafaacarar fern in BSS, IT, p. 81. 
48. Ibid., I, p. 8. 
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synthesis logically pressupposes complete fusion of two effecting the uniformity 
of being. That is why the rise of great emotion of Bhakti implies ubiquitous 
perception of the divine—constant experience of all-encompassing divine 
presence.*® 


The notion of Absolutic devotion has been further nurtured by Kaviraj by 
taking recourse to one more equation. He says devotion is an individual’s power 
and consciousness Siva’s. The emergence of synthesis between the finite and the 
infinite drives home the fact that the individual’s power of Bhakti is completely 
merged with the divine power of Citi. As a result, the individual even though 
retaining its individuality becomes identical with the divine. This represents the 
state of Mahayoga (i.e. great union).5° 

The kind of Bhakti subscribed to by the Trika school is known as Dasya 
(servitude) in the traditional circles, where Bhakta (individualized consciousness) 
is Dasa (servant) and Bhagvan (cosmic consciousness) is Svamin (master). By 
propounding Dasyabhakti, the Saiva absolutist concedes the quintessence of 
Bhakti.® Not that his acceptance is confined to the root-element alone, he also 
accepts the final fruit of Bhakti i.e., Madhurya (sweetness) or love, as appea- 
rance (Abhasa). One must, however, remember that Bhakti is not a progeny of 
duality occasioned by ignorance. It marks a state of blooming non-duality, 
Which is enlivened by a +transworldly or transcendental duality. ‘In fact what is 
required in Bhakti or love is a ‘real’ unity and an apparent difference between 
the Bhakta and Bhagvan which is possible only in the absolutist’s position.’*5? 
It is why here one comes across the simultaneous presence of Jnana and Bhakti, 
Cit and Ananda. This, as we have seen, is a state of identity of Siva and Sakti.®? 
(b) Its Rasa-character 

In this principle of Rasa complete integration of unity and multiplicity 1s 
easily discernible. The experience in Bhakti state is a sort of aesthetic relish, 
different from thesintuitive delight of Samadhi and metaphysical delight of Brahman 


49. Abhinavagupta in one of his couplets gives exquisite vent to this 
idea : 
Waa | ATTA Ia ASAAT | 
aaHeg eer Gea Wel Aa AA: I 
Mahopadegavimégatika, verse 4. 
Also see BSS, II, p. 81; Sva-sarnvedana (SS), G. N. Kaviraj, Patna, 1983, 
pp. 50, 150. 
90. TVSD, p. 163. For fuller treatment of the idea see ibid., SS, 
pp. 8, 10, 13. 
Sl. Significance of the Tantric Tradition (STT), K. Misra, Varanasi, 1981, 
D. 37, 


52. BSS, I, pp. 9-10. 
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(Brahmananda) and is unique in itself. in metaphysical delight there is no 
relishing, no tasting, no I-hood, no triadic relationship but in Rasa there is every- 
thing, albeit transworldly. Aesthetic enjoyment is nothing but the Self-relishing 
of the Universal, yet there is transcendental duality without which aesthetic enjoy- 
ment will not be possible.5% This discovery of transworldly distinction or trans- 
cendental relationship, so to say, is an essential constituent of the aesthetic 
delight.4 Rasa is an eternal entity and represents a state of perpetual relishing, 
or else the word will lose its essential signification. When the aesthetic object and 
aesthetic enjoyment both are eternal, the aesthete of necessity ought to be eternal. 
However, this triadic relationship does not surface at the time of actual enjoyment, 
if it does the aesthetic enjoyment will come to nought. Kallata says enjoyment is 
necessarily a mode of the enjoyer.55 The upshot of Abhinavagupta’s view, there- 
fore, lies in holding that it is the perfect ‘I’ which is constantly relishing itself. But 
this aesthetic tasting is not just pure knowledge—it is a feeling, an emotive experi- 
ence. Since Rasa is a dense and expressed form of emotion, it is to be experienced 
with pleasure and without exertion. That is, the principle of Rasa is in the nature 
this logic of Abhinavon, aedtheton we cent ge nenite (Cidatmaka). Following 
Rasa-experience does not fall under sete a ‘Z oe sear —— = a 
and indeterminate. Because the division such ; iit i ep aC 
and not to emotion or feeling. This Sane a — | — ae 

a 1s bliss, Rasa is love. It is why the 


Vaisnava scholars expounded love (Prema) in terms of Ananda-cinmaya Rasa.®° 


It is interesting to know, according to Kaviraj, that the Saiva absolutists, 
like Sufis, consider their Absolute as consisting of beauty and bliss. The perfect 
beautiful views its own image reflected in itself and goes ecstatic with joy. This is 
what has been called Svatmacamatkarg (self-relish) in Kashmir Saivism. This 
Camatkara is really Purpahamtacamatkarg (self-relishing of the total I-hood) 
manifesting itself in love or desire (Kama). This spells out the cause and effect 
both of Siva-Sakti union i.e., it is the Original or Srngara Rasa. It is this 
principle of Rasa that is active at the root of the world process.6% Kaviraj, 
however, does not attempt an answer to the question which Rasa, Santa or 
Srngara is original and constitutes the source of Bhakti. Perhaps this is not 
immediately relevant either. He, nevertheless, does inform us that Santa Rasa is 


53. Ibid., p. 10. 

54. Ibid., II, pp. 310-311. 

55. wha wreretor war ada afeza: 1 
Quoted from the Spandakarika (Sp. K) in BSS, II, p. 312. 

56. BSS, II, pp. 311-312. 

57. Ibid., I, p. 20. Kaviraj dwells on Kama-tattva (desire or sex) in detail 
in a different-context. See SS, pp. 359-36]. | 
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considered most important by the Saivists, though they attempt @ synthesis of 
Srngara with Santa in the form of Siva Sakti union.®* 


Naturally a question arises. If the Godhead remains ever enshrined in its 
self-delight, what is then compulsion for it to get inclined towards pain. The reply 
we get from the Saiva absolutist, bears the imprint of the aesthetical | undercurrents 
of his metaphysics. Somananda says that Rasa or bliss-expericnee is concomitant 
with the process of self-enlargement. Since the world is essentially an expression 
of the Most Beautiful, the activity or phase of self-enlargement is neither evil nor 
an object of despise.6* Assuch its outward worldly flow, though occasioned by 


Maya, is necessarily part of the Absolutic process of self-evolution set in motion 
by the urge for self-enjoyment. 


From here we are automatically led to the doctrine of Lilavada of the Saiva 
absolutists. The creative joy of Siva not only sets in motion the worldly process, 
it also accounts for its joyful march. Thus the world is taken as Lili or sport of 
the divine. This sport is an eternal affair because the waves of joy in the ocean of 
self always keep tossing up due to the ever active dynamicity of the Absolute. As 
such Saivists too talk of Nityalila like Vaispavas.®’ Philosophically it would 
mean thst though the world is manifestation or an appearance (Abhasa) it is 
unbroken spontaneous, Projection of the universal mind. 


Jnana-Yoga Synthesis 


A little earlier, we have seen that in order to substantiate Absolutic freedom 
and creation’s independence from the material cause the analogy of Yogin has 
been successfully employed in the Pratyabhijaa and Trioura systems. Really 
speaking the equation of consciousness-principle and Yogin was utilized in proving 
two things. One, the Creation of the world 1s volitional or has the divine volition 
for its material cause and two, the system firmly subscribes to the Jiana-Yoga 
synthesis, like Jtana-bhaktij synthesis, in the final repose. In other words it 
underlines the unity of Jnatrtva (subjectivity) and Kartrtva (agenthood) that 1s, 
they are essentially one in spite of their conceptual distinction. Inthe very first 
Pratyabhijkiiarika, Parama Siva has been depicted as knower and doer both.®} 
The universal mind js the ultimate knower, hence its activity amounts to know- 
38. BSS, I, p. 314. 


59. Siva-drsti (SD), KSTS, 1.11-12. 


60. Ksemaraja describes Siva as ‘moraag facrsadaraaatataatatstaa 
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ledge, knowiedge being the property of knower. The sanie principle is the universal 
agent, hence its knowledge amounts to activity. The undifferentiated unified state 
of the two is self-consciousness. The inclination of knowledge and activity is called 
‘will’. It is why the consciousness is deemed to be possessed of volition, and creation 
is said to arise from that volition without recourse to any material cause.®? At this 
stage the will or desire being self-contained does not remain unsatiated and there 
is, therefore, no scope .or pain. This expla‘ns why the Yogins are always full of 
bliss and self-enjoyment. The absence of will characterises the state of knowledge, 
witness or pure subjectivity. The presence of will marks the state of the unity of 
Drstrtva-Bhoktrtva, Jiatrtva-Kartrtva and Siva-Sakti.®8 In this context it will be 
pertinent to recall that the Saiva absolutism regards Sattarka as the best part of 
Yoga. Sattarka means pure cognition, intuitive knowledge, reflective awareness 
of the self. Technically it has been defined as definite comprehension characterised 
by spontaneity and self-awareness. Those who get endowed with this intuitive 
vision (Sattarka) on their own, instantly get all their knots loosened and attain 


the perfect Sivahood. Such Yogins or Jijinins—both are synonymous—do not 


turn inactive on attaining perfection. They continue working for the uplift of the 
world. Thus the synthesis of knowledge and 


activity (i.e., Yoga) remains undistur- 
bed even during the worldly course. 64 


Mukti : An Extension of Siva-Sakti—Synthesis 


sven the Shove premises we arrive at an important conclusion that the concept 
of Murti as enyssaged here is an extension of the basic notion of Siva-Sakti— 
synthesis. Quoting Kallata®® Kaviraj remarks that Jivanmuktas perceive the world 
as their sport or, in other words, play of their Own intrinsic freedom. The yogic 
trance, they are firmly entrenched in, never gets interrupted since their perception 
of the essential synthesis between unity and diversity, between break from and re- 
pose in Samadhi, eliminates all chances of any doubt. In fact both constitute two 
modes or aspects of one and the same state. This justifies the description of agamic 
Mukti as Para-mukti (supreme ,Smancipation). Para Mnkti is perfection.®® 
Expression or restoration of the Siva-hood on removal of the finitude or invidu- 
ation is emancipation. Attainment of such a State during the continuance of 
physical body is known as Jivanmukti, while after the fall of oe as Videhamukti. 
So far as the outer semblance iS cOncerned there does not appear much difference 
between the Saiva and Sankara absolutisms. Here it is attaining identity with 
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Paramoéiva, in Sankara it is with Brahman but the difference that obtained earlier 
still continues between the concepts of Siva and Brahman—a point which we have 
already discussed at length. Thus one is the state of witness consciousness and 
pure cognition, whereas the other is that of synthesis between freedom/agency and 
knowledge. There is one additional disagreement—uand that relates to the process 
involved. In Vedanta it is removal of ignorance, in Saiva it is sublimation of 
ignorance into knowledge i.e., self-recognition. The Saivists, therefore, dismiss 
the Vedanta Mukti’s claim to Pirnatva. On the contrary, it is the attainment of 
perfection that constitutes Mukti in Kashmir Saivism. Perfection consists in 
synthesis of Bhoga (enjoyment) and Moksa (emancipation). The unity of enjoyer 
and the object of enjoyment goes as well by the name of Bhoga as by that of Mok.a. 
There is definite evidence to believe that such an approach had crystalized by the 
time of Abhinavagupta.67 Mahegvarananda considers it a unique feature of the 
Trika thought.°® This state, that is, the state of self-immanence is marked by the 
perception—‘‘this all is mine.’? This immanence is the essence, not an accidental 
property, of the self. Jivanmukti is, therefore, another name for self-reflection.®" 


Now the question is how does the state of Moksa come into existence ? 
Whether the rise of knowledge is consequent upon the removal of Karma or igno- 
rance, or the destruction of Kdrmg follows in the wake of emergence of knowledge. 
According to Jaina philosophy attainment of real knowledge will not be possible 
till Karmapudgalas are done away with. On the contrary, Indian philosophy in 
general advocates the rise of knowledge first—whether it is duc to the effect of 
divine grace or due to one’s efforts—and then the removal of doubt and destruction 
of Karma. But in the tantric philosophy a sort of synthesis between the two 


mutually ©PPosite positions seems to have been worked out.7° The obscuring 
principles of the self are— Anay 
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Problem of Succession in Mukti 


A problem that has constantly engaged Kaviraj’s attention relates to succession 
(Krama) in self-realisation. To him this problem appears more relevant in the 
context of Kashmir Sa‘vism, specially in view of its firm belief in the Sakti-character 
of Vimarsa. He has handled this problem on different occasions and the upshot 
of his contention is that there is no succession in self-realization or Absolutic state. 
In this connection he refers to the Saivist’s prescription of Krama-mudra whereby 
the grasp of objectivity and that of the primal subectivity i.e., perfect I-hood, 1s 
effected simultaneously. To him this represents the highest type of Yoga 1.€., 
Parama Yoga.7? Realisation of trans-sequential character of self-awareness is termed 
Krama-paramaréa in the scholastic diction of the system. This Krama-paramarsa 
is Jivanmukti.78 


The vibrational character, that is, the dynamic character, of reality does not 
deter Kaviraj from sticking to his view that succession has no place in the Absolute, 
even when there may be a sort of extra-subtle succession in the Sakti state. This 
is sought to be explained in the following manner. 


The Absolute is pure synthesis. At the time when this synthesis gets distur- 
bed, that is, when creation begins, it is Sakti that vibrates, though Siva continues 
as pure witness. Sakti,, as we had occasion to notice, has two phases—expansion 
and contraction or enlargement and diminution. Both the beginning and end of 
these two points are invariably characterized by equilibrium. Between these two 
points inequilibrium (Vaisamya) i.e., the cycle of time, sets in. The creation and 
withdrawal i.e., expansion and contraction, form inalienable essence of Sakti.74 
This is also recognized as ‘opening out? (Unmesa) and ‘closing in’ (Nimesa) of 
Spanda (elan).75 These phases appearing in succession one after the other are re- 


ferred to as the cycle of time, K@lecakra, within Which the entire creation keeps 
moving.78 


Succession is an aspect of time (Kala) while Moment is one and indivisible. 
Owing to its dynamicity (Spandana) the latter appears to be endowed with succession. 
Time is a logical entity—totality of moments. Hence, unless time is transcended, 
itis impossible to clinch the moment. [In the world two conflicting powers are 
always at work.77 One is the divine power (Bhagvat-sakti) or power of grace 


(Anugraha). Inthe Absolute they function in harmony and are designated by a 


72. TVSD, p. 4 (Introduction) 

73. Ibid., p. 95. 

74. BSS, I, pp. 304-305. 

75. TVSD, p. 14. 

76. BSS, I, p. 305. 

77. Sambodhi, G. N. Kaviraj, Varanasi, 1981, pp-2-3. 
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single term Svatantrya (freedom). 


Beginning with self-contraction these two 
streams adopt separate course. 


K ilasakti strengthens the individualization of cons- 
ciousness while Anugruha Sakti restores the original Absolutic essence of the self. 


The power which dislodges the time-force from its regular course of obscuration 1s 
significantly termed Kala-samkarsini Sakti (one that drags or pulls time). This 


is a name given to the Absolutic transcendence. When Moment gets firmly  entren- 
ched—it represents a moment of successionless or timeless time. This is the 
state of Kalasamkarsini. This is the state of total 1, compact with undifferentiated 
self-luminosity. The signal is clear—self-realization brooks no succession.7® 


It must be, however, pointed out that the original inspiration comes from the 
system of Pataifijali7® whose seed idea of Ksana®° has been developed by Kaviraf 
in the light of Kashmir Saivism, specially its Krama branch. The concepts of 
moment and intuitive grasp thereof in Patafijali and Vyasa have been extended to 


the notion of the Abslute in the Absolutic Saivism with all its concomitant logical 
implications. 


Philosophy of Speech 


One of the most Significant contributions of Kashmir Saivism has been in the 
field of philosophy of speech or language. Really speaking the root concept of 
speech (Vak) is implied in the concept of Viniarga i.e., reflective awareness of the 


self. In his Prat yabhijitakarika Utpala defines Caitanya (consciousness in terms of 
Pratyavamarsa and Pratyavamarég 


ain those of Para Vak (ultimate speech) arising 
out of-its own spontaneity that is equated with the Absolutic autonomy in the final 
run.8? Now this reflective awareness of the self (Pratyavamarsa2) consists in the 
delightful activity of self-realization in the form of the total I-hood.8?_ It is this 


principle that acquires the title of Para Vak for its precise function lies in express 
ing the universe in its totality. 


The journey from word to meaning is a journey of 
cosmogonical process till its completion. The same reality that is realized as self 
in knowledge appears as not-self in the spoken word. This is meaning. 

SO ee a 


78. Ibid., pp. 6 and 14, 
79. TYVSD, p. 4 (Introduction). 
80. daa ating Ae: afearaaqaata, 

Yoga-Siitra-Bhasya (YSB) 3.52; 

also cf. apamfafa waeiqred ad afar qari 

YSB 3.54. See Sambodhi, p. 2. 
81. Fafa: ATTRA TU ae KATANA 

: =e Sag | GCaTRuT: 11 IPK 1.5.13 

82. 


THAN TTT: Hetata cafaqa eateen: | 
Bhaskari, published with IPV, I, p. 250. 
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Madh yama 


The descent of Va@k passes through four stages—Para, Pasyanti, ness 
e ’ 


ins — : te. rat 
Para Vak is knowledge defined by the supreme self-awé 


Pasyantl 
of inner 
he Para 
ate the 


and Vaikhari. 
It stands for the perfect state of all the objects. The second stage named 
(lit., perceiving) is the extrovert state of the ultimate speech and consists 


reflection (Antara Pratyavamars1). Against the universal reflection int 


state it figures here in the extraordinary form. That is why in this St ‘ithe 
denoted meaning which is being visualized by the knowing subject appears * 
wrapped in I-hood. In fact, the dawning ofan individual realization which , 
not dependent upon its objective counterpart always adopts this course. Tae iS 
intuitive knowledge. At Madhyama (middle, intermediary) level the subjective 
reflection undergoes inner differentiation. At that moment its content acer 

Beings 


significaned-significans frame as distinct from the subject-object frame. 2 
indistinct it eschews sensory apprehension. But at the gross level. called Vaikhart 
(i.e. pertaining to body), it becomes distinct and is subject to sensory perception. °* 
No doubt, the subtle indeterminate root word, by assuming the form of gross 
determinate idea, denotes the gross meaning i.e., object. One may, thus, note 
that the differentiated form of the significand-significans frame has its genesis !9 
the synthetical relationship of Prakasa and Vimarga and comes into existence 
along the course of linguistic descent. 


The problem has been further studied from another, though related, point 
of view in the overall context of Matrka (matrix). It forms an integral and a 
major aspect of the agamic mysticism. We do not Propose to take up its treatment 
by Kaviraj as in our view this aspect relates more to Sadhanz than philosophy. ** 


Appraisal 

In the foregoing discussion an humble effort has been made to present 
Kaviraj’s view of Kashmir Saivism asa system of thought piecing together his 
relevant contribution at one place and to focus on his understanding of the key 
concepts and metaphysical problems. Before we proceed to take 4 atock of his 
contribution a few remarks about his approach appear necessary at this juncture. 
He tries to understand a problem with deep reverence of a disciple, or expounds 
it with the command of a competent teacher. Moreover, to him the philosophical 
process is essentially an experiential process rendering the philosophical analysis 
subordinate or complementary to the process of Sadhana. It may further, be 
borne in mind that though his thinking is complete—logical and consistent, yet 
at times several gaps do appear in treatment of the related issues, perhaps owing to 
the scattered treatment of the issues. As a natural consequence his method has 
not been as critical as is generally expected from a philosophical scrutiny and 
But he is extremely logical in one sense. He knows what he wants to 


— 


analysis. 


83. BSS, I, pp. 544-545. 
84. TVSD, p. 281. 
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say, and hence he analyses or expounds an abstruse or difficult idea in terms of 
or with reference to the cognate concepts. If necessary, he goes back in history to 
keep track of the phases that have been eventually instrumental in reaching the 
present state of idea and also points out to its latent possibilities. Across the 
entire intellectual exercise the inner thread of logical consistency is maintained— 


i.e., the argument does not suffer from inner contradiction. In the forthcoming 


paragraphs we shall endeavour, indeed against the background of our preceding 
treatment, to draw the attention of the scholarly world to the missing links and 
also to the issues that hold great possibilities in future. 


Let us begin with the nomenclature of the system. We have seen at the 
outset that by Kashmir Saivism Kaviraj understands Pratyabhijia and Spanda. 
He adopts this classification from R. K. Bhandarkar and finds some grain of truth 
historically, but considers this division misleading. In his view Pratyabhijia 
or Spanda is as good a school of philosophy as Krama, K ula, Trika and Tripura 
systems are. But from philosophical point of view their essential and original 


character is almost the same, if we leave aside details relating to the respective 
Sadhanas or practices. And for effectively conveying that central theme there 


Cannot be more representative expressions than these two. While Pratyabhijiia 
embodies the e 


pistemic and spiritual means towards the attainment of the 
Absolutic reality, Spanda is instrumental in achieving integral character of that 


reality. This is the reason that though Kaviraj devotes considerable time and 
space to the discussion of several] important ideas of the systems such as Krama, 
Kula, etc., he does not accord them the status of an independent system of philo- 
Sophy. Likewise, despite treating Kula- and Tantra-prakriyas as two independent 
systems Of Sadhana he Propounds their culmination in Trika. Perhaps he imbibes 
this attitude from Abhinavagupta who declares that all the Upayas—which 
constitute the traditional method of presenting different schools—finally culminate 
In Anupaya that iS, Pratyabhijiopaya. Against this background one finds it 
Strange—rather one is irked by lack of an adequate explanation at Jeast—-when 
Kaviraj ’Pprovingly cites Ksemraja where the latter 

concept of self as distinguished from Tantra and Kula’s®® 





points out to the Trika 


Pratyabhijna, ‘perk, ee Not throw any special light on the concept of 
kind of some sch eh bere Ly ae ae aoe emphasis that it is nota 
le misht be nic a or discipline, instead it embodies a philosophical approach. 
tion Hasna; es Ing to know that even in the system of Pratyabhijiia itself recogni- 
ae _-~<l Tecognized as an independent source of valid knowledge, rather 
it 1s found imbued with all the sources of knowledge as well as the entire 


Sa 


85. BSS, I, p. 1. 
86. TVSD, pp. 2, 8 (Introduction). 
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activity.8? The particular terminology employed by Kaviraj in the course of 
comparison between the two absolutisms of Sankara and Kashmir (e.g., Sankara’s 
monism is exclusive and negative while Saivist’s inclusive and all-embracing) finds 
its source in the notion of Pratyabhijna. The Advaita attitude may be described 
as analytical and _ isolationist (Vivekamiila) and the Saiva as synthetical 
(Samarasya-mitla). These attitudes may be conveniently extended tot he realm 
of epistemology where its impact ‘s felt in their respective congnitive processes 
which may be styled as determinative and assimilative for want of better expressi- 
ons. The former has Adhyavasina—knowing by excluding the other—as its basis, 
while the latter Anusandhana—knowing by by including the other.88 Needless to 
say thay Pratyabhijiia is assimilative knowledge and therefore falls under the 
second category. Imperfect knowledge (Apiirna Jijana) in terms of which the 
concept of ignorance has been nurtured, regains its perfection only through this 
Pratyabhijna. That is why the notion of valid knowledge as developed in the 
Saiva absolutism is not rendered in terms of revealing the unknown but in terms 
of removing the stupor or veil from the known.8®® Befittingly enough it has been 
called Mala 1.e., coating. Pratyabhijiia is, therefore, the result of the integral 
and affirmative attitude af the Saiva absolutist towards life. 


Similarly though the concept of Spanda (clan/vibration) has received thought- 
ful attention from Kaviraj,its philosophical implications, it seems, could be exploi- 


ted turther. Let us see. 


Kashmir Saivism and, for that matter, the Other monistic agamic systems have 
adopted the original Samkhya scheme of categories after necessary ‘modifications in 
tune with their metaphysics. But some of them have been adopted in the Samkhya 
fashion, while some on the Yoga pattern—because the process of change has been 
assigned to the will of God instead of leaving it to the whims of a blind destiny. 
This adoption has been partial in the sense that the nature of Prakrti, Purusa and 
ISvara is not different but identical basically. This unity has Bee arrived at in 
two ways. On the one hand, by advocating the theory of the dependent Maya that 
is, by identifying Maya and the principle of Consciousness; and, on the other, by 
extension of the Samkhya process of homogeneous transformation (Sadrsa-parinama) 
—whatever is appearing externally in the form ofa heterogéneous transformation 1S 
not heterogeneous but homogeneous one occurring in the body of the God. Such an 
approach takes care of both the apparent transformation (Vivarta) as well as the 





97. or Saale WIAA AT TAA ITQS 
gerfantarfaca °° IPV, II, p. 195 

88. Vide “arf cata: watt att aieafaes cay” 
N. Rastogi, PP, p. 38. 

89. Vide ‘“‘Recognition in Pratyabhijiia School: A Study in Epistemology”’, 
N. Rastogi, ABORI, Diamond Jubilee Volume (1977-78), pp. 847-848. 
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real transformation (Parinama)?° in spite of its appearance as external, an object ts 
real and is identical with its source. 


From it a significant conclusion follows that the concept of real we come 
e § e e e e e o 
across in Kashmir Saivism is that of a kinetic real. 


Vyasa, the celebrated commen- 
tator of the Yoga-sutra alludes to two types of eternity: Kintastha-nityata and 


Parinami-nityata,°) that is, being-eternity and becoming-eternity. Bceing-cternily is 
the nature of Purusa, while becoming-eternity of Prakrti. The synthesis Ob ne 
two bipolar notions is found in the Saiva Absolute i.e.. Parama Siva. In its Siva- 
aspect reality is being, whereas in Sakti-aspect it is becoming—their unity is real. 
This aspect of the tantras may be designated, borrowing aterm from Dasgupta, as 
‘concrete idealism’.°2 The gulf between the two polarities has been bridged ina 
genuine philosophical style. We have already seen that Siva is Prakasa i.c., pure 
consciousness and Sakti is Vimarsga (self-consciousness) i.c., inherent dynamism or 


activity of that pure consciousness. Consciousness and its intrinsic dynamicity can- 
not be separated from one another. 


In order to apprehend and explain their unity q 
th> Sarmkhya process of identification between Buddhi and Purusa has been taken 
re->ourse to. 


Here VimarSa is reflected in Prakasa which actually means reflection 
of the real essence of Prukgia itself. Prak 


ness when it is reflected b 


7; : rs - 
asa can grasp its own purity of conscious 
understood by 


y its own activity or Vimarsa. This is actually what 1s 
I-consciousness. 


Thus the first point in evolution of the notion of 
reality is Prak7sa—pure consciousness; the second is Vimarsa—intrinsic dynamism 
of consciousness; and the third is synthesis of the two—return of Prakasa as °| 
through the medium of Vimarga. Since the concept of Vimaréa is involved in the 
concept of Prakasa Just as ‘thinking’ is involved in ‘thought’, their unity stands 
accounted for. This is Why it is reckoned as synthesis of duality and unity both and 
the vital source of this fusion isthe conceptual process of thought or idea in the 
form of Spanda.°3 Such an approach also takes care of the so-called discrepancy 
involved in admittin 

NR ee Be ae 


& the reality as a changing constant.®* Eternal Sport (Nitya 
90. >a z 
We trilradister ferry a TAT AT | 


dial! eaNaey TeISACYT A QVsaqy tl 
nf Attributed to Siddhanatha, quoted in PP, pp. 55. 
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Yoga-Siitra-Bhasya 4.33 . 
92. Indian Idealism, S. N. Dasgupta, 


Cambridge, 1962, Sub-section 37, >. 
P. Xxiii. 
Philosophica] Essa 


ys, S. N. Dasgupta, London, Chap. ‘General Introduc- 
tion to the «Tantra Philosophy.” 
94, **But SO fa 


ras the monistic school (i.e., Kashmir Saivism) is concerned 
we do not think it w 


arrantable to suppose that the Self is believed to be a 4 
changing Constant. Itis affirmed in one breath that the Self merely ‘ 
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Lial) to which Kaviraj makes several references appears to be a theological interpre 
tation of the metaphysical activity of Spanda. 


ough another 


In the tantric absolutism this synthesis has been achieved thr 
treatment 11 


source also. This pertains to speech or language. Though Kaviraj’s 
this sphere is obviously more disposed towards Sadhana, it is not difficult to gather 
the philosophical threads. The concept of six passages (Sadadhva) appears to have 
been embarked uponin the tantras specially for drawing attention to the twin 
directions of the cosmic flow of the Absolutic dynamism—word-current and mean- 
ing-current. Afantra, Pada and Varna represent gross, subtle and ultimate stages 
respectively of the word-flow, whereas Bhuvana, Tattva and Kala those of the 
meaning-flow. In the Saivagamas the process that marks the creation of the world 
also marks the linguistic evolution. Hence, the linguistic evolution is a real symbol 
of the creative process. It is the inherent potentiality of consciousness OF creative 
freedom that actualizes in the twin modes of word and meaning. The enormous 
emphasis that has been put on Varnasrst? or Matrkas has its SOtiTeE in the same line 
of approach. Here too word is Vimarsa and meaning Prakasa. The denotation of 
a meaning by the word, therefore, has the same thrust—self realization of mean!ns 
in the form of a word. 


Kalidasa Bhattacharya®® has drawn certain important conclusions from the 
agamic doctrine of word/meaning-flow. In his view, Indians’ Para Vak—pure Of 
highest form of speech is what the Western aprioristic thinkers recognize as ‘thought’. 
This pure speech is free and universal. It is pure in this sense that the gross sounds 
that constitute the spoken form (Va/khari) of language and the mental images, that 
reside in mind at the time of its articulation, are not contingent events. Not only 

these sounds and mental images but the concrete objects af the world as well, are 
self concretisation or self actualization of pure speech or] anguage. The meaning of 
words neither depends upon the logical connection of rouds otis on the intention of 
the speaker. That the word ‘A’ means the object «B? undoubtedly depends upon 
convention, but a word must convey ‘Some’ object is necessarily a-priori.°® Since 
these meanings are a-prioristic anticipations of facts and these facts are free OF 


appears to undergo change and that this appearance is real. It is diffi- 
cult for the logical understanding to be reconciled with this position.” 
SIP, p. 218. 

95. Philosophy, Logic and Language (PLL), 
Kalidas Bhattacharya, Bombay, 1965, p. 227. 

96. Cp. aarft afet aa: Te | ama fe aseqao qed aed sedi T7 A 
fasaneaniad feat! IPV. I, p. 289. also Cp. -_ qeAoy waretoet ejafad- 
qecnraaraat wera | cata fe asamaar gareda Gacsara east sete 
Ibid., p. 293. * 
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different from the pure word, these enaics = wot at tale atcen ue ‘ 
According to Bhattacharya, the syntactical and seme — | is , oo 
quite close to the traditional Western logic of terms os gement. , 
to be borne in mind that analysis of pure speech has taken 
metaphysics, not in isolation from it. 


this has 
place in the context of 


i ik enerate some heat. 
Let us address ourselves to the problem that is likely to generate 
It is whether Kashmir Saivism be considered pure met 


aphysics ora theology, as in 
the case with several Bhakti schools. 


The opinion seems divided. haan esate 
describes it as ‘Realistic Idealism? and Dasgupta as ‘concrete oe lutism*"" 
chooses to refer to it as ‘Absolutistic Theism’,1°2 Sharma as theistic a eaganreg oO 
and Alper as theology!°3, From the perusal of Kaviraj’s Hee eO as - teas 
certain that he is inclined to treat itas a theistic system. Kaviraj has : aie 
Earlier we have seen that ignorance in Kashmir Saivism has a_ twofold charac ee ’ 
individualisation of cosciousness called Paurusa Ajfiana and defilement _ rea 
tual operation called Bauddha Ajiiana. For the removal of the ema naa 
the predominent Constituent of the Saivist’s ignorance and consists in vie 
dom, initiation 1S Considered essential; while for the removal of the ee oo: a? 
consists in loss of knowledge, recourse to the four Upayas—four apie fi 4 The 
ptive knowledge namely Anava. Stikta, Sambhava and Anupaya—is mem i - to 
purpose of Bauddha Jijana, Consequent upon the removal of Bauddha Ajivina, is 


i Soa individuatti 1.e., Paurusa 
prepare ground conductive for the elimination of individuation i.e., 
Ajiina. The initiation js secure 


premies it becomes abundantly c] 
absolutely essential For securing 
claim as a System of pure metap 
things a little more objectively, 
the four Upayas lies in transfor 
Whose etymology negates its 
eee ee * 
97. Tat trating afro | 
Ibid., TI, p. 289, 


98. PLL, p. 227. 
99. 


dasa result of the divine grace. From ie 
car that synthesis of Sadhana and meena 
release. The chances of Pratyabhijna neers 2 
hysics are thus bleak indeed. But if we = : 
we will notice immediately that the basic thrust ci 
ming determinacy into indeterminacy. a 
Upaya character and which has been named Praty 
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Varanasi, 1963, p. 
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Saivism. See Indian Idealism, p. 23. 


101. Kashmir Saivism, L. N. Sharma, Varanasi, 1972, p. 1. 
102. Ibid., p. 3 (Preface). 
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bhijnopaya, has been equated with Afok sa—self awareness of the total I (Purnahai- 
vimarsa—by Abhinavagupta. If this is Moksa, one will have to concede that the 
rise of freedom of consciousness (Bodha  svatantrya=Paurusa Jnana) is possible 
from consciousness of freedom (Svatantrya bodha= Bauddha Jiiana). In other words 
there appears a strong possibility of transcendence of experience leading to trans 
cendence of being. Besides, describing the rise of Diksa@ as ‘internal’ in such situa- 
tions and equating divine grace with the ‘expansive’ component of the vibrating 
ideality lend sufficient strength to the view that there is enough potential in Kashmir 


Saivism, for its blooming into a pure metaphysical thought. 


In this context it will not be unreasonable to state that the Absolutic devotion 
(Advaita Bhakti), which has been passionately discussed by Kaviraj at length, pins 
its total faith in invariable unity of the devotee and the divine rather than in 
apparent duality thereof. Advaita Bhakti unexceptedly believes in the intrinsic 
divinity of man and, therefore, resolutely holds that the devotee is actually trans- 
formed into the Godhead.*°* Such a notion of Bhakti seems to have emerged from 
the notion of unity between the infinitesimal and the all-pervading (Anu and 
Bhima) or microcosm and macrocosm.*°5 The equation between Yogia and 
Parama-Siva also focusses on the same. In other words pot only Bhagavan-Parama 
Siva-Absolute, which happen to be the ultimate aim and destination of Bhakti- 
Yoga (Sadhana)-Jnana, are one but even the means €.2., Bhakti-Yoga-Jiana, too 
are identical between themselves. Viewed from this angle the metaphysical thrust 
of the Saiva absolutism becomes more potent. 


By advocating the complete and uninhibited expression of the Sat-Cit- 
Ananda character of the Absolute in Bhakti and also by highlighting the aesthe- 
tical dimensions of Bhakti Kaviraj has laid down the basis for the growth of a full- 
fledged aesthetics from the metaphysical premises of the system. In fact, Kaviraj 
is the pioneer scholar who develops the theory, of aesthetic enjoyment (Rasasastra) 
as the applied metaphysics of the Saiva absolutism. Though Pandey has done 
remarkable work in this direction, Kaviraj’s approach is more comprehensive. 
After the great Hindi poet Prasad’®® Kaviraj is the only person who so passiona- 
tely unearths a meaningful relation between the cosmic activity of creation and the 
creative activity of a poet. But undoubtedly Kaviraj worked on a much wider 
canvas. The link-up of Bhakti, Sadhana, Yoga, philosophy and aesthetics required 
kind of intellectual calibre only Kaviraj was the capable of providing. 





104. <“*... another object is to unite the Worshipper to the God and in fact 
transform him into the God.’ Hinduism & Buddhism. An Historical 
Sketch, Charles Eliot, London, Vol. II, p. 190. 

105. Kavyakala Tatha Anya Nibandha, Jai Shanker Prasad, Chap. on 
Anandavada. 

106. BSS, I, p. 17. 
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Growth Areas 


During the course of unravelling the mystries of Kashmir Saivism. Kavira] 
offers a few brief but invaluable insights in the unexplored areas. A work on those 
lines is bound to deepen our understanding of Kashmir Saivism. Our job, for the 
time being, lies in inviting attention of scholars to these areas. 


One, there is more in Kaviraj’s observation than meets the eye when he says 
that though Kashmir Saivists proclaim the supremacy of Santa Rasa they synthe- 
size Santa With Sragira in Siva-Sakti synthesis. If there is synthesis, supre- 
macy of either sentiment is lost. While Santa is philosophically more fundamental, 
Sriagara 1S aesthetically more basic. In the Ahbhinavabharati Abhinava declares 
Srigara to be the primary sentiment. An enquiry into this will naturally bring 
us at the threshold of a more important issue—which Purusartha is the primary 
source of Indian aesthetics—Kama or Moksa, and if both, how is their synthesis 
effected—bringing us back to the integral attitude of the Absolutic Saivism. 


Two, Kaviraj draws our attention to the historical ties between Kashmir 
sm and the Achintya-bhedabheda of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. Kaviraj had 
postponed the discussion on this to some later occasion!°® which perhaps never 
came. He also finds a close parallel between the two with reference to the aestheti- 
cal undertones of the Absolutic devotion.1°7 Even from the points of view of 
metaphysics, Sidhana and cultural significance he finds both systems equal in 


importance, 108 A philosophical and critical appraisal of the two may provide 
vital information enrichi 


s oe . 
Saivi 


ng our understanding. 


Three, Accor 
and Sufj thoughts. 
the following three 
Sambhayg and Sak 


ding to Kaviraj there exists a close nexus between the agamic 
He singles out their relation for a detailed scrutiny. He finds 
doctrines of Sufi’s quite close, though partially, to Anva, 
ta Upayas respectively.1°° 


(i) The ultimate reality is self-conscious will and the world is its limited 
Evolution. 


(11) The ultimate reality is one and is of the nature of eternal beauty. 


(ii) The ultimate reality consists of knowledge or luminosity. 


We are, however, not ina position to comment on the above contention. 
However, the analogue between the Upayas and three Sufi principles is not clear 
to us, because the traditional understanding of the respective Upayas appears 
somewhat different. But one thing is pretty definite that Sufism and Kashmir 
0 etre 
107. Ibid., p. 11, 20; IT, p. 314. 

108. Ibid., I, p. 1. 


109. Ibid., I, pp. 17-19. 
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Saivism did com? closer at some point of history. Nilla Cram Cook has visualized 
a close parallelism between the poet-philosophers of Irfan in Central Asia and 


philosophers of Kashmir.!!° 


Four, Kaviraj further draws our attention to the existence ofa dialogue 
between Christian mystics and Kashmir Saivists with reference to the notions of 
grace,'?" power of consciousness,}1? synthesis,t2% as well as Bhakti as synthesis. 
A study of the last two items will be found particularly rewarding from the angle 


of comparative philosophy and mysticism. 


Conclusion 

The Absolute is not only a metaphysical reality, it is also the Supreme Value. 
Samarasya must have an additional implication also—Synthesis of the ultimate 
reality and the ultimate value in the Absolute. Identity between the individual and 
the universal exhorts us to instal man or individual in the centre of entire evolu- 
tion as its pivot, because microcosm and macrocosm are essentially one in their 
divinity. The ‘datum’ is neither unreal nor a matter of ridicule. S'milarly it is not 
that the ‘transcendental’ alone is to be cherished as desirable or attainable. Perfec- 
tion consists in divinisation of both the ‘‘daturm’’ and the ‘*desirable’’—that is, 
induction of the value-consciousness and a sense of worthiness towards - this life. 
This, therefore, constitutes the world view of the Saivists. Kaviraj declares “‘Life’s 
meaningfulness lies not in rejecting Maya or the world generated by it, but in’ 
perceiving it as divine power and divine enlargement.’’!14 Invariably and logically 
this results in the spontaneous inclination of a Yogin towards human or cosmic 
welfare even after attaining emancipation.115 Kashmir Saivism offers a well cul- 
tivated background for building up Kaviraj’s own philosophy, Akhenda Mahayoga, 
whose aim is collective welfare of the entire mankind i.e., emancipation of all from 
the emancipation of one. He is firm in his conviction that a Yogin never sits idle 
even after attaining perfection. His spontaneous activity is always on the move. 





Kaviraj’s message is all the more relevant today. With these words ] pay my 
homage to this great son of India. 

safa a& gefat: <wafear: ater: | 

afer aat Fat TA WAT 


eS me ome ae ee ee ren oe ee bee ee 


110. Cf. The Way of Swan, quoted in Kashmir | Bi-annual, Ed. P. N. Pushp 
Vol. I, No. I, Srinagar, p. 90. F 

111. TVSD, p. 5, (Introduction). 

112. Ibid., p. 6 (Introduction) 

113. Ibid., pp. 163-164. 

114. BSS, I, p. 6. 

115. Ibid., pp. 232, 256. 
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GOPINATH KAVIRAJ ON THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBHA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NYAYA-VAISESIKA 


RAGHUNATH GHOSH 


The present paper deals with Dr. Gopinath Kaviraja’s view on the doctrine 
of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy and how this doctrine has been accepted by the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. In this paper an effort has been made to present 
his view in a clarified way so that some problems arising on the way of understan- 
ding can be removed easily, which is, of course, followed by some evaluative re- 


marks. In this context I would like to put forth the original contribution of 


Dr. Kaviraja, the celebrated thinker in Indology in recent time, in explaining 
this doctrine. 


It has been pointed out by Dr. Kaviraja that there are many things in the 
world that are not capable of being known by ordinary scense-organs. The inade- 
quacy of the intellectual power points to the existence of the world which iS beyond 
the reach of our sense organs. Hence Dr. Kaviraja’s conclusion is that there 1s 
some faculty in a man that is capable of revealing that world. This faculty is 
known as Pratibha. This point will find justification in the fact that there are 
many things like God, self etc. that can not be known through sense organs, but 
the existence of them is already accepted in Indian tradition. The Indian scholars 
have propounded the nature of them and found out the extraordinary means of 
realising them. These can be known by super-sensual power or vision which does 
not come from the ordinary mental platform, but it comes from some kind of 
power called Pratibha. It can not be argued that there are no objects which can 
not be revealed by sense organs, for, the usages of the terms like normal perception, 
prakrta, sensual etc. prove that there are corresponding opposite concepts like 
supernormal perception, atiprakrta, supersensual etc. If there were no possibill- 
ties of being supernormal perception etc., the usages like normal perception etc. 
would have been meaningless and hence, these particular usages presuppose the 
existence of the opposite concepts that can be known through Pratibha alone. So 
Dr. Kaviraja, I think, is correct in his way of proving the existence of Pratibha. 


1. Gopinath Kaviraj : Aspects of Indian Thought, pl. University of 
Burdwan, 1984. Henceforth. Indian Thought. 
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The iiteral meaning of the term ‘Pratibha’ is, as Dr. Kaviraja has observed, a 
flash of light which reveals the objects. The light is ‘the wisdom characterised by 
immediacy and freshness... This point reminds me a particular definition of 
Pratibha which runs as follows. Pratibha is such a wisdom having capacity to 
illumine the objects newly again and again.’ Keeping this point in view perhaps, 
Dr. Kaviraja has inserted two adjuncts, viz, ‘immediacy’ and ‘freshness’ to Pratibha. 
Besides these, it has been described as ‘supersensuous and suprarational appercep- 
tion.’4 This statement bears some similarities with Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, 
where it is stated that genius is super normal, as it comes from over mind. Sri 
Aurobindo has said, ‘“‘It comes out from something deep within which calls down 
the world, vision, the light and power from a level above the normal mind (i.e. 
over mind).’’5 Such type of vision is accepted in Western philosophy also where 
it is described as intuition. According to Croce, this intuition is a distinct species 
differing from intuition-in-general by something more.6 Here the phrase ‘some- 
thing more’ indicates ‘the suprasensuous and suprarational apperception’ as advo- 
cated by Dr. Kaviraja. There is no reason to think that the knowledge attained 
through Pratibha is always of higher type but it might be both higher and lower. 
The telepathy etc. are included under second category while the Supreme Wisdom 
of the saint belongs to the first one.’ 


In another way the intuition or Pratibha stands for the Highest Divinity. It 
is ‘the power of self-revelation or self-illumination of the Supreme Spirit with 
which it is essentially and eternally identical.’8 


If the above mentioned view of Dr. Kaviraja is taken for granted, a logical 
problem will crop up, because ‘eternal’ means having no beginning and end. If 
Pratibha is taken as eternally identical, it will not be treated as an effect (kKarya) 
due to not becoming counter positive of the prior-absence (Pragabhavapratiyogi). 
That which is eternal can not have any begining at all due to its not having prior 
absence which is one of the preconditions for being an effect.2 Pratibha can not be 
described as eternal, because it is found that many persons become seer or Rsi after 





2. Ibid. 
3. <Prafija navanavonmesasalini pratibha Mata’? Sanskrit English Dic- 


tionary, V. S. Apte, Pp. 358, Motilal , 1973. 
4. Indian Thought, p. |. 


5 Sri Aurobindo : Future Poetry, p. 342, Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 
Pondicherry. 

6. Benedetto Croce : Aesthetic, Vision Press, London, 1962, p. 12. 

7. Indian Thought, p. 1. 

8. Ibid, p. 2. 

9. ‘Karyarh Pragabhavapratiyogi”’ 


Tarkasamgrahah, by N C Goswami, Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, p. 293. 
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acquiring this Pratibha through their own sadhana though they were not so before. 
The sruti also gives injunction to mankind for attaining this scerhood.!° So how 
will it not be an effect? It must be an effect and hence non-eternal. 


In response to the above mentioned problem, it can be said in tavour of Dr. 
Kaviraja’s thesis that he is not forwarding any view which is contradictory to the 
above mentioned one. He agrees with the view that some persons may become 
Rsi or endowed with Pratibha through their Sadhana or adrsta though they were 
not so before. But his emphasis is laid on the fact that there are persons, though 


a very few in number, who are born-genius and in their cases only Pratibha is eter- 
nally identical with the Supreme spirit. 


Moreover, here-eternality is not taken in 


a technical sense as pointed out in the above-mentioned passage, but it has to be 
taken as opposite to transitoriness. 


The intention of saying this in such a manner 
is that if someone has acquired Pratibha or seerhood it is not for the time being, 
but eternal, 1.c., having beginning but no end. 


| When the term “Pratibha” is used in the sense of ‘guru’, it is to be inserted 
in the Pratibha of the second type where it is described as eternally identical with 
the supreme self. The term ‘guru’ means initiator, i.e. one who initiates. As 
Pratibha initiates man to see past, present and future and helps him to be identical 


with the supreme self by virtue of having genius eternally identical, it is called 
‘guru’. 


After this Dr. Kaviraja proceeds to give some characteristic features of the 


knowledge arising from Pratibha. Ag this suprasensuous knowledge has no spatio- 
temporal limit, it is considered as transcendental havin 
present and future by a single flash. 2 


g capacity of revealing past, 

This point can be highlighted in the following manner. The English rendering 
of the term ‘Rsi” is Seer, 1.€. one who sees, which means one who sees past, present 
and future through one’s transcendental vision. He can alone know the Truth 
manifested in all objects. That is why, Rsi is described as kavi in the Upanisad,'8 
which means krantadar§i or Omniscient i.e. knower of all objects existing in the 
present, past and future. Such type of vision is. as Dr. Kaviraja has pointed 
out, just like a search light, as all objects come under the range of it. A man 
who attains this vision, is considered as identified with Brahman, the kuvi. 


10. IJsopanisad, Mantra No. 16. 
11. Indian Thought, p. 2. 
12. Ibid. 


13. I8opanisad, Mantra No. 8. 
14. Indian Thought, p. 2. 
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The Agamas accept the terms Pratibha, Prajna indicating that vision, but 
they have coined another word for it which is Samveda. This coinage is, I 
think, highly significant and from the etymology of the term, it follows that 
Sariveda means ‘true knowledge’ (sari means Samyak or true and veda means 
knowledge) which indicates the knowledge of something which is true. Again 
it indicates the knowledge of Truth in as much as Pratibha alone can give the 
knowledge of Truth which is true for all time. Moreover, wrong knowledge 
remains in a man who is not a seer. An individual may commit mistake or have 
wrong notion of the objects as long as he is not endowed with Pratibha in this 
world, but when he transcends this stage and attains seerhood (rsitva) he will 


attain Saniveda. That is why, there is no difference (except terminological) between 
Pratibha and Samnveda as both of them lead to the same idea. 


There is another type of Pratibha by which the aesthetic pleasure can be 
explained. Those who enjoy literary art inthe form of drama, as for example, 
become happy or unhappy after sharing the happiness or misery of the hero and 
heroine. Behind this there is no argument by whicha man can be convinced. 
No cause is found to explain this type of emotional involvement. As the cause 
of it is not found through ordinary sense organs and reasonings, it can be taken 
through extra-sensory medium which is called Pratibha. As this pleasure 
transcends the limitation of personal interest, it is disinterested universal 
pleasure.1® As such pleasure is mystic in character, it must be caused by Pratibha 
which is described by Abinavagupta asa dwarfed image of the Brahman.1? Dr. 
Kaviraja has accepted the existence of such type of Pratibha which has got 
secondary importance in his philosophy. He opines, ‘“‘There is another, a 
secondary one which 1s also found in literature.’ He explains that our attraction 
towards art objects again and again in search of aesthetic pleasure is due to an 
impulse which is caused by Pratibha. This Pratibha underlines all behaviours. 
When a man, after thinking an object pleasureable or painful, generally is 
drawn towards or away from it, itis due to this Pratibha which produces a flash 
from within.?® 


In this connection a problem may be raised from the standpoint of the 
Naiyayikas. It is known tous that the knowledge of the conduciveness of an 
object (istasadhanatajnana) and the knowledge of the non conduciveness of it 
(anistasadhanatajiiana) become the cause of one’s inclination or decl‘nation to 





15. Ibid. 


16. Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy : Dhanyaloka, Motilal, 1982, p. XXXI. 
17. ‘*Parabrahmasvadasavidhah” 


Locana, on Dhanyaloka, Chowkhamba, p. 193. 
18. Indian Thought, p. 18. 
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it. If the knowledge of conduciveness of an object etc. become the cause of 
inclination etc. Pratibha, according to them, has no role at all. 


In response to this problem, it can be said that Dr. Kaviraja 1s mot Opposing 
the view of the Naiyayikas, but he is pointing out more precisely that the 
knowledge of the conduciveness or otherwise of an object comes from within. But 
how a man can be aware of its conduciveness ? A man can know it with the help 
of Pratibha which 1s within him. 


It seems that Dr. Kaviraj has maintained no difference between Pratibha 
operating in the case of attaining aesthetic pleasure and that operating in ordinary 
behaviour. But from the effect it can easily be presumed that a sharp distinction 
lies between them. It is known from the fact that the former is mysterious while 
the latter is not. Had Pratibha been same in both the cases, there would have 
no difference between them. Hence, the difference al least in the degree of 
Pratibha is to be admitted. In the case of the former the degree of Pratibha 
is stronger than the latter. As Dr. Kaviraj has not mentioned this anywhere, his 
theory gives rise to the abovementioned problems. How can this problem be 
solved ? 


In reply, it can be said that all kinds of activities, aesthetic or ordinary, are, 
according to Dr. Kaviraj, caused by impulse which is due to Pratibha. This impulse 
may be higher or lower according to the Pratibha an individual possesses. It has 
been pointed out by him earlier that Pratibha is one in its essence, but differing 
in kind according as it is developed by a steady and continuous effort or produced 
automatically by virtue of bare Adrsta (unseen factors).*” Moreover, Dr. Kaviraj 
does not want to give much importance on this type of Pratibha, because in the 
case of aesthetic it can give temporary spiritual pleasure to an individual. But 
it is, I think, not thought as sufficient for mankind by him. That is why, his 
stress is laid on that Pratibha which can give rise to a permanent vision or 
which can make a man yogi. For this reason he does not discuss so much on 
the role of Pratibha in the aesthetic enjoyment and ordinary behaviour. 


Dr. Kaviraj has rightly pointed out that the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
of Philosophy are engaged more in the discussion on the realistic world and hence 
they have not discussed much on Pratibha, the source of supersensous knowledge. 
A reason can be forwarded in favour of not dealing with this supersensuous 
knowledge. Once there was a time when the Indians mostly devoted themselves 
to the discussion and substantiation of the other-worldly objects due to the 
influence of the Advaitins like Samkaracarya etc. At that time the Naiyayikas 


19. Ibid, p. 5. 
20. Ibid, p. 3. 
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felt it necessary to discuss this-worldly objects that can give an individual this- 
worldly or seen Nilisreyas in the form of comfort etc. as well as the other-worldly 
objects that can give him unseen Nihsreyas (highest good). In this way they want 
to prove that both Drsta and Adr-ta NihSreyas are essential for perfect human 
development.*? 


If manas becomes absolutely motionless, two states may, as Dr. Kaviraj has 
observed after following the Vaisesikas’ line, come into being: the first one 1S 
known as Susupti or dreamless sleep and the second as Yoga or Samadhi. In 
yoga or samadhi, in which consciousness, far from subsiding, is exalted into an 
extra-ordinary charity of Immediate Intuition. Time, space and other limitations 
having vanished, the manas stands face to face, as it were not only with the purse 
self but with the realities of all things. This vision is Pratibha or Arsajfana.” 


The above mentioned view is, I think, very much well represented and well 
argued. It is correctly said that manas stands face to face with pure self and 
this state of mind alone gives rise to deep concentration or yoga by which the 
power of the sense organs becomes increased. If the power of the ear can be 
‘ncreased through this type of concentration, one can hear any sound anywhere. 
If in the same way the power of eye is increased one can visualise any object any 
where. All the objects can be realised through experience which is produced by 
concentration of our mind with the object of knowledge. The VaiSesikas are 
of the opinion that such type of experience is also possible due to the merits of 
the previous birth or this birth and due to the restraint (yama) and observance 
of rules by which a due state of mind and body can be maintained. This mental 
exercise gives rise to the transcendental perception of a yogin.*4 ) 


g to whom 


Dr. Kaviraj boldly criticises the view of Javantabhatta accordin 
i n ordinary 


Pratibha lies ina place where there is a sudden flash in the life of a 
individual at some rare moments, but not inthe case of Yoga. According t© 
Dr. Kaviraja, in both the cases there is Pratibha which is ‘one in esse2°© but 
differing in kind’, as it is produced automatically in a man according to his 
adrsta.*®> The extraordinary power of Pratibha distinguishes it from ordinary 
knowledge. Dr. Kaviraja’s stand point will be more firmfooted if it is mentione 
that the Naiyayikas have accepted this yoga or Pratibha asa Pratyasatti or 








——_— 


21. Sri Phanibhusan Tarkavagisa : Nyaya-darsan, vol. 1, p. 25 (paschim 
Banga Rajya Pustak Parisat). : 

22. Indian Thought, p. 5. 

23. Nyayasiitra, TV/2/38-50. 

24. Vaiéesikasitra, IX/1/11-15. 

25. Indian Thought, p. 5. 
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contact. As this is not known ordinarily, it is accepted as extra-ordinary contact 


by which the entire objective world may be comprehended in a single moment.?% 


In the case of yogaja Pratyaksa Pratibha is eagerly manifested and hence. it 
is described as the wisdom of Supreme Being. There are some cases where Pratibha 
is less manifested and hence they are called intuition. The knowledge of atom, not 
being possible through ordinary perception, is possible through intuition or extra- 
Ordinary perception. In the same way the knowledge of universal is possible by 
Some other method. When a man perceives a particular jar, he will sce the whole 
class of jar through the method called Samanyalaksana?’? Again, the knowledge 
through Jrianalaksana is possible due to the manifestation of Pratibha. Otherwise 
how can a man know other things at the perception of a particular object? When 
One perceives a sandalwood, as for example, at a distance, one can immediately 
know of its fragrance though it is not in contact with his sense organ. Therefore, 
the knowledge of fragrance in this case is to some extent intuitive.2® From the above 
discussion it can be concluded that Dr. Kaviraj is completely in a safe philosophical 


position when he argues, in connection with refuting Jayantabhatta’s view, that 
Pratibha is one in essence but differing in kind. 


In the concluding part of the chapter dealing with Pratibha as accepted by 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools, Dr. Kaviraj, after following Visvanath Nyaya 
Pajicanan, has brought out twofold character of yoga intuition, viz. yogi who is 
eternally connected (yvukta) and another who is yet to connect ()uwiijana). The 
former is, by virtue of being aware of all things, described as the mirror of Eternal 
Light, while the latter needs some contemplations for such awareness.2° [na 
Vaisesika-sitra also these two stages of vision of seers are described. One stage 
belongs to those who have adopted complete mastery over concentration. To them 


vision is ever present while another belongs to those who have no such mastery but 
have got some occasional glimpses of Pratibha.®° 


Some more Supplementary points may be forwarded from the Nyaya-vaigesika- 
Standpoint in favour of their acceptance of the doctrines of Pratibha in order to 


ae Se ee pe ee. 
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Bhasiparicchedah, verse No. 63. 

““Samanyalaksana iti simanyath laksanarh Yasya ityarthah. Tatra laksana- 

padena yadi svaripamucyate, tad& samanyasvaripa-pratyasattirityartho 

labhyate... Tatra dhiimatvena sannikarsena dhtima 

sakaladhimavisayakasm jiianarm jayate’’. 
Siddhintamuktavali on verse No. 63. 


".. . Saurabhatvasya bhanam Jiianalaksanaya.”’ 
Tbid. 


29. Indian Thought, p. 6. 
30. Vaisesikasitra, IX]1]13. 
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illumine Dr. Kaviraj’s high thinking in this respect. Both the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems believe in Sruti which is also the product of Pratibha possessed by vedic 
seers. The Vedic Mantras are poetry as they are represented by the kavi or seers. 
[tis a well-known fact that both the systems accept the subject matter of the Vedas 
as authentic. To believe in Sruti entails to rely on the output of Pratibha. 
Moreover, they believe in Jivanmukta or Apavarga. Thatis to say, they believe in 
the existence of such a state where a man becomes free from sufferings.2! In this 
position an individual can see the real nature of the objects due to being endowed 
with his Pratibha. An individual can be endowed with Pratibha if he can remove 
wrong knowledge from his mind. Due to the removal of it the mind becomes free 
leading to the possession of Pratibha through which the real nature of the world 
will be revealed to him. 


Dr. Kaviraja’s treatment of this concept is highly analytic and he is the first 
scholar who has drawn readers’ attention to this concept in Indian philosophy in 
general and shown in various ways that the Nyaya and vaisesika systems, though 
known as realistic philosophy, have accepted this concept. Hts greatest contribu- 
tion in the field of philosophy is that he is not satisfied in taking the term ‘Pratibha’ 
in a traditional sense, i.e. having sudden occasional flash in an individual. That 
is why, he strongly criticises Jayantabhatta, the celebrated Naiyayika, and gives 
less importance on the Pratibha which gives rise to aesthetic enjoyment. He has 
tried to show that one can attain eternal vision, the mirror of Eternal Light, through 
the yogic path. Dr. Kaviraj is himself a yogin having eternal vision and hence he 
has easily realised the future of mankind. The function of those who are Rsis is to 
lead others so that they may reach their destination, i.e., seerhood. Keeping this 
view in mind, Dr. Kaviraj, the seer of Truth, prescribes others the eternal path for 
making them seer, the supreme goal of mankind. This contribution in the field of 
philosophy undoubtedly evidences Dr. Kaviraja’s Pratibha. the mirror of Eternal 
Light, and for this we should remain grateful to this scholar-saint for ever. 





31. ‘‘Tadatyantavimoksah Apavargah 
Nyayasiitra, 1/1/22 and 
Vatsyayanabhasya on the same. 
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MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA GOPINATH KAVIRAJ’S VIEWS ON 
VEDANTA, TANTRA AND MARXISM 


BIRESHWAR GANGULY 


Section I 


Introduction : It was an afternoon of June, 1951 when I had the first meeting 
with Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, the greatest Indologist of India 
at that time, at his Sigra residence in Varanasi. Sri Shashadhar Bhattacharya of 
Calcutta and Brahmachari Bibhu of Ma Anandamayee Ashram accompanied me on 
the advice of Shree Shree Ma Anan damayee. There had been a _ controversy regar- 
ding the philosophical merit of Dr. Kaviraj’s latest book ‘Akhanda Mahayoga’ just 
the previous night in the Ashram satsanga and I had the audacity of dubbing the 
book as sheer absurdity in the presence of Mother and other learned Sannyasis, 
who were staunch admirers of Dr. Kaviraj. Hence it was Mother’s advice that | 


Should have a personal interview with the undisputedly learned author to remove 
doubts in my mind. 


When we entered into the first floor room of the philosopher, he received us 
very warmly and with a smiling face but mystic glance. I was convinced from the 
very look of Dr. Kaviraj that he was a great yogi and not merely a learned Indo- 
logist. Even then J had the frankness to ask him about the merit and authenti- 
city of his latest book, ‘‘Akhanda Mahayoga’’, in which he had predicted that 
satyayuga (Golden Age) was imminent at thecosmic level for our solar system 
and not merely at the micro level of the sadhaka. | was astonished to hear from 
him that the book was not the product of rational discrimination or interpreta- 
tion of authentic Hindu Scriptures but of dictations given by her sister-disciple in 


her condition of trance. Hence I was justified in not taking the book very 
seriously. 


My next question was meant for scanning the span of his erudition, knowing 
full well that he was an authority on Tantra Shashtra. asked him whether it 
was possible to reconcile with the methodologies of Vedanta and Marxism. 


I am giving below in the next four sections the summary of his views on 
66 
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Vedanta, Tentra and Marxism, which were explained by him in one full hour with 
profuse quotations from the original texts of all the three schools of thought. 


Section II 


He told me at the very outset that though the question was meant for testing 
his knowledge on the two subjects of Vedanta and Marxism, yet it sprang also 
from genuine doubts in my mind as to whether it was possible for a Sadhaka like 
me to teach on and believe in Marxism and at the same time to try to interpret 
the Hindu Shashtras in the light of Shankaracharya’s philosophy of monistic or 
Mayavadi Vedanta. When [I readily admitted that his hunch was correct, 
he proceeded gladly to explain that the effort of mine was neither irrational 
nor ineffective, for Shankara dealt with the transcendental or absolute truth, 
whereas Marx dealt with relative or historical truth about some aspects of the 
phenomenal world. He, however, pointed out that the effort at reconciliation 
with the two theories would fail at the intermediate level of Sadhana, when the 
sadhaka needs an integral philosophy to make a synthesis between ends and means, 
for at that level the methodological gulf between the two systems would be too 
apparent to permit any practical synthesis. How can a yogi accept Shankara’s 
view that the world is an illusion and yet try to interpret human history with the 
methodology of dialectical materialism ? Moreover an aspirant for Brahma Jnana 
(absolute knowledge) cannot assimilate the Marxian hypothesis of class-war, for 
all jivatmas (individual souls) are one and the same Brahman in the final 


analysis. 


However, Dr. Kaviraj admitted again that a reconciliation with Marx and 
Shankara would become easy at the final stage of jivanmukti (liberation in life), 
when the yogi has attained absolute knowledge, in which all contradictions are 
finally resolved. Then he proceeded to explain the fundamentals of the two 
systems of thought (given below in sections III & IV) and came to the conclusion 
that a better reconciliation is possible with Marxism and Ta@ntrik Monism (section 
V) rather than with Marxism and Mayavadi Monism (of Shankaracharya). 
Vedanta deals with Vidya (absolute knowledge), Marxism deals with some aspects 
of avidyi (relative knowledge), whereas Tantra deals with both. 


Section III 


Vedanta: According to monistic Vedanta philosophy of Shankaracharya, 
Brahman alone is the ultimate reality, the world is an illusion, the jivatma or 
individual self is fundamentally the same as Brahman and not different from 
Paramatma, the illusion of the world is apparently created by the inscrutable 
powers of Brahman, known as Maya and liberation consists in the recognition or 
realisation of the truth that the Self is ever free and this state of consciousness 
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This. in a nutshell, js 
Shankaracharya and other 


comes when the Sadhaka becomes completely desireless. 
the essence of Vedantic philosophy, as explained by’ 
monistic philosophers of India. 


Monistic Vedanta has uniformly admitted that the world : s¢nse and 
intellect is an illusion, that is relative or temporary truth. piri ee ieee 
or absolute validity. The conception of dualism has 7° pe Sanka i 
justification. The entire Vedantic philosophical literature oe - oe arya 
down to Madhustdan Saraswati is pre-occupiced with the main 7 . : lb the 
unreality of the objective or phenomenal world. This is done A oe Lo logic 
as well as authority (Shruti). The following three are the criterss . — viz. 
(a) authority (Shruti) (b) logic (Yuki) and (c) self-realization A ie): 
The methodology of Vedanta is rational in the sense that it ie nC an ae with 
the demands of logic or reason. But as reason has ‘ts limitations, the Vedantic 
methodology transcends reason by the help of supra-rational appeals Shruti and 
self-realization. Vedanta is out and out rational, but when Reason fails to i 
the mysteries of Reality, it takes the help of supra-rational pramanam (proof), 


However, it has to be remembered that the aim of Vedanta is the realization 
of the Self (Atman) and not merely a rational defence of it (the Truth). The Atman 
alone is real, that is, permanently true and not the appearance of the Universe or 
the objective world, which is the Non-Self. The false identification of the Self 
(Atman) with the non-self (world) is the cause of bondage, which 1s nothing but 
the ignorance of the real nature of the Self. Therefore, freedom (mukti or moksha) 
is attained as soon as the ignorance disappears on the dawn of self-realization, 
which is the summum bonum of sadhana. (Here he cited the familiar analogy of the 
rope appearing as a snake in darkness, the fear generated by this illusion and the 
subsequent disappearance of the illusion, the moment light is brought.) According 
to Ashtavakra Samhita : 


aa fasafae atfa afert wars | 
Maas: FT aed Gq ACN (1.10) 


“You are that consciousness, which is Supreme Bliss, ‘Nn and upon which this 


universe appears superimposed, like a snake on a rope. Forget the superimposition 
and live happily.” 


Though moral discipline and detachment are needed in monistic SWdhan4 for 
preparing the mind to be able to realize the Truth, yet what is Of supreme impor- 


tance is the conviction about the normative ideation. Here he referred to the 
simple formula of Ashtavakra Samhita again : 


waaaaa watt fe set aarhrareate | 
feqaciie ada at ufa: ar afadaa u (1.11) 
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‘‘He who considers himself free is free indeed, and he who considers himself in 
bondage, remains bound. ‘As one thinks, so one becomes’ is a popular saying in 
this world, and it is quite true (with regard to bondage and liberation also.)”’ 


Then he referred to Maya, that power of Brahman, which creates the illusion 
of the phenomenal world and which is the principle of unreason and the source 
of irrationality and infatuation as well as false identification. But the Maya of 
Vedanta is different from the Satan (Absolute Evil) of Semitic conception and 
Mahamaya of Tantra, which has both the powers of bondage and liberation. How- 
ever, the redeeming feature of Vedantic Mava is that She is also the embodiment 
of science and scientific reasoning. Here he referred to Avidya of Jshopanishad, 
Which comes within the purview of Maya, whereas both Avidya and Vidyi come 
Within the purview of Mahamaya of Tantra Shashtra. 

faai afaat aA aca a 

afaarat wea cicat fasaise aad Ml (Usha. 11) 
“One who knows vidya (Brahmajiianam) and avidy7 (scientific knowledge) together, 
solves the problems of the world of death by avidya and attains the bliss of immor- 
tality of vidya.” 





Then he stated that while Vedanta deals only with Vidya and Marxism deals 
Only with some aspects of avidya, Tantra deals with both and can reconcile the 
Contradictory approaches of Shankara and Marx. Amongst the 108 Upanishads, 
Which are source materials for Vedanta, the Ishopanishad, the Brihadardnyak 
Upanishad and the Chhandogya Upanishad provide the connecting links between 


Vedanta and Tantra. 
| Section IV 


| Marxism : Marxism as a system of thought includes Philosophy, Sociology, 
| Economics and Political Science, but is essentially an integral theory, which attem- 
oat to understand scientifically the empirical or verifiable world within the histori- 
wee That ts i say it makes no ene to understand the fundamental 
7 on of reality, which was found to be the chief concern of Vedanta. Vedanta 
ini say monistic but also ane in approach, whereas Marxism is dualistic 
fons a Pluralistic) as well as materialistic. Vedanta is concerned with the libera- 
the oa ths individual Jivatma. Marxism ts concerned with the rise and fall of 
Sttoeed society. For ae eg ihe historical nature of capitalism, Marx 
aie ° Hegel’s dialectic — ut, e 1s commonly said, he made Hegel stand 
~~ ont instead et on his hea ; For meee was an idealist and Marx was out 
help of h Matter list. He oe ‘ Perper: interpretation of history with the 
| ™ ee logic, according to w ich society marches forward from one epoch 
| r through the clash of opposite forces or classes in society, known as the 
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thesis and the anti-thesis, so that a new synthesis is arrived at. It 1s through this 
process of class-war that primitive communism was converted into ancient patriar- 
chal society, which in turn gave birth to medieval feudal socicty. Out of the ashes 
of feudalism was born the modern capitalist society. much before the industrial 
revolution in Europe. The industrial revolution of the 19th century only brought 
into sharp focus the contradiction between the two major classes in society, viz., 
the capitalist bourgeois and the proletariat working class. According to Marxist 
prognosis, if production is to satisfy the growing demands of society, a new society 
has to be born as new synthesis a result of the clash between the bourgeois thesis 
and proletariat anti-thesis. The new society will be a socialist society, which will be 
not only a classless society but also a stateless society. Of course the Soviet society, 


established in Russia after World War I, is class-less society in some sense, but not 
a stateless society. 


Engels has called Marxism as scientific socialism as against the Utopian 
Socialism of Louis Blanc, Saint Simon, Fourier, Proudhon etc., as the latter philo- 
sophers did not accept the realistic historical fact of class-war. 


that there was exploitation and class conflict in Western socicty. 
justified in his dialectic materialism. 


There is no doubt 

Hence Marx was 
But he went to the extent of interpreting 
religion as an opium of life, for Christianity taught the exploited masses of Europe 
to tolerate their pitiable existence with a religious spirit of resignation and without 
revolting against the powers that be. Can you say so with regard to Hinduism, in 
which the epics are full of wars between the gods and the demons ? The gods and 
goddesses are all armed with multiple weapons and whose two best and most popu- 
lar scriptures, viz., Durga Shaptashati (Chandi) and Shreemad Bhagavat Geeta 
were born in the battle field. Of course, during the medieval period and early 
modern period, with regard to Hinduism as interpreted and propagated to the 
masses through half-cooked Mayavad, it can be admitted that religion acted as an 
opium of the masses, who had a wonderful stamina, of tolerating poverty and 
social exploitation. However, it is the same Vedanta, Geeta and Chandi which 
provided the ideological inspiration to the leaders during the freedom movement. 
Religious ideals of Hinduism made them fearless and stirred them into action along 
with Western ideas of national freedom, which they imbibed through Western 


education. It is only recently that ideas of socialism along with ideas of democracy 
and nationalism have influenced the leaders and the intellectuals. 


Now we see that Marxism has nothing to do with liberation and bondage in 
the Indological sense of the individual self’s liberation from desire and hence 
ultimately from the cycle of birth and death. Rather the philosophies of life in the 
two systems of Vedanta and Marxism are diametrically opposed to each other and 
an aspirant for liberation can reconcile Marxism in his Vyavaharic or practical life 
only for social emulation or conformity with sophisticated intellectual pursuits. 
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However, there is another kind of Indian monism, namely Tantra Shastra, which 
can provide a meeting ground between idealistic monism and materialistic 
socialism. 


Section V 


Tantra : Tantra Shashtra of India, though pre-Vedic in origin, was codi- 
fied and popularised much after the Vedic period. Like Vedanta, Tantra has 
also many schools like monistic, dualistic etc. But as monistic Vedanta has ulti- 
mately stood the test of rigorous reasoning, so also monistic Tantra has finally 
stood the test of reasoning and time. (Dr. Kaviraj made occasional references to 
Divyachara, Virachara and Pashvachara schools of Tantra Sadhana, but ultimately 
stuck to the Divyachara school and laid emphasis only on the philosophical side 
with reference to my original question). 


According to Tantrik monism, Parama Shiva is the ultimate reality, in which 
Shiva and Shakti are two complementary aspects of the same reality. Shiva is the 
conscious principle and Shakti is the principle of energy and action. The appeara- 
nce of the dual aspects of Shiva and Shakti takes place through Sadashiva Tattwa, 
(of Kashmir Shaivism), which ts Shuddha Sattwa and is akin to Sri Aurobindo’s 
‘Supramental’, from which creation of the universe starts. Shakti or Maheshwari 
is Mahamaya, and not Maya of Vedanta and _ has the triple aspects of Mahakali, 
Mahalakshmi and Mahasaraswati. These three principles have been explained very 
beautifully by Sri Aurobindo in his ‘Mother’. If you want to find an analogy in 
the metaphysics of Shreemad Bhagawat Geeta, you may refer to the 15th chapter, 
in which Purushottam or Paramatma is Paramashiva of Kashmir Shaivism and 
higher Tantra. Both the Kshara and Akshara Purushas are two aspects of 
Paramatma or Parama Shiva. Kshara Purusha is akin to Shakti, who splits Her- 
self up into Jiva (individual self in plural number) and Prakriti (Nature). Shakti 
is actually Para Prakriti, within which is inherent Apara Prakriti. Wence Sakti is 
known as Aparajita. Mind, intellect, egoism, the five senses of perception and the 
five senses of action are all elements within Prakriti (lower) and the whole universe 
is a Parinama (manifestation) of Prakriti. Akshara Purusha is actually Atman 
or Nirguna Brahman of monistic Vedanta. 


In the process of cosmic dissolution as well as individual liberation the oppo- 
site process of creation is involved. But the monism of Tantra is accepted both as 
a logical principle and as a psychological principle of Sadhana. That is to say the 
dichotomy between matter and spirit is resolved in the Tantric Sadhana. Matter 
is not negated or looked down upon in Tantra. Rather matter is to be divinised 
(not merely through sublimation of material] desires) by accepting matter to be 
actually divine. For nothing is Jada (matter), every thing is chetana (spirit) or 
chitshakti. Hence the acceptance of idol Worship and Panchamakira Sadhana in 
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Pashwachara Tantra. That is even the eating of fish and meat, drinking of wine and 
sexual inter-course are to be offerred to the divine Shakti. Even sex has three Jimen- 
sions in Tantra, viz., sex for procreation, sex for recreation and sex for sublima- 
tion. It is sex for sublimation, which can be used as a means of liberation. Hence 
the ultimate symbol of Tantra Sadhana is found inthe image of Goddess Kali, 
standing nude on Lord Shiva. Thus Tuntra teaches the real method of Yoga, 
(union of the individual self with the Absolute Self or Shiva), whereas Vedanta of 
the Shankara school teaches the method of Sankhya Sfdhana_ or the method of 
negation or viyoga, as mentioned in Shreemad Bhagavat Geeta. Of course the 
rational interpretation of Geeta, without text-torturing should proceed on the 
lines of Vishishtadwaita Vada, (qualified monism) of Ramanujacharya. 


If you accept the Parinamavadi Monism of Tantra, you can succeed in evol- 
ving an Indian variety of Marxism or socialism, suited to the soil of India and 
aspiration and attitude of the modern Hindus. The modern educated Hindu has 


naturally accepted democracy and technology for solving problems 


of the polity 
and the economy. And those social 


engineers, who accept the fundamentals of 
Marxism for establishing a socialist society and who admit the limitations of a 


materialist philosophy for aspirants of final liberation (life of bliss), will have to 
forge a link between Tantra and Marxism. 


Dr. Kaviraj concluded by exhorting young intellectuals like me to work out 
the details of the future Indian brand of socialism, based on Tantra and Marxism. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PURE CONSCIOUSNESS IN KASMIRA 
SATVISM 


DEVAVRATA SEN SHARMA 


All orthodox systems of Indian philosophy admit the spiritual principle or 
soul to be of the nature of pure consciousness or Caitanya. Pluralists like the 
Nyaya-Vaigsesikas speak of soul as eternal substance (dravya) which is characterised 
by consciousness. While explaining the meaning of consciousness, they mention 
two characteristics which are discernible in all sentient beings, namely, all sentient 
beings are self-conscious, and secondly, they are the knower (jiiata) or subjects of 
all objects. Knowledge is, in fact, regarded as invariable concomitant of conscious- 
ness. The insentient things are devoid of these two essential characteristics, hence 
they are regarded as material (acetana). Jayantabhatta, however disagreeing with 
Vatsyayana, holds that the soul or atman is unconscious by its very nature but it 
acquires the attribute of consciousness as a result of suitable collocation. This 
means that soul per se, in Jayantabhatta’s view, is not self-aware, it becomes self- 
conscious and self-aware only after being endowed with body and senses. Conscio- 
usness, therefore, is neither essence of the substance called soul, nor is its eternal 
attribute, it is an adventitious attribute when he becomes associated with body 
and senses and becomes capable of coming into contact with objects, and thereby a 


knower. 

Dualists like Samkhya Yoga admit the existence of mutually different eternal 
entities, called Purusa and Prakriti, the former representing consciousness principle 
(cit), and the latter the principle of matter. Purusa is held to be of the nature of 
pure consciousness (cit) and pure Existence (Sar), Consciousness (Caitanya) in 
the Samkhya view is not an attribute or characteristic inherent in purusa or soul, 
it constitutes the very nature of soul, the essence. It is this essence which distinguishes 
purusa from Prakriti which is regarded to be dynamic material principle ( jadagakti). 
Unlike the Nyaya Vaisesikas, it isnot described as substratum of knowledge which 
actually is the characteristic of antahakarana (internal sense organ) though, on the 
empirical plane, purusa or soul is mentioned as the seer (drasta or Saksi). Outside 
creation, purusa exists as consciousness principle which always remains immersed 
in its Essence. Like the Nyaya Vaisesikas, the Samkhya Yoga system believe in 
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the existence of infinite multiplicity of souls, though they believe in their all 
pervasiveness. This should be understood in the sense that they do not travel 
outside the body but are said to exist everywhere simultancously. Both the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika and Sankhya systems consider the consciousness principle or soul to be 
totally devoid of Kriy% or action. 


The Parvamimamsakas too talk of soul as an eternal sentient entity that is 
different from the body, the sense organs and the mind. It is omnipresent and 
many, and is manifested through all their cognitions. Kumarila Bhatta takes a 
slightly different view. According to him, the self is not always revealed in the 
cognitions of external objects, its existence has to be admitted apart from physical 
body because movement, knowledge, pleasure, pain etc. cannot be attributed to 
physical body that exists even after the death of the individual. Hence, they argue 
movement etc. must belong to the sentient entity different from physical body i.e. 
soul. The Prabhakara Mimamsakas hold that the soul is never cognised separately 
from the cognised obiect, in fact both the soul and the cognised object shine both in 
the self-luminous knowledge which actually illumines both the soul and the object 
simultaneously in one operation. Kumarila agrees with the Prabhakaras in holding 
soul to be non-self-luminous (asvayamprakasa) in nature. It is held to be all 
pervasive but many. Thus, according to Mimamsakas, soul is not of the nature of 
consciousness, knowledge or bliss as is conceived by the Uttaramimamsakas or the 
Vedantins, itis merely of the nature of eternal existence (satta) devoid of any 


quality such as pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing etc. Kumarila, however, holds it 
having the potency of knowledge. 


The Advaita Vedantins, especially belonging to Sankara tradition, however 
beljeve in the existence of one Reality which is of the nature of pure Existence, pure 
Consciousness and pure Bliss (Satcidananda). This is given the name Brahman 
owing to its all-pervasive nature and atman owing to its omnipresence in the all 
beings as their innermost core. The a@tman or soul is one but it appears as many 
due to its association with individual ignorance (vyasti ajiiana). It is of the nature 
of self luminous light (Svayamprakasa jyoti) whereby it is not only self-revealed 


but it reveals all those material objects with which it comes into contact through 
knowledge. 


On examining the views about soul expressed by the different orthodox 
schools of Indian Philosophy we find a gradual hierarchy in the conception of soul 
as we move from pluralism to monism. In a nutshell, these views can be put under 
three heads. Firstly, pluralists like the Nyaya Vaisgesikas who take gross materi- 
alistic view of life, consider soul to be a kind of eternal substance in which con- 
sciousness (caitanya) is merely an adventitious attribute which is manifested on soul 
getting embodied, and thereby becoming a subject. Secondly, the dualists like 
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Samkhya-Yoga hoid the view that consciousness is the essence of souls, and it is in 
fact this essential characteristic which distinguishes them from matter i.e. Prakriti 
and its evolutes. Souls are inactive by their very nature and therefore immutable. 
Thirdly, the monist like the Advaita Vedantins speak of soul being of the nature 
of pure Consciousness, pure Existence and pure Bliss. It is by its very nature im- 
mutable, all pervasive, self luminous light, devoid of action or kriya. 


By denying the existence of Sakti in the pure consciousness constituting its 
essence, the Advaita Vedantins seem to reduce the pure consciousness to actionless 
locus for the operation of material Sakti technically called Maya Sakti, which is 
held responsible for the appearance of multiplicity, that is world, in the unity of 
Brahman. This view of the Advaita Vedantins which is based on their negative 
approach (Sannyasamulaka pravrtti) regarding the concept of the supreme Reality, 
Brahman, appears to be a truncated view when compared to the integral view of 
the Advaita Saivites of Kagmira. Let us now examine the Saiva view in the back- 
ground of the views of different orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy. 


According to the Advaita Saiva School of Kagmira which is also known as 
Trika school, the soul is of the nature of pure Consciousness (Caitanyamatma). 
Unlike the Advaita Vedantins, they hold that the pure consciousness is not only of 
the nature of self-luminous light (Svayam Prakasa jyoti) but also is of the nature 
of light (suddha prakasa) that always shines (sphurat) and makes itself self-revealed 
(Svayamprakasita). Thatis to say, pure consciousness as pure illumination 
(prakasa) possesses innate capacity for self revelation whereby it always shines and 
reveals itself. This innate capacity for self revelation found exclusively in the 
sentient objects 1s technically called Vimarsa Sakti i.e. power of self revelation and 
the act of self-revelation as paramarsa or self-experience by the pure Consciousness. 
The Vimarga Sakti is an eternal attribute of pure consciousness or pure illumi- 
nation (prakasa), and as such is inalienable from it by its very nature. 


To ordinary human mind which gets fragmentary vision on account of its 
limited nature, this description of pure consciousness (caitanya) possessing innate 
power of self-revelation may appear to imply that the two aspects namely pure 
illumination (prakasa) and the power of self-revelation (Vimars2) are distinct as- 
pects, mutually exclusive and therefore having a relationship of substratum and 
attribute. But Saivacaryas regard this to be an erroneous view, arising from man’s 
inability to obtain integral view of objects. It is true that sometimes distinction is 
made between substance and attribute, power and substratum of power, but such 
distinction is conventional one that exists only in the form of concept in our minds 
for the sake of our better understanding of their nature. It is not a real distinction 
which actually exists and is experienced as such. For instance, one cannot experience 
the power of burning different from fire or fragrance different from rose because 
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they are inseparable by their very nature. We sometimes make such conceptual 
distinction in order to understand the difference between the power of burning and 
the power of heating in fire etc. which has no practical validity in real life. 


Thus, the pure illumination (suddha prakasa) and the power of self-revelation 
(Vimars2), the twin aspects of pure consciousness are not two distinct entities, 
having independent existence. These are one and identical in essence. In other 
words, the pure consciousness as illumination (prakasa) always implics and invol- 
ves the pure consciousness as the self-revealing power or vimarsu so that it is im- 
possible to think of one without the other even for the sake of logical abstraction. 
It is therefore, said that every object in this world whether sentient or insenticnt, 
is of the nature of pure consciousness which is biune in nature, having pure illumi- 
nation (prakasa) and self-revealing power or vimarsa constituting its essence. 


It may be asked when every object in this world is of the nature of pure cons- 
ciousness having pure illumination and pure power of self-revelation as two inte- 


gral aspects constituting its very nature, how can we explain the distinction bet- 


ween sentient and insentient objects. 


The Saivacaryas give the following 
answer : 


Every object whether sentient or insentient that has existence or being is of 
the nature of pure consciousness as illumination (suddha_  prakasa), because 
existence in the Saiva view implies revelation to experience or Potentiality of being 
revealed. This in other words means that the very concept of existence (satsa) is 


co-extensive with manifested (prakasya) such that one cannot conccive anything 


having existence but being unmanifest (aprakasita) or lying outside the domain of 
manifestedness. That being so every existing thing in this world, both sentient 


and insenient. necessarily is of the nature of pure illumination (prakasa) which 
iS an aspect of consciousness. 


The distinction between senticnt and insentient 
objects in this world, however, can be made on the basis of manifestedness or 
otherwise of Vimaréa gakti. For instance we find that the sentient oojects possess 
the capacity of self-consciousness and self-awareness as also of revealing the 
insentient Objects in their knowledge. This implies that operation of Vimarga 
Sakti is manifest in them, whereas in the insentient objects which are also of the 
nature of pure consciousness and pure illumination, the vimarsa sakti lies latent 
(antarlina) and not absent, thereby rendering them incapable of being self-conscious 
and self-revealed. Hence, insentient objects are revealed by the self-conscious 
subject in whom both prakasa and Vimaréd are equally manifest. Thus the 


dormance or otherwise of Vimarsa éakti is the determining factor ina particular 
object being insentient or otherwise in the view of saivacaryas. 


The Supreme Reality which is of the nature of pure consciousness, the aspect | 
of pure illumination the everchangeless self-same principle in the quiescent aspect 
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technically called Siva while the vimarga gakti, the ever vibrating and th 

self-revealing aspect in dynamic form is technically called sakti in the Par 
form. Since in the supreme reality these two aspects viz. pure Aisin: 
(Suddha prakasa) or Siva and the self-revealing power (vimarsa Sakti) or ane ne 
held in perfect equilibrium, it is described as prakasa-vimarsa-maya and j iS = ia 
the name Parama Siva. The Parama Siva is said to be endowed with Sakti os He 
to be identified with this essence, hence he is called the supreme lord igtaadaacA 
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MATRKA IN KASHMIR SAIVISM 


GIRIJA SHARMA 


There is a type of Sambhavayoga where, in addition to the power of volition 
(icchasakti), the cognitive power (Jnanasakti)also helps a little bit. This type of 


yoga 1s practised with the help of the garland of letters of Sanskrit alphabet 
(Varnamala) The Indian alphabet from ‘a’ to ‘h’ or ‘ksa’ 


goes by the name of 
Matrka. It has been also termed as Aksamala (rosary). 


ul 


aerate fae aaa attest 


As a person mutters a prayer on each bead of rosary, like-wise a practitioner of 
Matrka has to arouse the spontaneous revelation mentioned as udyama with the 
help of the contemplation on the letters and sounds of varnamala, one by one. 


Even Kailasavasi Siva, the great Lord also is said to be contemplating on this 
aksamala or varnamala. 


(@) Saath aude aeugt qos aat | 

amnearet aniife greg otipat: 1 (go Ato p. 194) 
(@) Feat atfeat aaria araisfer azarae: | 

cat FT eeaetarear feats aafaa i (fato eto II-17) 


An aspirant has to realise directly that the whole universe is just a reflection of his 
innumerable powers appearing in his own pure luminosity through his own divine 
will. He has to realise that all the thirtysix tattvas are the reflections of his own 


divine powers. He has to visualise that the different aspects of his divine Sivahood 
shine as the vowel sounds froma to ah and the reflections ot his own different 


powers manifest as the consonant sounds from ka to ha or ksa. The Matrkakrama 
from a to ha is generally in vogue. 


(@) Stata wafteteat aah 1 (a. at. 3-Ro¥) 
(4) adiseencramefaergaraaat uv (fa. g. fa. F. 88) 
But some teachers counted ksa also 


APUAATIUT HOA: AeaRTeTA 1 (fat. |. aT. F. 8) 
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and considered it as the kutabija 
faateracana sedis sefsraaed | (far. g. fa. 7. 28) 


Ksa emerges from the mingling together of Ka (representing the prthvitattva) and 
sa (representing the Sadasiva tattva) and denotes the whole manifestation from ka 
to ha by comprehending all the sounds coming in between. 


aa fahaota aitada araara: daca saferd wafer | (ao ato fa 3-7.% 92) 


It is just like a pratyahara of the grammarians. Svatantranandanatha has con- 
sidered Ksakara as the worshipable Siva (Upasyasiva) because the letter sa ( Sada- 
giva) is the highest enfolder (avaraka) of the whole multitude of tattvas below it 
and also of the letters up to sa; and ka (prthvitattva) is the lowest of the enfolded 
(avrta). Hence kgakara, the representative of both Sadagivatattva and Prthvitattva is 
rightly said to be worshipable Siva enfolding in Him all the tattvas and the whole 
phenomenon. 

areat ca: cH fata car farttort 

eras faq se fata fra ferent | 

sea fear safafraa: aart:, Ueq: Te: TMT Wa WaT THAT | 

(araaranfaas-4-2) 

He means to say that Sadasiva is worshipable because of his having a form. Siva, 
the absolute God, having no form, cannot be made an object of worship. 


The vowel sounds are known as bija and represent Sivatattva along with its 
sixteen aspects comprising of His primary powers and their combinations. The 
consonant sounds are known as yoni and represent the reflections of the powers 
(Saktis) of éiva and their outward expansions. | 

(=) ATTA VATA DTS wale feat, aT cau WaT: | 
arfafaeacaat aifa eececcsce see | aqaqasy fara: arfaaai rare ‘ AO] | 
(fat. J. aT. 2-80 | 2) 
(q) aiatfardes aa ate fara: cary | 
afaratarhrar aif: pifeeteareatret uv (far. a. ar. a. <2) 


The vowel sounds denote the different aspects of pure transcendental Siva- 
tattva. ‘A’ the first letter suggests anuttarahood of Siva, which is the state of pure 
luminosity endowed with the unrestrictible flow of pure bliss and is also called 
Akula (where no determinate comprehension takes place) ‘Ah’ (visarga), the last 
vowel sound, suggests the fully grown supreme propensity of Siva towards outward 
manifestation of the whole phenomenon which lies within Him. Ah is called 
Kaulikigakti or Vaisargikisakti (creative power) as well, ) 

HTAL TL TA AAT FHTHAT | 
frac ares aifeant aareert ut (a. ar, 3-23) 
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because from this very sound, the manifestation of the Universe represented by 
consonant sounds, begins. It is called kaulikigaktii n the sense that it is the path 
or media through which the kulariipa bhavajata (the determinate multitude of 
phenomenal tattvas) ascends back to the pure transcendental Sivahood (Sivavastha). 
Thus the media or path lying in between Akula or kula is called kaulikigakti. 


qPveae aT HTT AT A 
wie at oer afar fared aa my: (a. at, 3-€'9) 
The vowels lying in between a and ch represent the different types of flashes of Siva's 


blissful, perfect and independent free-wil|. The first six vowel sounds are the root 


cause of the whole varnamala 


(4) wt ceeds ge eeuat 
Og Caley aT way gem: ahem: i (aka 22¥-24) 
(4) saz eqzy Ter: afsar aera | 


74 Ferretargsat: advapr i 
because consonants (vyafijanas) owe their Origin strictly to vowels, 


THIN FHT, Ter seereaay: 
Sar Ua falta: azet:, g: 
amare: | (4. aT. 1. 24, 2€) 


, TERT Seara gl caleaeiss GAIT TaT:, 
HTS THIT:, SeaTAT wa fafaearrar: svar: | A faerasT: 


as they cannot male without their help. This suggests the factual principle that 
the tattvas from Ssakti to prthv;j depend upon Sivat 


: attva for their existence, they 
emerge from it and get again absorbed into it. 

The consonant sounds from ka to ha represent the tattvas from prthvi_ to 
gakti. Thus ka represents prthvitattya and ha represents Sak titattva and inbetween 
letters represent the clements from Jalatattva to Sadtsivatattva. These letters do 
neither denote nor indicate the tattvas through whhidha(the literal sense of the word) 
or laksana (the figurative sense of the word), because these letters are out of the 
scope of any san«cta (the conventional relation between a word and its meaning). 


TM areytesfiray | (a. ot, fag, 224) 
The tattvas are merely suggested as 


; the reflections of divine powers through a 
superior power of word called vyanjan 


a (the suggestive power). 
Matrka has been recognised ag 


he supreme learning (vidya) of all learnings; 
there is no vidya above matrkg. Pp g (vidya) 


TTT Ara | (ea, J, 22-288) 


Matrka, in ere 7 the paravak or Sabda Brahman (the transcendental speech), which 
is the power oF the supreme consciousness (citisakti) of the surpreme self. It‘is the 
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matrix, that is, the creator of the whole manifestation. Abhinavagupta explains the 
philosophical nature of Matrka in his Paratri sikavivarana in detail. He says that the 
supreme Goddess, (para bhagavati) shines always by virtue of her wonderful power 
of Svatantrya (free-will). Her innermost nature is unrestrictible and ever awake. 
By virtue of such an unrestrictible flow of her creative nature, she manifests all the 
subjective beings from Akala to Sakala and all the objects as blue, yellow, pleasure, 
pain etc. Having pure consciousness as Her essence she shines as consciousness in 
the whole phenomenon. Every being, even a small child or an animal in. this 
phenomenon, is aware of his self-existence. He knows that ‘he is’. Thus the pure 
consciousness shines as self awareness, equally in all beings. The self-awareness 
(vimar$a) is self-evident and is the body of the supreme speech (para-vak). That 
transcendental speech expands by virtue of its wonderful divine nature. It proceeds 
by its own independent nature, without any limitation or restriction. Thus the 
awareness of one’s self is beyond the limitations of time, space and allusions 
(sanketa). It is perfectly full by itself and its own form is wonderfully different 
from all the limited perceivable forms. This supreme and grand consciousness 
(mahasamvit) is the nature of pure knowledge and bears the form of pure I[-ness 
(aham), which consists of both its aspects of prakasa and vimarga. It contains all 
ahamta (I-ness) and idamta (this-ness) and is visvottirna (transcendental) and 
visvamaya (immanent). Such a pure knowledge or para vak is the Matrka, which 


is the essence of all the tattvas. When that pure and transcendental para matrkg | 


appears as if coagulated justa little, that solidified form of it is called bija and 
yoni, which are known as Siva and Sakti respectively (P. T. V. pp. 212-213), 


In Sivasutra, Matrka is known by many other names also. It is called as 


Sakti, Devi, Rasmi, Kala, yonivarga and Mit7. 


TAC: WHAT Seqt AA HET: eTaT: | (far. |. ar, q. 9) 


This implies the fact that the circle of matrka (matrkacakra) bears vast Meanings. 
The letters contained in matrka are not simple letters. They suggest particular 
meanings and bear great significance. Each and every letter represents a different 
power of the Lord. Matrka is the supreme creative power (kriyagakti) of the 


Lord, 
caqraTea Aaa FAT Raa: wa: ga 1 (far. &. ar. T. 34) 


which is luminous of its own accord. The group of the letters of matrka (i.e 
letters from a to ha or ksa), or the multitude of these Kalas form the circle si 
wheel of matrka. The realisation of this matrkacakra has been considered as one 
of the highest aims of an aspirant. Bhatta Bhaskara has considered Matrkg 
as the root or origin of the whole multitude of mantras. 
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He says : When the Lord (whose body is said to be an ever shining and im- 
perishable luminosity) is inclined towards His potent power (virya) or say when the 
Lord’s potent power comes face to face to him, that is, when He becomes consci- 
ously aware of His supreme Godhead, His volitional power (icchasakti) emerges 
distinctly. This volitional power is Sisrksa, the Lord’s supreme will to manifest 
without what lies within Him as His pure IJ-consciousness. When this volitional 
power (sisrksa) comes face to face before Him, it assumes the form of objectivity 

(idanta) within His pure I-consciousness. There rises the anahatadhvani (the 
supreme consciousness described as sound produced at the level of Paravak, the 
state of supreme speech) without the touch of any physical organs. From anahata 
dhvani, the second type of speech i.e. PeSyanti vak rises, which is impregnated 
with all the elements called pada, vakya and artha of speech. Hereby emerges 
the life-force ( pranatmikakriya). From the life-force the concrete or gross form 
of speech i.e. Vaikhari vak or articulated speech, at the physical plane, (which 
contains fifty letters from ato ksa), rises and becomes the fountain-head of the 
whole phenomenon. This group of letters from ato ksa is called Matrkacakra, 


which rises from Siva in the above mentioned way. It is the creative power of 
the Lord. 


Para vak is, infact, the supreme self-consciousness. Nada or anahata dhvani 
is the awareness or the indeterminate psychic lustre of the supreme aspect of the 
self. Pasyanti vak is the awareness of diversity in perfect Unity and Madhyama 
Vak is the determinate conception at the stage of complete diversity. It involves 
the three dimensional existence of relative subject, object and the relation in 
between. Vaikhari is accompanied by articulated speech while Madhyama consists 
of only mental word-images and determinate ideas of conceptual nature. 


Matrka has also been considered as the seat of knowledge (jnana). Matrka 
is the only source, wherefrom all the cognitions (pure and impure) proceed. It is 


the substratum of all knowledge. 
(%) sratfaerd araar | (fat. g. 2-v) 
(a) atria fener ooaefaaad: | 
CTSA: aHeha aTaaT U (fat. |. aT. T. ¥, ¢) 
There is no cognition sans letters of Matrka because every cognition is accompanied 


by word-images. All the cognitions like, ‘“‘I am incomplete, I am complete, [am 
thin or l am fat’? are formed of words. 


AGHiGAS TUSs Parise HAtaAT: 1 
afa aectaaaa = ateatfenrfcar u (far. a. at. o. ¥) 
Matrka is the prop of divine and correct knowledge but only in the case of its 


being known or recognised (Jiata) correctly, because right realization of the reality 
is the path of liberation for an aspirant. Whena person has the right conception 
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about matrka, it becomes the liberating power for him. It leads a person to his 
final aim of supreme emancipation. 
he cqnmiecat oatat «© fagaqarfeanr ul (a. aT. ¥Z) 


On the other hand, when matrka remains unknown or unrecognised (ajnata), it 
becomes the binding power. 

aa fHarferat ata: frag qatar 

aca fray CAAITTAT Pete eee ees ecocacce Ul (aa) 


[t involves a person more and more in bondage because worldly souls are 
bound basically by their wrong conceptual knowledge. It leads such a person to a 
downward mundane path. Asa liberating power, Matrka assumes the form of 
‘Jnanadhisthanaim matrka’, (S. S. 1-4) and as a binding power, it assumes the form 
of ‘yonivargah kalasgariram, (S. S. 1-3). Yonivarga is said to be the body of the 
limited creative power (kala) of souls in bondage, 

Yonivarga is composed of four Saktis, which are also called yonis (a mystic 


These are such cosmic powers of the Lord through which he runs the whole 


name). 
A person controlled by the four saktis (Amba, 


show of the phenomenal existence. 
Jyestha, Raudri and Vama), 
arat saertaar Uist arat a faraacta: | (far. g. at. 7. 9) 


becomes covered by a web of inclinations towards worldly enjoyments and loses his 


natural freedom. 


aqarat Aleaat aa aan | (Ibid) 


He works, as these Saktis direct him and drive him. Thus matrkasakti is the bes- 
tower of both knowledge and ignorance (P. T. V. p. 214). It shines as completely 
identical with Siva, His powers and all the cosmic elements as the reflections of 
those powers, while an adept is practising the matrkakrama of gambhavayoga. 


There is another order of the letters of matrka which is called Malinikrama. 
Malini does not consist of any different entities than matrka. It is matrka itself 
standing in a confused or irregular order of letters-cum-sounds. 


qeatliat: FT Talat ATaT at aw anferar | 

aaa at pat un (a. sr, 3-232) 
When the consonant sounds or yonis and vowel sounds or bijas are mixed together 
irregularly starting from ‘na’ and ending in ‘pha’, then it is called Malini. 

ar wecefarrgarg rerttteg arfedt 1 (a. a. 3-288) 
Malini is so called because it contains or maintains (malate) the whole universe in 


its phenomenal form in it as its own self. 
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dad fad act aa, wreala—aes: Hila Hcatafe a arbsaihs onahecna | 
(aq. ar. fa. @. 2g. 232) 
Abhinavagupta describes it as Parasakti (supreme-power), Visvarupini (which 
has the whole universe as its form) and beautiful on account of its different creative 
flashes rising through the union of bijas and yonis. 


ara rena fala aa erga 

aoa fe cuafetatiat feaefatt u (a. at. 2-222) 
In the Malinikrama na is the united letter and pha the final one. All the remaining 
letters represent the tattvas in an irregular and confused order (My ¥, Fy Phi = 1] 


slo. 37-41). It has been said that one can attain the ultimate aims of bhukti and 


mukti more quickly through the meditation (upasana) on Malini 


as Compared to 
that on Matrka. 


faerc-fafadiag = sara aeafaa | 
mead fants x afedtta u (ar. fa. a. 2-2) 
(See also P. T. V. pp. 151 to 154) 


It is the bestower of both the supernatural powers (siddhis) and emancipation 
(mukti) (P. T. V. p. 122), 
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THE PRATYABHIJNA CONCEPT OF MAN: 
A GONTEMPORARY REASSESSMENT 


REWATI RAMAN PANDEY 


Science and technology are the inventions of human mind. They are the best 
aids to mankind in making human life smooth and prosperous. They have created 
paradise on the earth. But prosperty breeds contempt. The developed countries in 
order to establish their supremacy over the others are misusing science and techno- 
logy and are piling up their armouries with such lethal weapons that thousands of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima could be destroyed within a moment. The whole of the 
universe is sitting on a volcano which may burst out at any moment. 


Never before were water air and now the entire cosmos so much polluted as 
they are to-day. The cosmic pollution is so much that it has now entered as it 


were into the very heart of the people, that is why corruption has become the 


normal code of human transactions. Thus pollution is let loose both within and 


without. 


When tradition loses its hold, when scepticism prevails, it is philosophy which 
comes to our aid and gives a right direction. It is the Atma Vidya, Para Vidya, 
Adhyatma Vidya which alone can save the destiny of man from the twin shosts 
of cosmic pollution and nuclear supremacy. There is no other way for salvation 
(Tameva Viditvatimrtyumeti nanyah pantha Vidyate ayanaya.) 


In the following pages an humble attempt is made to study ‘The Pratyabhijia 
Concept of Man: A Contemporary Reassessment’. 


The beauty of Indian philosophy is this that it is equally rooted in both the 
Vedic tradition and the Agamic tradition. They are complementary to each other. 
The Vedic philosophy culminates in the Absolutism of Samkara. This Indian 
genius who hailed from the South sometime during the 8th cent. A. D. is not great 
for the reason that his philosophy stands forth complete needing neither a before 
nor an after. He is not great that he rooted out Buddhism for good. He is great, 
even, unrivalled so far as his contribution towards the cultural integration of the 
country is concerned through his philosophy and religion. 
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The Absolutism of Samkara is rooted in the Upanisadic- Ekamevadvitiyam, 
Ekam Sadviprah hahudha vadanti, Satyamjnanamanantam Brahma. Thus it is 
pure Consciousness which is devoid of all attributes (airgun?) and all categories of 
intellect (nirviS2$4). This is para Brahman of Samkara. Brahman associated with 
maya is the qualified Brahman (Saguna and Savisesa). This is the apara Brahman 
or the Lord (/svara) who is the creator, preserver and destroyer of this world, 
which is the vivarta of the Lord. The para Brahma of Samkara has been com pared | 
with the Absolute of Schelling which was condemned by Hegel as a shot out ofa | 
and again he called it a night in which all cows were black.It is true. But no 
phy empirically negates the existence of this world. Samkara observes :— 


<i ail pE oer. wif et 


pistol 


philoso 
That omniscient and omnipotent cause from which proceed the origin, sustenance 


and dissolution of this World—World which 1s differentiated by names and forms 
contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of actions, thai 
fruits having their definite places, time and causes and the nature of whose arrange- 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind—that cause we say is Brahman.* The | 
universe is a Cosmos and not a chaos, The rhythmic movement of the sun, the moon | 
and the stars, the music of the spheres, the enchanting song of the nightingale, the ! 
peautiful form of the black antelope—all these cannot be the handiwork of either | 
4 blind force or of a chance coincidence of atoms collecting together. Without the 

ostulation of an intelligent being possessing omnipotence and omniscience the | 


regulated creation of the universe is not intelligible. | 


Samkara following the Upanisadic teaching, establishes the essential identity | 
between Atman and Brahman. That is to say, from within Jivatman is Atman 
which js identical with Brahman—the cosmic Reality. This identity is well Sinetne : 

ut in the great sayings of the Upanisads such as 7attvamasi, Ayamatma Bradinatc ; 

tc. The empirical Jife of the jivatman is solely due to adhyasa and when this 
obstacle of annie is removed by jana, jivatman realises its identity with Brahman 
This realization of identity, in the Advaita philosophy of Samkara, 1S called 
Moks4: This is the highest goal, according to Samkara, of human life. 











One who realises it in one’s life makes the best of it, while one who fails to 
-ealise it is the greatest loser.4 There is no better attainment than that of the Self. 
+ is this that all Vedic assertions and scriptural prescriptions have for their 
_ nate end.” Moksa is the state of Brahmanhood.® This realisation of liberation 


yltim 
, wot the attainment of something new but it is the realisation of that which is 


Ps ete O17 lad Aes 017 1 ates eet i 7 cecal as PAD EL EOE EP LL PEED Ty a 69 apy me gy 


S 
=—7_ SBS. 1.1.2. p. 16 
2. Rk. R. Pandey, Man and the Universe, pp. 151. 
3. S. Taitt. upa. II.1; SBS. 1.1.1. (Brahmavagatir hi purusarthah). 
4, 8S. Kena. upa. II. 5, | 
5, Upadesashasri, XVIII, 4. 
6. SBS. 1.1.4. (Brahmabhavagca Moksah) 
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one’s very nature. Samkara does not talk of a heaven which is apart from us but 
a heaven which is already with us but which we have forgotten for the time-being. 
Thus it does not involve the process of becoming Brahman but it is the realisation 
of being Brahman. Accordingly, in liberation there is no question of becoming 
something which does not already exist, but only of the attainment of the know- 
ledge of what has existed from all eternity.7. Thatis why Samkara very lucidly 
emphasises that liberation is not the fruit of dharma or karma. He observes : 
But this (Afoks2) is eternal in the true sense, eternal without undergoing any 
change (Kutastha nitya), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, absolu- 
tely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self-luminous nature. That bodiless 
entity in fact, to which merit and demerit with their consequences and threefola 
time do not apply, is called liberation.® This is the great contribution of Advaita 
Vedanta in the realm of the philosophical world. It establishes not only the unity 
of man with other men and other living beings but also with the supreme reality 
of the universe, viz. Brahman. The Reality within and without is one and the 
same. This supreme state of man is not a matter of philosophical speculations or 
faith only, it is something which can be tested, experimented and lived here and 
now. Lord Krsna declares, One steadied in Yoga, with pure self and subdued 
spirit, with the sense-centres under control, and realising the oneness of his Self 
with the inner Self of all beings—he, even when doing actions, incurs no contami- 


nation®. 


If the Vedic philosophy culminates in the Absolutism of Samkara the 
Agamic philosophy culminates in the Absolutism of Abhinavagupta, which is 
popularly known as Kasmira Saivism. In the galaxy of Indian geniuses after 
Samkara the reputation of Abhinavagupta has been great. While the genius of 
Samkara excels in philosophy and religion alone, the genius of Abhinavagupta 
excels in poetics and dramaturgy also in addition to philosophy and religion. 

Kasmira Saivism has been referred to as the Pratyabhiina philosophy by the 
Sarvadarsanasamgrahakara, Madhava. But Kasmira Saivism includes a few more 
trends, besides, the Pratyabhijfia trend. There are clearly three trends, Viz. 
Krama, Kaula and Pratyabhijna. The Krama sub-school emphasises the worship of 
Sakti and the means of worship adopted by this sub-school is Saktopaya. The 
Kaula sub-school gives emphasis on will and accordingly the means adopted by 
this sub-school is Sambhavopaya. But in the Pratyabhijia school there is neither 
the restriction of the object of worship or the means of worship, that ts why the 





7. The System of Vedanta, p. 401. 
8. SBS, 1.1.4. 
9. Bhagavadgita, 5-7 
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path adopted by this school js Pratyabhijnopaya or anupayva. Abhinavagupta 
synthesised in himself the different trends 
lete picture of the Saiva thought. 
the Pratyabhijiia trend. 


of Kasmira Saivism and gave a comp- 
Of course, my own attempt is mostly based on 


Abhinavagupta in the 35th Ahnika of his Tantraloka gives 


a brief account of 
Agamic tradition. 


Kasmira Saivism is mainly based on the sixtyfour monistic 
Agamas, out of which Many are not available at present. However, Vasugupta is 
supposed to be the propounder of this tradition and two works, Sivasitras and 
Spandakarika go in his name. He was supposed to be in the 8th century A. D. 
Somananda, the disciple of Vasugupta is supposed to be the first systematiser of 
this school, who wrote Sivadrsti. His disciple, Utpaladeva, wrote JIévara- pratya- 
bhijna-karika, Sivs-Stotravali and Siddhitrayi. 

The mosis famous name in this tradition, Abhinavagupta, the grand disciple 
of Utpaladeva, emerges sometime between the 10th and IIth Century A.D. who 
wrote his famous commentary, Vimarégini on the [svara-pratybhijna-karika, his 
renowned magnum opus, Tantraloka as also Tantrasara and Paramarthasara and 
many other works. His disciple, Ksemaraja presented the gist of this tradition 
in his Pratyabhijnahrdayam. Maheswarananda sometime in the 13th Century 


A.D. wrote Maharthamafjari, a beautiful treatise on the Karma tradition. 
Now we examine the Siva Absolutism. 


As opposed to the Advaitic absolute Brahman, which is trikglabadhita-sat 
the Parama Siva, the Absolute of the Kasmira-Saivism is a Siva- Sakti-Samarasya, 
i.e. samarasya Of Bodha and Svaiantrya. It is of the nature of prakasa and 
vimarsa. While the Absolute of the Advaita Vedanta is free from the impurities 
and limitations, _the Absolute of the K. Saivism is free to perform even the 
impossibles. Itis the positive approach of Freedom as ‘freedom of’ as against 
the Advaitic approach of Freedom which is negative, as ‘freedom from’. In the 
K. Saivism a greater significance is attached to the concept of freedom. Freedom, 
i.e. Svatantrya stands for the capacity to perform the impossible. The terms like 
Syatantrya, Ahamt1, Sphuratta represent the essential nature of Sakti, or Vimarsa. 
It is through the nie of Vimarsa, Sakti, Svatantrya that the K. Saivism makes 
an attempt to puitgs the gulf between subjectivity and objectivity, 1.e., dhamta and 
jdanta, Visayita and Visayata. Prakasa and Vimarsa, are not only united 
together, rather they are identified. Thus the Supreme Reality of K. Saivism is 
Cit-Sakti”® On this ground the K. Saivism claims to be the Only consistent form 
at Absolutism while the other forms of Absolutism are weak and inconsistent as 
the have a sort of allergy towards duality and manifoldness. The K. Saivism 

jo. Janam Kriyatmakam yo hi janati ca karoti ca sa jivatityucyate, 
L.P.V. (pp. 43) (Uevarapratyabhijiavimarégini, Vol. 1) 
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claims to be the philosophy of affirmation and assimilation as against the philoso- 
phy of Advaita Vedanta which is a philosophy of negation and rejection. Thus 
the Absolute of K. Saivism is neither like the Advaitic Absolute which is only 
pure being (which ts free from all impurities and limitations) nor like the Madhya- 
mika Absolute which ts catuskotivinirmukta, not even like the Absolute of Yoga- 
cara which is devoid of the power of objectification. Thus Parama Siva is 
the supreme Samarasya of Prakast and Vimargs1 jiafia and Kriya, Bodha and 
Svatantrva, Being and Becoming, Siva and Sakti. Vimirst has also been named 
as Para Sakti. Para Vac, Svatantrva, Aisvarya, Kartrtva, Sphuratta, Sara, Hrdaya 
Spanda.4} Descartes, the father of the Western modern Philosophy declared 
independence alone as the sole criterion of Substance. Spinoza corrected him 
by adding knowledge to the concept of Substance. But it was Leibnitz who 
declared that without force, independence knowledge would be meaningless. 
Thus he advanced the theory of Monadology. By accepting infinite number of 
independent Monads Leibnitz made a lot of mess in his Monadology but in 
principle he is to a large extent very much consistent so far as the definition of the 
Substances is concerned. Thus what could the Western Modern Philosophy achieve 
at its third stage the K. Saivism begins its definition of the Parama Siva at its 
first stage in the form of Cidripini Sakti. It is nota meagre achievement. 


The entire universe is the manifestation of Parama Siva. Parama Siva 
is transcendent (Visvottirna) as well as immanent (Visvamaya). Thus Parama 
Siva is both manifest as well as unmanifest. As Prakasa it is Visvottirna and as 
Vimaréa it is Visvamaya. Thus Parama Siva alone is the material as well as the 
efficient cause of the universe. The ultimate causality belongs to Parama Siva 
alone. It is maintained that the being of the insentient entirely depends on the 
sentient and thus knowledge and action are the very life of the sentient.13 


The Saiva Absolutist maintains essential identity between the individual self 
and Parama Siva. Due to ignorance the jivatman conceives itself into the 
maniness of subject and object Whereas in reality itis one and identical with 
Parama Siva.1* The Advaitic concept of Self is pure Being (Sudha Prakasa) but 
the Buddhist (Yogacara) concept is just the opposite to it i.e. pure Becoming 


ag co ect acct capensis igi 
11. Jaideva Singh, Pratyabhijnahrdayam, p.5 (Trans. Motilal Banarasidass,63) 


12. R.R. Pandey, The Concept of Creation in the K. Saivism, Prof. Baldeva 
Upadhyaya Feliciation Vol., p. 293; Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sans. 
Vidyapeeth, Vol. XX XVI—Dec. Parts 1-4 

13. I.P., 1.L.3; 4. Its Svatantrah Evaikah Prakagah Paramarthatah, Sarvak- 
aranirakarasvabhavah Viraj etc. 

14. PS. Karika 25; Purnata Pratyabhijiia, 48. 
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(only Ksanika Vijnana). It is the Saiva Absolutist who provides a beautiful 
synthesis, between the two, i.c., it is both Prakasa as wellas Vimarsa, Siva and 
Sakti. 

Here the question arises, why does after all Parama Siva appear as the 
individual soul (Pasu or Jiva) ? Why does He undergo the bondage? It is duc to 
the free will (Svatantrya) of the Lord that He undergoes the bondage, i.e. Gnava 
defilements.1& Because of ignorance the individual self is subject to the three 
fetters of defilement—Anava, Maya and Karma. The Saivite holds that the real self is 
never affected by the defilements as the ether is never defiled by the defilement of 


different jars. Thus under all diverse forms the Self remains one and the same as 
nothing is really different from the Sclf?®. 


Maya Tattva has been described as the concealing power of Parama Siva.21 
From Maya principle five kaficukas in the following order, Kala, Vidya, Raga, 
Kala and Niyati come out and they obscure and limit the powers of the Supreme 
Lord. Thus the real nature of the Lord is obscured, and as a result its omnipotence 
is replaced by Kala, i.e. limited power, its omniscience by Vidya, i.e. limited 
knowledge, its universal love by Raga,, i.e. particular objects of desire, its eternity 
by Kala, i.e. temporality and its omnipresence by Niyati. Thus including Maya, 
these are the six kaficukas (cloaks) of the individual soul.*® 


Under the association of three impurities, each separately and three groups 
consisting of two impurities each and then one group consisting of all the three 
impurities give rise to seven categories of individual souls respectively, Siva, 
Mahesvara and Mantregvara, Vidyes1, Vijiianakala, Pralayakala and Sakala.\°® 
Out of the seven categories of individual souls the first four belong to the state 
of pure creation. The Vijfianakalaé belong to the transitional state between the 
pure and impure creation. The Sakalas and the Pralayakalas on the other hand 
belong to the state of impure creation. The manifoldness of individual souls is unreal 
as it involves the logical fallacy of annyonyairaya, since maniness of individual 
souls is due to the variety of insentient and the difference of insentient is due to 
sentient. Thus all subjects are one. It is one and the same self that shines as 
one’s own Self as well as the Self of others.?° 


15. P.S. Karika 16. 3. Ibid, p. 42 

16. Ibid, p. 58 (Iti sa eka eva sarvavasthasu samvidanugamat) 

17. Tantralokatika, Vol. 3, p. 283 (Maya hi svaripagopanatmika parames- 
vari icchasaktih) 

18. P.S. Karika, 34 

19. IPV, III. 2.10. Sharma, K. S. 


20. PH. p. 42 (Sri Parama Sivabhattaraka eva ittham nanavaicitryasahasraih 
Sphurati) 
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it is a difficult task to explain bondage in the absolutistic system like 
K. Saivism where it is the nature of the Lord, the freedom, Svatantrya of Parama 
Siva that he accepts His own limitation. If bondage is the free divine will, then 
spiritual disciplines for the realisation of release lose significance. Abhinavagupta 
himself poses this problem : if the one Supreme Lord alone is the Self, what then ts 
bondage, for liberation from which it is to be realised ? Who is there other than 
the Supreme Lord to be in the bondage ?#4_ While giving the solution to these 
problems Abhinavagupta maintains that trascendentally there is no bondage, 
yet the Supreme Self out of its free will assumes limitations and thus forgets its 
own perfect nature and undergoes bondage. Though under bondage, even in this 


stage he remains pure and perfect and this is why he is called Purusa, i.e. one who 
22 


is ignorant about his perfection. 

Thus bondage is the self-limitation of the supreme Lord. Itis in his very 
nature to perform five-fold functions, universal creation, maintenance, destruction, 
self-concealment and self-revelation. They are always going on without any 


break. 7% 


Impurity or Mala is of three kinds, Anzava Mala, Karmiya Mala, and Mayiya 
Mala. Asa matter of fact all the three impurities are Mayiya, i.e. as they are due 
to Maya. The Anava Mala is the primal ignorance of the individual, as due to it 
he begins to imagine himself as imperfect. The Anaya Mala leads to the Karma 
Mala as due to it the power of action is limited. The Mayiya Mala limits the 
power of Knowledge. Ignorance is of two types, Bauddha and Paurusa. The 
Bauddha ajiiana may be removed by the intellectual knowledge (Bauddha Jnana) 
aquired from the Agamas, but the Paurusa ajiiana, which grips the entire person 
(Purusa) cannot be removed by intellectual knowledge alone,?# but by initiation 


(Diksa) into this path of Sadhana. 


Liberation is the revelation of the powers of the Self when the bond of igno- 
rance is burst.25 It is the awareness of ones own true nature. Like Samkara Abhi- 
navagupta too does not show a heaven which is apart from us but a heaven which 
is already with us which we have forgotten for the time being. Liberation ‘is nei- 
ther on this earth, nor in the underworld, nor somewhere in the heaven. It is 





21. IPV, IV. 1.2-3 (nanu yadyeka evayam mahegvarartipa atma kasya ban- 
dhah ? Igvara vyatirakto hianyo’ sti ?) 


22. IPV. IV. 1.3-4 
P. H., pp. 62-64, L. N. Sharma, Kasmira Saivism, p. 225. 


2s 
24. T.A., 1.24 (na hi Bauddhajianamatra nivrttau mokso bhavet). 
25. PS. 60 (ajianagranthibhida svasaktyabhivyaktata moksah). 
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whatever one realises when one has transcended the activity of thought.*® After 
liberation the individual (pasw) realises its identity with Parama Siva. takes this 
entire universe as the manifestation of the glory of the Lord, even when determinate 
thoughts (vikalpas) arise in him.27 Thus the liberation which is the recognition of 
identity between the individual (pai) and the Lord (Pagupati) does not involve 
the process of becoming but is rather the process of the recognition of being the 
Supreme Lord. Thus to maintain that pratyabhijna is the total spiritual transfor- 
mation of the person28 is debatable. 


As the K. Saivism is the integral philosophy as such its ultimate aim as well 
as the methods prescribed for the recognition of the Supreme Lord which is the 
Siva-Sakti-Samarasya are also integral. Thus it prescribes Karma, Bhakti and 
Jiana which have technically been termed respectively Amavopiyva or Kriyvopaya, 
Saktopaya or Ji inopaya and Sambhavopaya or Icchopaya. But the final means 
is the Pratyabhijiiopaya or Anupaya by which the Annutara or the Purnihamta is 


realised. Here we leave the Tantric implications of the system which are esoteric 
and very technica].22 


The Advaita of Samkara and the K. Saivism of Abhinavagupta do differ only 
in their approaches but the import of both is mainly one and the same, i.e. the 
entire universe is radiant with the light of the Supreme, tasya bhasa sarvamidam 
vibhati, Vasudevah Saryamiti, sarvo mamayam vibhavah. Shri Aurobindo is very 
optimistic that after supramental transformation, life here on this very earth would 
be divine. Laski is in agreement with Sri Aurobindo that without a spiritual cul- 
ture an effective World-order is not possible.2° Capra’s remark is very meaningful. 
The survival of our Whole civilization may depend on whether we can bring about 
such achange. It will] depend, ultimately, on our ability to adopt some of the 
‘yin’ attitudes of Eastern mysticism; to experience the wholeness of nature and the 
art of living with it in harmony.8! [It is the attitude of Divinity towards the entire 
universe, cosmos that can only save us from the total destruction, 


Iti svatantra evaikah prakasah paramarthatah sarvakaranirakarasvabhavah 
Sad virajate32 


ae 





26. Tripurarahasya, pp. 105.12. 

27. IPV, IV. 1.12 (sarvo mamayam vibhavah ityevam  parijanatah, visvat- 
mano vikalpanam prasare, pi mahegata.) 

28. K. Mishra, Significance of the Tantric Tradition, p. 27. 

29. Ibid, (This monograph is very useful on the Tantric Tradition) 

30. N.K. Devaraja, The Philosophy of Culture, p. 247. 

a F. Capra, The Tao of Physics, p. 325. 


R. Jha, P. P., p. 5, Karika-36. 
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The following abbreviations have been used ;— 


L. P ISvara Pratyabhijna 

I. P. V. ISvara-Pratyabhijiia-Vimarsini 

P. H. Pratyabhijnahrdayam 

Py os Paramarthasara 

SBS. Sariraka-bhasya on the Brahmasitras (Eng. Trans. by a 
Ts A. Tantraloka. ; 


Rewati Raman Pandey 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LALLA-VAKH WITH THE 
SUTRAS OF VASUGUPTA IN THE LIGHT 
OF KASHMIR SAIVISM 


KOSHELYA WALLI 


Kashmir Saivism has an important place in the history of Indian philosophy, 
nay, in International Philosophy. Its practical part of implementation has rendered 
it all the more dynamic in the present era. It is scientific. 


Vasugupta’s Siva stitras have their own significance in the Kashmir Saiv® 
philosophy, in as much as they are non-dualistic in character. 


Lalleshwari was a Kashmiri mystic who lived in the valley in the 14th century. 
Her Vakhs are recited by the people of all faiths in Kashmir. She lived the essen- 
tials of Kashmir Saivism right from the beginning. She says—I have come 
straight and straight shall I return. What can the non-straight do tome? I was 


acquainted with Him right from the beginning. Who can harm me, acquainted 
with and familiar to Him ?2 


Lalla lived in the faith that the Parama Siva as the All Experiencer knew her. 
She was sure that the external impediments could not harm her, only strengthen 
her determination to meet the Lord. What is that Parama Siva? That is the Self- 


Awareness which has absolute freedom of all knowledge and activity, is the Self or 
nature of Reality,? says Vasugupta. 


Parama Siva is the actual Home of an individual. An individual with an 
intense desire to be one with that Parama Siva, thirsts for the Mercy of the Lord 
so as to be able to tread the Right Path and be able to have some positive effect. 





1, aaa fa cater a we fa ealea 
cafe Sle FA HAA FATS 
NS TT AAA ATC aay 
oufad ad afan Hay BITE | 
2. ‘dara AAT —Siva Sitra of Vasugupta. 
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She says®’—] am plying the boat in the ocean with an untwined thread. JI wish 
ed God to take me across. So far my hard work in this direction has gone in vain 
like that water which is absorbed by the earthen dish when poured in it. I intensely 
crave to so Home. 


People cling to this world out of ignorance, Ignorance is bondage. [gnorance 
of one’s real nature is bondage.* Lalleshwari was free from this ignorance. She 
owned the rich experience of I-consciousness. Hence she did not feel the abuses of 
her husband. She said®—‘He abused me thousands of times but I did not feel it. 
If Lam a true devotee of Samkara, how can the mirror of my mind get defiled with 


ashes and dust.’ 


The above utterance isan ample testimony to the fact that she would be in a 
position to differentiate her body from her Real Self. WVasugupta also says that 
during the three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, the miraculous experi- 


ence of T-Consciousness of the fourth state abides permanently.® 


According to Vasugupta, the enjoyer of I-Consciousness in waking, dreaming 
aster of senses.?. The said characteristics of Veeresa 
are described by Lalla in her own life that she lived. She said—‘‘Having attained 
the birth, I did not look for pomp and show. Idid not develop attachment for 
greed and enjoyment. The balanced food to live was sufficient for me. I tolerated 
and sufferings but nurtured God within me. From these sentences, it is 


and deep sleep is verily the m 





SOTrTOW 
clear that she would not mind pleasure or pain. She would eat to live. She deve- 
loped forbearance. 
3. arfa qa daca ala oa SAT 
aft atfa ar ena cafe fafa ak | 
aaa saat Test ATT TATA 
Ta GA TATA WT WS al | 
4. ‘ata ara’ -_—Vasugupta’s Siva Sutra 1/2. 
5. ara aie ofeaa ara 
rq ufaarat dle a Ga 
ale We TST AGT FIA AAT 
meafea area Aw Fas AAU 
6. sIadeatage Ae EATATT TAA: | V.S.S. 1/7, 
_ fran ant area: | V.S.S. 1,11, 
8. san aifas ava a oIsa | 
saat amt am at Wall 
GAA Ae wes ATA | 
MISA Ta aa WNsA ea NM 
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According to Vasugupta, the stages of yoga constitute a surprising wonder.® 
Lalla also says—For a moment, I suppressed the respiration. The lamp lit up and 
[ realized myself. The light within me shone out. I seized it in darkness and 
took hold of it tightly.*° From the Siva sitras, we infer, that all knowledge obtain- 
ed by direct contact with the external world is included in the waking state of cons- 
ciousness. When one is not in direct contact with the external world, it is known 
as dreaming state of consciousness. Lack of awareness in any state is deep sleep." 
These stages are directly or indirectly clear from the words of Lalla. who says— 
Behave as if you know not, see not, hear not. Beas it were a non-sentient block. 
Tell others what they want to hear from you. This is the habit of one who knows 

the Truth. From the Siva sutras, we came to know that all the outer or inner 
phenomena is like the own body of a yogi.}® 


Lalla equally addresses to Siva, says she—‘O’ Master, | never differentiated 
myself from others. I experienced all bodies the same (one). You are I, and |] 
am you. Who are you? WhoamI? To say in such terminology is doubtful." 


According to Vasugupta, the individual mind entering into the universal 
light of foundational consciousness sees the entire universe as saturated with that 
consciousness.!® Lalleshwari too emphasises the need to bring about the commu- 
nion of the mind and the breath. She says—‘Idol is but a stone, so is the 


ct ty 


facaat arrataat | V.S.S. 1/12, 


10. @nlg am ITAA FAAATS | 
TAA FH TI AaAaA ATT | 
AraaA THT AAC SISA 
ale UzH J HLA AG UN 





11. am a7 | 
cara fame: 
afadal aTat atta 1 
12. aa fifa afaa arr Fz, HIS T ataY Aaa ASEAT ATA | 
Te aa adi ay Ta AT ale aeadaa SA FA Atala | 
13. aq aig | V.S.S. 1/14. 
14. aTa, AT WA AT Gt STA 
gala FAH UH 8a 
aq at, at aa fast a aTaT 
4 He A FS BAe | 
15. gaa fades ateaeqearqaaay V.S,S, 1/15 
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temple. Above and below, it is joined in one mass. O° ignorant Brahman, when 


you would offer worship.*? 


According to Vasugupta, by incessant awareness of the Pure Principle—The 
Highest Siva—a man becomes like one in whom the binding power existing in the 
limited self is absent.!% Lalla likewise says—By meditating on the Syllable ‘Aum’ 
I attained oneness with it by burning myself in the fire of hard labour. Giving up 
the six roads, I took the path of Truth. ‘hus I, the seeker, reached the Abode of 


Light.8 


That universal awareness constitutes self-knowledge is the dictum of Siva 
Sutra.?®  [ read the only word ‘Aum’ throughout my life. I retained that in my 
heart. I intensely meditated on that silently. I was dross and thereby I got con- 





verted into pure gold’—says Lalla.?° 


In accordance with the Sivasatras, a yogi feels the delight of continuously 
maintaining the awareness of knowership of both the subject and the object in the 
world.21 Lalleshwari, similarly, says—‘Siva abides everywhere. Do not have any 
discrimination like—‘This is Hindu, This is Muslim. If you are wise, realize your- 


39> 


self.” That is the friendship with your Friend of Friends.°*22 


~_— 





16. @a@ qer qaet Fat 

aft aq wa UHale 

GH wT HLA TA TST 

HC AAT A Tada A_TE | 
17, AeaeaaraTaTg TST: | 
18. gar afe aff ata 

dat HRA TAT WTA 

aaa alfa qaart Wea 

ais am ate aaT THe ca I 
19. faa arcAaray | S.S. 1/17. 
20. Haq azar gare Tea 

ga ey Uz saat AG | 

qa ry Sid Tet Wer FT AeA | 

Haq Atay ATA Als7 I 
21. Starara: aarfagay S.5. 1/18, 
22. faa oa ofe afe Us 

Al Sat Gira T FASATA 

APA SA T Waa WA ISAT 

ga a are on atfaaat ae ST oT 


S. S. 1/16, 
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sen fully united with his 
formation ofa body that 
sold the reins of mind. 


According to Vasugupta, the will power ofa yogi wl 


power of meditation and one-pointedness, there can be the 
can develop the supernatural powers.*? The main thing 15 tO | 
Lalleshwari explains that the steed of the mind roams the sky. elo 
thousand miles in a moment. One, not knowing the way to hold . a >» —- dia 
be beaten to death by apana. Sitting in the right yogic posture, _ ling one’s 
breath, one’s intelligence alone can manage the reins of the mind. 


covering a hundred 


By being aware of Prana and Apana, the yogi conquers = and space, is 
able to separate the elements and join the elements,”” says Vasugupta. He further 
remarks that when the ‘Suddha Vidya’ arises, the attainment a full control over 
the collectiveness of Sakti arises.2° According to Lalleshwari, chant the Ajapa 
Gayatri with every breath of Hanisah. Give up the c£0 and be absorbed in Him. 
Whosoever abandoned his ego, verily became He. The lesson to be learnt Is to 
efface the sense of separateness.*?7 By becoming one with Him, He alone is there as 


Omnipotent, Omnipresent and Omniscient one. 


According to Vasugupta, by uniting with the infinite anki of Divine 
Power, one has the experience of Supreme I-consciousness which is the generative 
source of all the mantras.28 Lalleshwari tells us the way as to a to be one with 
that God of gods. According to her, he who deems day and night alike, he whose 
mind is free from duality, he alone has seen the Lord of the Chiefest of the gods.29 


——— 


23. afnarar ater: | &, 6, 1/19. 
24, sad GW, Wa FATA | 

tafata ata ote qt we 

ary a aft fa tea oa | 

TT, AWA, HEA Ta II 

=aata ati cafe <fea a4 

TIT Aq araifta WaT | 


25. yaar farara yal: Ss. S. 1/20. 
26, asfaatieareamaatafa: | S.S, 1/21. 


27, waq werst Za ga ATT 

ASH Alaa GA AT 

ary Alt Ag FA ke WA 

ale A agy wa cara | 
28. Heleaaaearmraadaaa: | S.8, 1/22. 
29, a Wa ary ala AA 

aA Day Wa at aals WAT 

Ary At Asa AA AGA 

TY SST YT TATA | 
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By intensive awareness or one’s identity with the Highest Reality enshrined in 
a Mantra and thus becoming identical with that Reality, the mind itself becomes 
mantra®® Lalleshwari also says that by chanting the Ajapa Gayatri with every 
breath as Soham, I silently tamed the ego and by forbearance followed the dictum 


of Guru.?! 

She also makes ts understand that bath and meditation—what can these do ? 
Control the mind strictly. Watch the breath with full concentration and_ let the 
Sahasrara be your pilgrimage.** Vasugupta also says that the close application is 
effective.? 

According to Vasugupta the being of the perfect I-Consciousness inherent in 
the number of words whose essence consists in the knowledge of the highest non 
dualism of the secret of mantra.*! , = 


Lalleshwari explains that when she got used to watching her breath. there 
was no place for meditation. She saw everything in her body. The Highest s irit 
had to yield to her devotion and there were no reservations then.35 ; ; 


According to Vasugupta, when the mind is turned towards the light of 
Supreme Consciousness, that is the highest development. There is the disappoate: 
nce of primal ignorance like a dream.** Lalla says that her mind was cleaned of 
impurities like a mirror of its dust and dirt, she recognised the Self in her. When 


30. fad aa | 
31. arrat ant oo afe afr 
HSA ATA FCAT AG | 

aera ala, Tet ecm alta 

wat Hy Tifa Aisa FEA | 
32. cara a cata FATS AAT HA 

fada tS AKT AT 

qaa a qaaa fasaa ae, 

TST TT HC ATA TATA | 


S. 8, 2/1, 


33, saet: ara: | 5, 8, 2/2, 
34. faarartrcaameaeay Ul S,, 5, 203. 


35, sTTH qal 74 fs ACA 
sara Maan a CAAT ITT | 
HAT Brat MST TSA 
qa. Tad KsHA WTA | 


36. aa faafanra fafaetrateact: | 11/4, 
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she saw Him dwelling in her, she realized that He was everything and she was 
m 3 . 
nothing. . 

A Self-realized teacher, says Vasugupta, is the means to help in understan- 


- 38 
ding and living the truth.® Lalla also says that she retained the word of her Guru 
‘n her heart, body and mind, she bathed in the water of Ganga, and attained 


liberation in her life time. She was freed of the fear of death. She always thought of 


39 iva su S : 
only One.” Siva Sutra says that one should plunge mentally into oneself.4® Lalla 
exp!ai sina detailed manner the process of diving deep into one’s own self. She 


says— Waking when the morn was about to set, | made my heart sing. How I bore 


; “ 
the pangs of my on : he - lL awake the ruby of myself. Meditating on Him 
-_ body was sanctified. She further claims—By crossing the six forests nae 


spashikala oozing. I sacrificed my lower nature by meditating on breath. | 


roasted my heart with the fire of Divine Love. Thus Siva was realized by me.*= The 
body becomes an oblation,*® Says Siva sitra. 


According to Siva Sutra, a man of self-realisation is like Siva Knowledge 
of the Self is food for soul**-says Vasugupta. 


ee en” ea 
37, wate FA WG AISA AAA | 


ga 4 744 Add STA 
a ate <AZA Tafa qWaa | 
ait TA AS AT HE 

33. Weert: | V.S.S. IL/6. 

39. ata eaaa AF ara WizH | 
qa Aaa Ta a Aa 
rqaie Wat AT Tag 
que Wt AGA GIsA ape | 

40. aw: earadta sfaata 1 

ai. wa aft faa aa Ftadtaq 
an waren af df ge 
ale WIS BUA Bre ATAAA 
Hier TA AMeate Sz | 

42. aqda afeaq faa aaa 
FHA SAA TAT Bat 
Ale A asst aay 
age wlan aay adi 

43. wet alas) SS: Tg. 


S. S. I/21. 


44. PraGeat STAT | S. S. If. 25. 
A5. ala Ay | S.S. IL. 9. 
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According to Vasugupia, mind-born knowledge is source of bondage.’® Lalla 
says that true peace of mind can be had by shattering the bonds of Maya. She 
explains it in detail. She says—I saw a wise man dying of hunger, emaciating like 
autumn leaves. I saw a foolish man beating his cook. Since then, I Lalla await 
the bondage to be shattered.*? 


Siva siitra tells us that indiscrimination of Kala etc. is maya.*® Lalla explains 
all this in a simplified manner. She says—The characteristics of mind is to be 
fickle, vacillating, the speciality ofthe citta isto go afar, the nature ofa living 
being is to be hungry and thirsty. The Atma is known by being unaffected by 


anything.*9 


Siva stitra explains that by an all pervasive conquest of delusive maya, is 
there mastery of the natural, inherent knowledge of reality.®® Lalla also tells us— 
By constant practice, the individualized limited self was dissolved into the unlimi- 
ted self. The qualified being merged with the Ethereal Unqualified Being into one 
homogeneous whole. The void melted away. Nothing was left over except the 
Stainless, Pure, Parama Siva. That is the lesson to you, O, learned man.®1 


In Siva sutra, it is said that one who is always awake, in him the world 
appears as his effulgence of light.®? Lalla also says that with the help of sound, 





46. sla act: | S, o ILL. 2. 
47. TeoTe Ta aon als Aka ATA 
qa HA STA Malt FasTS 
sqyqaia AA AGA ATA AIT 
aq we Tis AIA SATA AT Te | 
48. moaTélar acarata Afaaet Ara | S. S. 3/3 


49. waa qa Bt AAS AGA 

facet It ZI Tet gt 

flag qa oa eats Aq ATE 

ane TA SA A AAA SIT | 
50. masrernitieenttarra: | 3.7. 
51. Hoard cavaHley SA SAT 

THAT BIT FIs Als Bet 

seq wis AATAT Al” 

qerr eaTatel GA AT | 


52. sraafedtaec | S. S. IIL. 8. 
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form, liquid and fragrance, she considered Omkara as her own form and the 
Ultimate Element that she revered in her life.®? 


According to Vasugupta, a man of self-realization is an actor.*! Lalleshwari 
relates her own experience and says that she saw Him _ in everyone, shining in 
everyone. She experienced that everything was He, and, she Lalla was nothing.°° 


According to Vasugupta, the place where the Self takes delight with the in- 
tention of exhibiting the world drama is termed as stage (zi).°° In other words, 


the inner soul constitutes the stage. Lalla says—Where do you wander in darkness ? 
Siva is within you, Go nowhere. If you are wise, go within. Trust my word.°7 
Siva Sutra says that senses when introverted are the spectators of the Cosmic Self. 
Lalla emphasises the need of restraining the sense organs to realize one’s self.°® She 
says—Who can hold the wind in one’s clenched hand? He alone, who crushes the 


five sense organs and tears them to pieces, can hold the Sun of Self in the midst of 
pitch darkness.*9 


From Vasugupta’s viewpoint, 


the self can be realized by the higher spiritual 
intelligence. 6° 


93. ATS att Fae aay 
ea BT TA TT Aa ay 
ACAAET Far aitgy 
TH Test FEA azq cas 
34. Aca ATEAT | II. 9S. §. 
09. Fer at wa aff sez 
THI Tetst aay tas 
Sit afta aa sca 
We BY WEST T at He wes 11 
56. UT SFaTIAT S. S. IIL. 10. 
57. #4 Sa fata afta TZ 
fet Se aa aafcg TS 
Rit Sa aa aa ea wag 
Tet Sls rath aay TS | 
58. serptfor efmarfit 1S. §. arr. 1]. 
59. fata aa ga a 
HA Ah te alg 
Ta We sta satay az 
qa tt Te CE | 
60. earaateacafatz: | S. S. III. 12. 
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Lalla shows the way to develop the higher spiritual intelligence. She says— 
By eating the food got by truthful and honest means, my mind became steady. 
Consequently, therefore, I gained the strength and practised spiritual path. Reach- 
ing the source of that Divine Energy, I drank Divine Nectar. My mind got washed 
and I filled it with Divine Love.®! Siva Sitra says that a yogiofa high stature 
being self-realized attains freedom.®? Lalla explains the method by which she 
attained the freedom. She says—Having attained the birth, I performed actions 
(good.) [was dutiful. That alone is my satisfaction. I was full of love for that 
One whom I selected in my life and relied upon Him.® 


According to Vasugupta, a yogi of Self-realization should give full attention 
to the active Light of consciousness, the source of the world. Established in the 
highest power of Sakti, he is, with ease, steeped in the ocean of immortality.® 
Lalla tells us this state in her own life. She says—I entered the flower-garden of 
Sivas. There, I saw Siva United with Sakti. TI sacrifice myself for Siva. Dead as I 


am to the world, what can the world do to me.® 


From the viewpoint of the Siva-siitra, the measure of consciousness effects the 
measure of creation.®* According to Lalla, intense cold may freeze water into ice, 
may be into snow. Reflecting, you find water differentiated into three forms. But 
when the sun of cetana (Supreme Consciousness) dawns upon you these again 
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61. aaa at ast ofa eas 
qaHA AH MA PLAT HF | 
amt alfat AAT Te ala 
waens HA TA WTA 7 | 
62. fag: caaeaaa: Ill. 13. 
63. aw sift ae Aiea 
qu Tea ga oA Wa 
Saat aeat TAA AeA 
died a Aaa Fed AG | 
64. array S. S. TT. 15. atarer: ga ee faassfa = S. S. TI. 16. 
65. woe at aaa fra afer areAaTe 
faa a afm ta Sar Tat 
at at, Sat Tiraa Aa 
at ute ACH FA FATS Te | 
66. eaqarat faatrarataata | S. S. OT. 17. 
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dissolve into One Cosmic Substance. The Universe of animate and inanimate beings 
4s 6 
is seen as Siva.°? 


Vasugupta says that destruction of the knot of ignorance results in the cessa- 
tion of birth.** In Lalla’s opinion based upon her personal experience, those who 
realized the Consciousness-Bliss, the Effulgent Sun of All knowledge became libe- 


rated, even when alive. The unintelligent tied knots, by hundreds upon hundreds, 
to the vastly spread meshes of the net of the world.” 


According to Vasugupta, Maheshwari and others who have their area of 
operation in groups like ‘a etc. are the source of limited beings.7® That Sakti of 
[-Consciousness of the creator of the world becomes a wearer of a garland of fifty 
letters. By means of the deities presiding over these groups, She exhibits in various 
ways wonder, joy, fear, attraction, aversion etc. and by concealing the unlimited 
independent nature of consciousness, she brings about limited, dependant embodi- 
ment. Certain dark forces in the world carry out their designs through words which 
have a tremendous influence on the minds of the people, hence the necessity on the 
part of the yogi to be always alert and not to fall a victim of sense pleasures. 


Lalleshwari makes up understand that one should always rest one’s mind on 
the path of immortality. Away from that it will get involved in evil ways. On 
the path of immortality, one need not entertain any doubt or fear. There should 
not be any deviation even to the extent of a stir of a baby in its mother’s lap.?4 


According to Vasugupta, the Atomic State of Consciousness (fourth state) 
should be poured in an uninterrupted manner like an uninterrupted flow of oil in 
the three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep. The yogi is to be alert and 

67. aft afaa aT aT az | | 
ala 4a Ty oat aoa aati 
sata ta arfa aq aa 
TITAT AMAL IS aay | 
68. faatsfaarat senfaarr: | S. S. III. 18. 
69. sqaIraa aTarETATA 
tara saa far ofaedt asp 
oAdAae Fare faa ota : 
FUT TSS aa ae fer 
70. waTtfar argeggter: TIATAT: 1 S. S. Ill. 19. 
71. saa aaafa atifaq 
ta atfaa ofa at 
ata A at sary geeky 
CNC fa was a ge | . 
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not lose his hold on the fourth state so that it may permeate the three states in all 
the stages—initial, middle, the last.72 


Lalla also draws our attention to the fact that we should be always permeated 
with self-awareness saying that one is not satisfied even if enthroned, even if he 
renounces all power, one can’t have satisfaction. True satisfaction is in being greed- 
less. Without greed man will not die. True knowledge lies in dying while 


alive.73 


Vasugupta tells the means to saturate the waking, dreaming and deep sleep 
states with the fourth state by plunging into one’s essential Self with an awareness 
of the inner I without a thought construct.74 Lalla also reveals her own experience 
saying that the Real is not attained by mere self control and continence. The 
gateway to liberation is not opened by mere wishfulness. Even after getting dissol- 
ved in Him like salt in water, it is difficult to determine Reality.“ 


According to Vasugupta, in the case of a Yogi who has enjoyed the delight of 
the transcendental consciousness at the initial and final Stages of waking, dream 
Ctc., inferior stages of mind characteristic of the norma] course of life arise in the 
intervening stage. In the intervening stage, there arise inferior states of mind.7¢ 
Lalla warns against this intervening stage when she Ssays—Who dies and who is 
killed ? He who is attached to household, giving up the name of God, he alone is 


dead and he alone ts killed.77 


$A 


72. fay aT THAT ATa=AA T III. 20. S. S. 


73. aa afta trap 
feqg afra afa at aa 


oa faar stra afar 
Saray aft at ga Sa ATA | 


74. ma: cafaa afaata | 
75. masa aA a cH al 13S 
afs a graze atl ETk 
afada wan qa Hist Te, 
cdift sy asa as saAATK | 
76. weqsqryaa: | Ss. S. III. 23. 


77. ga aft at Hy AR 
att Ha Ay AIA FA 
TT St at Alfay TT AT He 
ae ga att ct AIA Ta | 
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Vasugupta tells us that even when inferior states arise, if the yogi sprinkles 
the intervening stage with the nectar of the tightly caught fourth state, when the 
real I-consciousness is joined to the objects, the transcendental state of conscli- 
ousness that had disappeared appears again.”7® He becomes like Siva and remaining 
in the body is all his observance of a pious act.79 Lalla’s practical example gives 
us another expression. She says—He who has faith in the word of his teacher, 
controls the steed of the mind with the bridle of knowledge, controls senses and 
feels bliss. He never dies. He is not killed. He becomes one with Siva.*° 


According to Vasugupta, the muttering of a prayer is conversation for a 
yogi.*! Lalla also conversed only from the viewpoint of Siva. She says—I listened 
to conversation. Iconversed. Conversation gave me faith from all quarters. I 
listened to conversation from scriptures. Conversation showed me the path of 
Truth.®? From the view-point of Sivasutra, a yogi of self realization disseminates 
the knowledge of the self as gift.88 Lalla clarifies the true meaning of studies and 
knowledge. She says—O’ dear one, people read books without discrimination like 
that parrot that speaks out ‘Rama, Rama’ inacage. They read Gita just for a 
pretext. I have read Gita and am reading it (by living it).® 


Thus, Lalleshwari’s Vakhs are a living testimony to the fact that she uttered 
the same after experimenting and experiencing them in the laboratory of her owl 
personal life. She was not literate in the usual sense of the term. Her life is a 


running commentary on Vasugupta’s éiva-sitras—this is clear from the above stated 
comparisons. 








78. 


ATARAIAAA ALT TASCATAA | S. S. Ill. 24. 
79. atirafadar | S. S. Il. 26, 
80. 


at Wee WA AS ATs AX 
Tats aT te fad aca 
Sal Gay Alara He | 
AS HA AR IT AIA He | 
81. agt aq: uw S. S. UI, 27. 
82. HA aan Haq HA 

PANT ACH AIA TA 

area fet pan gH 
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83. ala ARAATAR | S. S. ILL. 28. 
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ABHAVAVADA—A FORGOTTEN SAIVA DOCTRINE 


M.S. G. DYCZKOWSKI 


The Spandakarika is a short but important treatise written in Kashmir in the 
middle of the 9th century either by Vasugupta or his disciple Kallatabhatta.1 It is 
the earliest Kashmiri Saiva work of avowedly human Origin and is traditionally 
considered to be a concise statement of the essential points of doctrine contained in 
the Sivasiitras revealed to Vasugupta.? Although the Spandakarika does attempt 
to establish its doctrines on the basis of both reason (pratipatti) and experience 
(upalabdhi)® it is not cast in the form of an apologetic Written to counter possible 
opponent’s views as was, for example, Somananda’s Sivadrsti written soon after it. 
In one place however, the author is moved to state his case by setting it in contrast 
to those of others when he seeks torefute the nihilist view that Non-being is the 
ultimate liberated condition. What interests us here is who this opponent could 
have been and what his views were. To begin with let us examine the passage in 
question. Below is quoted Spandakarika 12 and 13 along with parts of the com- 


mentary by Kallatabhatta : 


‘«< «Non-being cannot become an object of contemplation, nor is there 
consciousness there, (moreover it is a mistake to believe that one has experi- 
enced non-being) in so far as one has the certainty that ‘that was’ by (subse- 
quently) coming in contact with determinative discursivity.’ (12) 


Vrtti : 
One should not contemplate non-being as other yogins teach (who 


Say) : 
‘‘Non-being is to be contemplated until one identifies himself with it.” 
Se ge, 

1. For a summary of the controversy concerning the authorship of the 
Spandakarika, see Rastogi ‘The Krama Tantricism of Kashmir’, Delhi 
1979]p. 113-7. 

2. See Sp. Ka. Vr. p. 40. Sp. K&. vi. p. 165 Sp. S$. Su. Va. p. 2 and S. Si. 
vi. p. 1-2. 

3. Sp. Ka. vi. p. 19. 
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In fact this (doctrine) is unsound (for two reasons, firstly) because it is 
wrong (to apply oneself ) to the contemplation (bhavana) of Non-being as it is 
in fact nothing but a state of unconsciousness and also because later. (once it is 
over) and one is again affected by discursive thought (abhiyogasamsparsa) one 
recalls that : ‘my state of emptiness has passed.’ Nor is that one’s own essen- 
tial nature (@tmasvabhava) in so far as the conscious nature is not remembered 
in the way one does a state of unconsciousness but is (in fact) experienced as 
the experiencing subject, being as it is ever manifest (nityodita). 


‘Therefore one should consider that to be created and artificial like the 


state of deep sleep. That principle is always apprehended and is not subject 
to recollection in this manner.’ (13) 


Vrtti : 


Artificial and transitory is the state of (the yogin) who has attained a 
plane of yoga by contemplating non-existence just as it is at the level of deep 
sleep. Consciousness is one’s own essential nature which is always present 


and so one should be always dedicated to that alone in accord with the teach- 
ings of the Master.” 


The first point to notice here is that. the opponent is not directly named, all 
we know is that he is a yogin and his aim, according to the passage Kallata quotes 
apparently drawn from scripture, is to become of the nature of Non-existence. Of 
the three commentators4 only Ksemaraja chooses to identify the opponent here 
while Rajanaka Rama avoids the problem altogether by simply saying that these 
verses are intended for those who may be misled by into thinking that because the 
Self is devoid of all the qualities of objectivity that the teaching is that ‘Non-being’ 
is the goal.5 Bhagavatotpala is more definite, although still vague in that he says 
that these verses are meant to refute the view of the partisans of the doctrine of 
voidness who maintain that the Non-being is the object of contemplation with which 
the yogin should become one.°Ksemaraja however clearly states that the opponents 
are three namely, the Sinyavadin Buddhists, the followers of Aksapada and the 
Vedantins who ba 


se their views on the Upanisadic dictum ‘in the beginning there 











4. Apart from Kallatabhatta the commentaries of three other authors survive 
namely, the Spandakarikavivrti by Rajanaka Rama, the Spandapradipika 
by Bhagavatotpala, the Spandanirnaya and Spandasamdoha by 


Ksemaraja. It seems that only Ksemaraja’s commentary  post-dates 
Abhinavagupta (e. 950-1025 AD). 


5. Sp. Ka. vi. p. 44. 
Sp. Pra. p. 101. 
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was non-being (asat)’.? Certainly all these aré possible opponents from the 
Kashmiri Saiva point of view and Ksemaraja does in fact equally characterize their 
highest state as being one of deep sleep when he says that ‘‘many philosophers like 
the Vedantins, Naiyayikas, the followers of the Samkhya, the Buddhists and others 
have fallen into this great and uncrossable ocean of insentience in the form of the 
void.’’8 


We suggest however that it is possible that the original opponents did not 
belong to these groups but were in fact also Saivites themselves. Although not a 
well known doctrine, nor it seems extensively elaborated in Saiva circles, Non-being 
has at times figured as the supreme principle identified with the Emptiness (siuinya) 
of indeterminate consciousness. Thus according to the Vijnanabhairaya : 


“That which is not an object of knowledge, cannot be grasped and is the 
emptiness established in Non-being should all be contemplated (bhavya) : 
being Bhairava, at the end of which (the yogin experiences) the arising of con- 


939 


sCIOUSNESS. 


In the Manthanabhairavatantra the supreme Kaula reality which encompasses 
the union of Siva and Sakti—Akula and Kula—is praised as “‘eternally manifest 
without master and devoid of any inherent being.”*1° The Jfanamrtarasayana 
quoted 1n Sivopadhyaya’s commentary onthe Vijianabhairava exalts ‘Non-being 
established in Being’ as ‘the supreme principle beyond (all) principles.’? Even 
Utpaladeva the well known exponent of the Pratyabhijia who asserts that nothing 
can exist outside the Light of Siva’s consciousness and that which hypothetically 
does so is merely non-existent (abhavamatra)** seems aware that ‘non-being’ can be 
intuited in some way When he says: ‘even non-being which is (thus) apprehended 
| is of the nature of consciousness alone !38 





An important source for Saiva nihilism is the Svacchandabhairavatantra, 
Siva—The Supreme God and ultimate principle is generally in this work represented 
in positive terms, we do find however that in places when the Tantra attempts to 
express the transcendent a cosmic nature of the supreme reality, it finds no better 
way to do so than in terms of the absence of all phenomenal Being. Again, Abhava— 


eee oe ee 
7. Chan. Up. 3/11/1. Ksemaraja calls these Vedantins ‘abhavabrahma- 


vadins’ : asadeva idamasit—ityabhavabrahmavadinah sinyanubhavama- 
vagahya sthitah madhyamika api evameva Pr. Hr. comm. Si. 8. 


8. Sp. Nir. p. 76. 

9. V.B.v. 127. 

10. nihsvabhavamanatham ca vande kaulam sadoditam. MBT (Y)fl. 27b. 
11. tattvatitam param tattvamabhavam bhavasritam V. B. p- 80. 

13. Quoted by Ksemaraja in his commentary on S. St. 12/13. 
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Non-being figures as a term in the SVT for the supreme reality equated with Siva 
is understood as both transcendent Non-being and yet present at the same times in 
all things as their essential nature in the form of ‘pure Being’ (sattamatra). Non- 
being is therefore to be understood as reality which is not merely phenomenally 
existent : reality is pure Being which is Non-being. In one place this point is made 
in terms of a contrast between the wisdom of logic and other worldly (/aukika) 
philosophies which bind to the wheel of samsara and Sivajiiana : 


‘‘All the goals achieved by following worldly and other doctrines are effort- 
essly attained when the knowledge of Siva which comes into effect at the end of 
Atimarga arises. O goddess ! everyone does not achieve it for it is extremely pure 
and brings about union (yoga) in the Supreme Abode which is that of Non-being. 
Non-being is beyond contemplation and its domain is beyond the universe, free of 
the mind, intellect and the rest, it is devoid of reason and doctrine. It is the im- 
perishable Lord, beyond perception and the other means of knowledge, beyond all 


reason and authority, free of bondage and Mantra, omniscient, omnipresent, tran- 
quil, pure and free of accidents,’’14 


Non-being is again presented as the Supreme state in another section in the 
SvT which deals with the progressive rise of consciousness through the phases of the 
syllable ‘OM? in consonance with the pervasions of the vital breath through the 
centres of the body, each presided over by a deity termed a ‘Karana’ or ‘cause’ 
Tepresenting an aspect of the universal cause of creation and destruction. The 
process is termed ‘the abandonment of the causes ‘because as the breath-conscious- 


ness rises from one to the Other, the lower is abandoned for the higher. This rise 
can be represented schematically as 


follows.15 
Phaszs of OM Karana Location in the body 

“ Brahma Heart 

Visnu Throat 
MM Rudra Centre of the palate 
Bindu, Ardhacandra Igvara Centre of the eyebrows 
and Nirodhikg 
Nada to Nadanta Sadagiva From the forehead to the 
.. oo head. 
Sakti, Vyapini and Siva Centre of the head up- 
Samana up to Unmana wards. 


The level of Samana is pro 
the apex of the microcosmic bo 


14. SvT 11/190-3. 
15. SvT 4/262-6. 


jected symbolically onto the top knot (Sikh7) at 
dy. Here the yogin experiences the ‘equalness of 
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flavour’ (samarasa) of all things for his consciousness is not directed at a specific 
object of awareness (mantavya) and his mind thus abides ina state of pure in- 
determinate awareness (mananamatra). In going beyond this level the yogin’s 
consciousness becomes pure and by resting in the power Beyond Mind (umana) 
the nature of which is the undivided Light that illumines simultaneously the entire 
universe, he attains Siva.!® In this way the yogin goes beyond even the level Be- 
yond Mind and so abandons the six causes and merges into the seventh which is 
Paramagiva beyond them. According to the SvT this is: ‘‘extremely subtle, the 
supreme state (bhava) said to be Non-being (abhava).”’ 


Ksemaraja comments ° “The supreme state is the supreme Being (satta) of 
Paramagiva. It should be known to be extremely subtle and the universal cause 
which, because its nature consists of the cessation ( praksaya) of all being is Non- 
being.”’?7 Thus Unmana in relation to this state is lower in so far as it is the refle- 
ctive awareness of one’s own nature that is directed in a subtle way (kimcidaun- 
mukhya) to its self-realization. It represents, in other words, the highest and 
subtlest limit of immanence as the universal Being (mahasatta) which contains and 
is both being and non-being.?8 At the same time the power of Unmana is the 
direct means to the supreme state of Non-being. Thus while contemplation of the 
other lower phases in the devzlopment of OM bestow yogic powers (siddhi) of an 
increasing order of perfection it alone bestows liberation directly. Therefore the 
Tantra enjoins that the yogin should constantly contemplate the supreme and sub- 
tle Non-being by means of Unmana.1*® This is because Non-being is beyond all 
the senses and mind and is, according to Ksemaraja, the pure knower which thus 
has no objectively distinguishable characteristics (alaksya). The Tantra 
concludes : 


‘“Non-being should be contemplated by means of Being having rendered Being 
without foundation. (In this way) one attains the plane of Non-being free of all 
limitation : this is the abandonment of the causes.’? Ksemaraja comments: ‘“‘The 
plane whose nature is Non-being is that on which no phenomenal entities (bhaval) 
exist. It should be contepmlated by Being which is supreme Existence ( parasatta@) 
of the nature of consciousness. (In response to the query) ‘surely the conscious- 
ness-principle is that which bestows being’) ? (he 1eplies by saying that this is to 
be done) ‘having rendeied Being without foundation ! ‘Being’ is that which exists 
(namely everything) from Sadasiva to Earth; this is rendered without foundation 
16. SvT II p. 166. 

17. SvT 4/268b and commentary. 
18. Ibid. 
19. Ibid. 4)277a. 
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and free of support in its tranquil (i.e. unmanifest) state by penetrating into the 
abode of power thus rendering it of the nature (of Unmana).’’2° 


The same theme is again taken up a little further on when the Tantra comes to 
deal with the nature of the Voids. These are seven within which are distributed 
the phases of OM. As before six levels are to be transcended and merged into the 
seventh which is ‘supremely subtle and devoid of all states,*} The lower Voids 
are impure because they are unstable; similarly the sixth Void which is that of 
Unmana, although Sakti and as such the way to achieve the highest Void, is below 
it because it is the vibration of consciousness (spanda), and as such is in a state of 


subtle motion (kificiccalatva)22 in relation to the supreme principle. The seventh 
Void is Non-being.23 


The SvT declares that ‘that which is not void is called the Void, while the 
Void is said to be Non-being. Non-being is taught to be that wherein existing things 


have ceased to exist. (It is) pure Being (sattamatra), supremely tranquil: that 
(transcendental) place abides in a certain undefinable manner.’’?4 


Ksemaraja is quick to point out that what is meant here by ‘Non-being’ is the 
Principle of consciousness (cittattva) and that it is not ‘empty’ in the sense of being 
nothing at all but is called the Void because in it all objectivity ceases. There can 
be little doubt however that the Tantra is here extolling Non-being as the supreme 
_ principle which is subtle beyond all level of subtlety. It pervades the gross lower 
levels and in so doing itself becomes gross and subtle.?5 In short, Non-being is 
the pure Being which both transcends and constitutes all levels of existence, but 
although it is Non-being and here said to be ‘empty’ it should not be confused with 
a mere nothing. 
Although the 


: Presentation of the supreme principle in such strongly apo- 
phatic terms is not 


common in the Saivagamas it is not exclusive to the SvT. Thus 


een, 


20. SvT. II p. 178. 
21. SvT 4/292. 
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22. The expression ‘Kificiccalatva’ in the text refers to Spanda—the vibration 
Of consciousness. The term Spanda is derived from the root ‘spadi’ 
which is defined in this way in the dhatupatha which is traditionally 
quoted to define the meaning of the term Spanda. See e.g. Sp. 
Pra. p. 84. 

23. 


Worth noting here is that in so far as Unmana is equivalent to Spanda 
according to the SvT the supreme level which is immobile (avicala) and 


Non-being is beyond Spanda—a view which Spanda doctrine naturally 
rejects. 


24, SvT. 4/292b-3. 
25. Ibid., 4/294-5, 
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the Sritantrasadbhava, a work known and quoted by Kashmiri Saiva authors?® 
elaborates upon it further. It quotes wholesale the lengthy passage in the SvI 
from which we have drawn the above exposition and concludes the description of 
the Voids with the remark that this is the doctrine of Voidness (sityavada).. It 
goes on to discuss the yogin who is ‘established in power’ (saktistha) thus conti- 
nuing its exposition of the rise of Kundalini. The fullness of Kundalini’s rise libe- 
rates from the ignorance that consciousness is exclusively located in the physical 
body and so leads to the realization of the all-pervasive nature of the Self, a state 
technically termed Atmavyapti. This state spontaneously leads to the realization 
of Siva’s pervasive presence termed Sivavyapti and the yogin established in Sakti 
thus becomes one who is established in his authentic nature (svabhavastha). This 
is a state beyond all states and levels including the contemplation of emptiness 
(sinyvabhava) as well as Siva and Sakti,27 achieved by abandoning all dichotomizing 
thought processes (vikalpa) including the notion of liberation. He who does not 
hanker after anything, including liberation, is liberated for the contrast felt to 


exist between bondage (amoksa) and liberation is nothing but a_ thought 


construct. 

The notion of duality (dvaitabhava) causes limiting conditions to prosper, it 
is conceived spontaneously by the mind for thought (kalpana@) is its characteristic. 
In order to achieve liberation the yogin must abandon all being (bhava) by forsak- 
ing the notion of existence forit is that which generates phenomenal being.*8 Thus 
the yogin is to abandon all sense of personal existence along with that of any- 


thing else : 

“The notion of self-existence (mamatva) should in every circumstance be 
abandoned; one should consider (only) that ‘I am not.’ One achieves nothing 
until one is not devoted to the activity of non-duality, namely, (the awareness 
that): ‘Iam not nor does anything else exist.’’2?9 


26. For the numerous quotations from the Sritantrasadbhava in Kashmiri 
Saiva works refer to L. A. S. vol. I p. 52-5 and L.A. S. vol. IT p. 61-4. 
Three MSs of this work have been located all of Which are in Nepal and 
have been photographed by the Nepalese-German Manuscript Preserva- 
tion Project. These are: NA MS no. 5/445 vi. Reel No. A 44/2 (186 
folios); NA MS no. 1/363 vi. Reel. no. A44/1 (140 folios) and NA MS 
no. 5/1985 Reel No. A 188/22-A 189/1 (132 folios). NA MS No. 1/363 vi. 
is the one to which the folio numbers refer. 

27. Ibid. folio 15a. 

28. astitvamiti ced bhavastada vardho na spmsgayah ibid. 

29. mamatvam tyajya sarvatra nahamasmitj bhavayet 

nahamasmi na vanyosti advaita kriyayaratah 

yavannavindate hyeva tavattasya na kificana’ ibid folio 16b 
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Initiation, meditation, the recitation of Mantra or any other spiritual disci- 
pline cannot lead tothe understanding of ultimate reality, which is free of all 
objectively distinguishable characteristic (alaksya), their purpose is merely to initi- 
ally still the fickle mind. In order to move out of the fettered condition of Being 
we must move beyond it into Non-being : 


“This (spiritual discipline) which is an aggregate of thought-constructs 1s 
(O goddess !) the cause of Your awakening which is non-dual, free of thought, 
senses, mind and (all) distinguishing characteristics. How can that which is not 
(objectively) distinguishable have (any) characteristics? How can that which is 
beyond mind possess a mind? The Wise should (therefore) establish themselves 
in that which is free of mind (amanas). Non-being (nastikya) abides eternally, 
thus abandon being.......... Non-existence is liberation, the great Prosperity, (there- 
fore) contemplate that all things are void........ (All things) are as perishable as a 
pot (and fleeting) as the sight of a lightning flash, therefore fix your mind on Non- 


existence (nastikya) the nature of which is (universal) anihilation consisting of the 
abandonment of all things.’’3° 


The aim is to realize the Equality (samatva) present in all things. This is 
done by first abandoning all existent things and states of being (bhava); the mind 
thus freed of thought-constructs is established in Non-being (abhava). This is not 
however the end of the path for then the yogin must also abandon Non-being and 
become established in the authentic Being whichis his true nature (svabhava); in 
this way the mind (manobindu) disappears instantly like a drop ina mass of 

_Water.°* Thus the yogin is to abandon attachment both to the world of thought 








In the context of his exposition of Kaula ritual intercourse Abhinava 
gupta refers to an unnamed Agamic source quoted by J agecathe 1m full 
which says : “} am not nor does anything else exist except the powers’- 
he who contemplates this innate (sahaja) state of repose for even an 
Instant becomes a Wanderer in the Sky of Consciousness (Khecara) and 
achieves union with the yogini. “T.A. XIb p. 45. The same — 
nahamasmi na canyo ‘sti? is also found in NT 3/13. 
etat samkalpasamghatam tava sambodhakaranam 
advaitanirvikalpantu nirindriyamalaksanam 
alaksasya kuto lakgo amanasya kuto mahah 
amane pratyavasthanam kartavyam satatam budhaih 
nastitvam vartate nityamastitvantu parityajet 
nastitvam mokso mahavardhah sarvaginyeva bhavayet 
ghatavad bhahgurakaram vidyuddarganasannibham 
sarvatyajyamayaksaye nastikye tu manah kuru 

| Sritantrasadbhava folio 16a 


30. 


31. ibid. folio 15a 
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and sensations as well as to the tranquil (santa) state of Non-being which is the 
supreme abode ‘free of the subject who impels and the object of impulse and is 
beyond the contemplation of Non-being (abhavabhavanatita).3? 


The expression abhavabhavana referring to a state of contemplative observation 
(samadhi) in which all sensory and mental activity ceases is very significant for our 
study. Kallata expresses himself in the same way and the repetition of this form 
by all the other commentators on the Spandakarika leaves us in no doubt that this 
is a technical term. Now although this contemplative state is not considered to 
be ultimate in the Sritantrasadbhava and in this sense represents, one could say, an 
advance on the SvT which prefers to characterize the transcendental aspect of pure 
Being as Non-being instead of taking the seemingly necessary step of going beyond 
both being and non-being as relative concepts, even so according to the Sritantras- 
adbhava the contemplation of Non-being does ultimately lead to the highest 
realization. The Spandzkarika and its commentators for their part deny that it is 
of any value at all. Thus Ksemaraja maintains that whether being or non-being is 
taken as_ the support of meditation when contemplation reaches perfection they are 
both realized to be merely conceptual representations and so, he says, the contem- 
plation of Non-being as the eradication of all things can never lead to the realiza- 


tion of the supreme reality (paramartha).>% 


Even so, perhaps, these authors would not have objected as much if it was 
in this alone that the doctrine of Non-being consisted. The earliest Spanda authors 
were more likely to have been objecting to the kind of doctrine taught in the 
Jijanatilaka to which we now turn. Although manuscripts of this work are rare 
and it does not seem to have been of any great importance, the Jfanatilaka is 
notable for its theistic nihilism. The sole exemplar of this text I have managed 
to trace is a Nepalese palm leaf manuscript written in a form of Newari script that 
is not younger than the 12th century thus setting the upper limit for the date of 
this text. The strong emphasis it places on yoga—particularly attention to the 

32. abhavabhavanatitam codyacodokavarjitam ibid. folio 18a 
33. Sp. Nir.p. 71 7 
34. There are a number of texts called Jianatilaka at least two of which 

are Buddhist and Jaina works (see NCC VII p. 324). There are alsoa 

number of Hindu texts which go by this name one of which is set in the 
form of a dialogue between Narada and Visnu and is preserved ina 

Nepalese MS (See Nepal cat. I p. 180. This is NA MS no. 1/1340 

NGMPP reel no. A 88/20 length 6 folios. Also reels no. A 90/8 and B 

113/13), Another isa Tantra in which Uma and Mahegvara converse. 

The text which concerns us here is preserved in two fragments of Nepa- 

lese MS kept at the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Although numbered 

separately they certainly belong to the same MS. MS. No.:9991 consists 
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movement of the breath and control of the sénses and mind coupled with the 
recitation of the Mantra Om Namo Sivaya justifies its characterization simply asa 
short tract on Saiva yoga with no specific affiliations. A reference to the Siddhanta 
along with the Vedas and Vedanta as useless for those who are spiritually 
ignorant35 may perhaps be taken as an indication that of the Saivagamic corpus, 


the Siddhanta is that to which this text is the most closely aligned even though 
it is certainly not dualist in tone. 


We turn now to a brief exposition of the relevant portions of this text which 
concern the doctrine of Non-being. 


In chapter V Siva explains to Karttikeya the doctrine of Non-being which 


He calls the Great Jewel] (maharatna) knowing which all people attain liberation 
and says: 


“Those who possess the contemplation of Non-being (abhavabhavana) and 


their consciousness js established in Non-being are, by realizing the principle 
(tattva) of Non-being, liberated - there can be no doubt about this. Those best 
of men who have realized the union (samghata) whichis attained by Non-being 
cross over Mahamaya, the ocean of phenomenal existence (bhava), though it is 
so hard to traverse. Nor are those great-souled ones who have entered the pure 
water of Non-being burnt by the terrible fire of transmigration though it be intense. 


Maya, the snake of Phenomenal existence (bhava), angry with long fangs, hard 
to overcome, whose form is 


crooked can do nothing to those who contemplate 

Non-being. Mahamaya the demon of samsara whose tongue is greed is averse 
to those who are devoted to union with the Void.’?36 

Siva goes on to say that 

holding which man 

Vision of knowled 

mind shines the 


Non-being is the pure lamp and Great Jewel 
Can wander confidently in the darkness of delusion. The 
&¢ both superior and inferior becomes pure in one in whose 
Sun of Non-being. The flame of the fire of Abhava is most 
of only 


three folios of palmleaf marked 2,9 and 10 and contains about 
thirty verses of the text. Folio 9B contains the colophon of the third 
chapter. MS no. 109742 is also written in Kutila characters and the folios 
are marked 11-24. The text is set in the form ofa dialogue between 
Siva and his son Kiarttikeya and extends from the middle of the fourth 
patala to the end of the Cighth where it ends abruptly. The colophon 
of the seventh chapter calls the work Kalajnanatilaka. Another MS of 
this work may be Preserved at the Manuscript library at Baroda and is 
numbered 3525 (see Ta. Sa. Pp. 220 and L.A.S. II p. 35). A _ text of this 
name is quoted in the Sataratnasamgraha p. 70, these verses have not 
been traced in this MS. 
32. Ibid, fl. 22b. 
36. Ibid. fl. 13a. 
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icrrible as it burns the forest of the darkness of ignorancé which once it has beeti 
burnt down allows man to wander in this world freely (svacchanda). Those whose 
consciousness is established in Non-being do not fall into the frightening well of 
delusion whose waters are sorrow and pain. Safe in the fort the Non-being, knowing 
the field (visayva), of Non-being they are untouched by delusion. Japa and homa 
etc. are useless one should instead take refuge in the plane of Non-being. He 
achieves all things who 1s established on the plane of Non-being (abhavapada) and 
delights in savouring bliss. 


All the universe is born of Non-being for it is none other than Siva Himself 
beyond the qualities and stainless.27 Siva proclaims that : 


‘‘Non-being is the supreme God, Non-being the supreme Siva, Non-being 
is the supreme knowledge, Non-being the supreme path, all being is Non-being, 
Non-being is all the gods, Non-being is eternal and all-pervasive. 


“(All things) merge into Non-being and from Non-being arise again. What 
is the point of speaking much, O Mahasena, there is nothing higher than Non- 
being.......liberation is in the hands of those who contemplate Non-being (abhava- 
bhavinam). Those who have a support (salamba) are never freed, therefore one 
should contemplate that which is free of support, namely, the stainless plane of 
the Void. Theconcentration (dharana) ‘with support’ is transitory, fickle and 
gross and so should be abandoned. He whose mind is established even fora 
moment in the state of emptiness is freed of Dharma and Adharma and is liberated 
from the body.......’°38 


In chapter VI Samkara goes on extolling Non-being. It is the endless, 
omnipresent Great Ocean of consciousness, the Tranquil (santa), knowing which 
man is liberated. The yogin can see this omnipresent Jewel with the eye of 
knowledge (vijiianalocana), It has no beginning, middle or end. It is infinite 
and infinite is its splendour (fejas). It is the Self, the supreme Siva, and teacher 
of the universe as well as its support (adhara). One who preceives this principle 
directly (pratyaksa) is never burnt by the fire oftime. In the body itis sakala 
beyond it niskala. It is a state of compactness (ghanavastha) and is all states; of 
the nature of the vital breath (prana) it is splendour, stable (dharana) and 
pervasive. It can be seen when the yogin is free of thought-constructs (nirvikalpa) 
as the subject (matr) and essence of consciousness (vijnanasadbhava). Man 1s 
liberated when the mind (ci¢ta) is established in this omnipresent reality which is 


tranquil (santa) and free of all being (4hava). The mind that is unsupported is’ 


37. abhavasgivamityuktam gunatitam nirafijanam. Ibid. folio 14a. Also 
abhava giva ityukta abhavam paramam padam. Ibid. 14b. 
38. fl. 14b. 
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5 4 b¢ : * ‘ . ° « ‘ : and 
absorbed in the absence of being, is liberated and enjoys eternal, unobstructed a1 
uninterrupted Bliss (sukha), 


In chapter VIII Siva explains that the yogin should contemplate his own 
Self within the body as being in a state of emptiness (S#ayavastha) for once ae has 
realised this in his own body he realizes that all this universe is empty (sunya). 
Thus those whose minds are stable think nothing. The yogin should not direct his 
attention anywhere, whether above, below in front or behind. Depositing his 


own nature (svaripa) on the lower plane and abandoning all existent things (bhavar) 
he should think of nothing. 


things and having seen the Se 
of nothing. 

the object of 
sent Siva, th 
place, the st 


He should observe that everything is merged in all 
If of that which pervades everything he should think 
In this way beholding the waveless (nistaranga) Self, meditation and 
meditation comes to an end. Once one has heard and seen the omnipre- 
© object of sight and hearing cease to exist. Entering the immobile 


ainless abode of the Void, the yogin should think of naught. Just as 
in the middle of the Ocean one sees nothing but water, also in the peaceful ocean 
of consciousness one sees nothing but cansciousness within and outside all living 
beings. Although it is the nature of the mind to wander, once one has known 
this where can it 


inajgees £0? Thus the mind of he who sees consciousness constantly 
within himself js well fixed. 


The wise man who jg intent on contemplating Non-being (abhava) has no 
need of any Other practice. 


He, the best of yogins, who is established on the 
planet Non-being enjoys the Three Worlds along with Siva. This is the know- 
ledge of the state of emptiness (siinyavastha). A yogin in this state is not affected 
i peaks Or Vice, he has no concern with what he should eat or what he should 
not, like the rays of the sun ; 


n the sky he never moves. 
Concluding Remarks 


The JiAnatilaka’ s a 
cts wit 


respe h that of th 


Ccount of the doctrine of Non-being agrees well in many 
© SVT and the other sources we have examined. The main 
a = gee 1S the identification of the Supreme principle with Siva Who is non- 
pe has eed Hines of emptiness aura) which the yogi. tsine whe 

: all discursive thought. In order to realize this he must 
paaciws she contemplation of Non-being (abhavabhavana). Although the Jiianati- 
laka identifies the liberated Condition which results with a positive state of bliss 
and Non-being as pure Pervasive consciousness it is quite understandable how this 
ca be understood in negative terms. The Spandakirika also stresses that all 
thought-constructs ang notions (pratyaya) of a discursive order involving a 
personal referent (‘I am happy’ or ‘lam sad’ etc.) must be overcome to reveal 
one’s own authentic nature (svasvabhava). This state of realization however is 


a state of consciousness Which although beyond all other states pervades them 
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and as one’s own nature (svabha@va) is a unique personal state of being (svasva- 
bhava) endowed with both agency (kartrtva) as well as cognizing subjectivity 
(inatrtva) as its inherent quality (akritrmadharma). It is this that is Siva’s nature 
and not the emptiness of the absence of Being. 


Chan. Up. 
Pr. Hr. 


a 


M.S.G. Dyczkowski 


Chandogyopanisad 
Pratyabhijnahrdaya 
Vijnanabhairava 
Luptagamasamgraha 
Sivasutravartika 
Sivastitravimarsini 


Svacchandatantra. 
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ON SOME ASPECTS OF TRIPURASUNDARV’S WORSHIP 
ACCORDING TO YOGINIHRDAYA : 
THE ROLE OF BHAVAN A 


ANDRE PADOUX 


The Yoginihrdaya (YH) with Amrtananda’s Dipika (Di) and Bhaskararaya's 
Setubandha was edited critically for the first time by MM. Gopinath Kaviraj in 
1923-24 (2nd. ed. 1963), an edition which until the present day (December 1984) is 
the only one that can be put toascholarly use. Progress in research, with the 
availability of a number of manuscripts of which Gopinathji could not make use in 
the twenties make it however necessary and possible now to make a new critical 
edition. This we shall soon have—together with a scholarly study of the traipura 
literature—thanks to Prof. Vrajvallabh Dwivedi (who wrote a sanskrit anuprastavika 
to Gopinath Kaviraj’s edition of YH in 1963 and published in 1968 an excellent 
critical edition of Nityasodasikarnava (NSA). This should however not be taken 
as reflecting in any way on the 
of Tripura tradit 
larly studies. 
indebted to h; 


value of Gopinathji’s pioneering work in the field 
ion, on which he Was among the very first to write several scho- 

Indeed, anyone working on that tradition cannot but feel very much 
m. This debt I would like first to record here, with gratitude. 


YH is a text in th 
Work : it is not the seco 
Vamakegvarimatatantra 


ree chapters ( patala ). It isa separate and individual 
nd part of a larger whole in eight chapters of which the 
(also called Nityasodagikarnava) would be the first part. 
The unity of the two texts—which was probably adduced from the words of YH’s 
first sloka (vamakesyvaratantre ‘Sminnajiatarthah tvanekasah)—was already belie- 
ved in Bhaskararaya’s time (17-18th century), since he wrote his Setubandha on 
NSA+YH as if they were One text. The notion however is not supported by more 








1. All quotations in this paper refer to the text and pages of that edition 


(Saraswati Bhavana Granthamala, Varanasi, 1963). The edition of YH 
of 1979, in the same collection, is merely a reprint of the preceding one, 
with a different paging but with all its faults and misprints. 
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ancient evidence.* Though it was still current in the twenties and even 25 years 
ago, as shown for instance by Gopinath Kaviraj’s introductions to YH, it has since 
been conclusively proved, especially by Prof. V. V. Dwivedi,® that the two texts 
are two different works. They however both originated, it seems, in Kashmir and 
are closely related to each other as the two basic and probably the two oldest texts 
still ex'sting of the traipuradarsana. They are very close in style and vocabulary, 
identical jn metaphysics, and they deal with the same subject, the worship of 
Tripurasundari, which they tackle from two different points of view, the NSA being 
more exoteric, the YH more esoteric. 


TH’s approach of the subject is especially interesting since it is not that of a 
more manual of rituals. It deals with the cult properly so.called (puja) in its third 
patala only. The two first pata/as are concerned with, first the gricakra, Tripura- 
sundari’s ritual diagram, on and with which the pija is usually done, whereas the 
second pata/a deals with the srividya,* Tripura’s mantra, also used in the cult. 
YH’s aim, in all three pata/as, is not so much to describe a ritual as to prescribe 
ways whereby to attain a spiritual realization of the esoteric truths symbolised by 
(or concealed in) the sricakra and the srividya, as well as in their use and interac- 
tion during pija. 

Only a full knowledge ( parijnana ) of such Reality, says Amrtananda in the 
Di., can bring about the fusion of the adept with the Godhead, his identification 
with the supreme Siva, the state YH calls khecarata (Khecarah paresivah, Di, p.11). 
a condition which results from the implosion of the individual consciousness into 
the supreme one, a state of fusion, however, which is not acosmic, but that of the 
fulness of tantric Jivanmukti. 

The very name of the text, YH—the Heart of the Yogini, that is, of the 
supreme Goddess Tripurasundari—shows where the emphasis lies. This heart is the 
““oreat secret”? mahaguhyam yoginihrdayam param, I, 2): it is the supreme aspect 
Of the deity, since neither senses nor mind can reach it (manovagindr iyatitatvanma- 


a 





tii I shall refer here only to Amrtananda’s Dipika, which may date back to 
the 13th centuro, and only exceptionally to Bhaskararaya’s Setubandha. 

See NSA, introduction, p. II. 

4. Gopinath Kaviraj, in the introduction to the 2nd edition of YH, writes 
that there were twelve different lines of devotion to Tripurasundari, with 
twelve different forms of the srividya, of which two only would have sur- 
vived. In fact, these two “surviving” traditions (Kamaraja and Lopa- 
mudra) are the only ones known to Sivananda, who clearly states in his 
Rjuvimarsini on NSA that only these two exist. I believe the twelve 
traditions to be a later development. They are mentioned in compara- 
tively later texts, such as the Jnanarnavatantra (chap. 14) or the Tripura- 


<apini Upanisad. 
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haguhyatvam, Di, p.5). Very typical also is the fact that the three patala of the 
YH are named : cakrasanketa, mantrasanketa and pijasanketas. This, says the 
text (YH. I, 6), is the threefold sanketa of the Goddess, trividhah tripuradev yah 
sanketch. ‘‘Sanketa, writes Amrtananda (Di, p. 12). means agreement, conven- 
tion, observance. Just as two lovers, having agreed, stay [together] in some[chosen] 


place, even so, [here] the two-Siva and Sivani i.e., Siva and Sakti are present in 


cakra, mantra and pija.’’ Bhaskararaya defines sanketa as rahasyam rupam, the 


secret aspect of the cakra, etc., and Amrtananda also (Di, p. 98) says that sanketa, 
in the case of the vidya, is its gudharthapradarsanam. 


Sanketa is thus an explanation of the inner meaning (s) assigned to cakra, 
mantra and puja, and is also the conventional practice (samaya) taught by the 
tradition. But, more interestingly, as underlined by Amptananda, in the above 
quotation, sanketa is the agreement between Siva and Sakti to meet and to be both 
present in cakra, mantra and puja, the three of which are the fields where the 
cosmic activity of the divine pair takes place. YH, indeed, explains how the cons- 
titutive cakras of the sricakra, as also the phonemes of the Srividya, are none but 
the divine energies of Siva and Sakti in their cosmic interplay. Such also is the 
puja, inasmuch as to perform it as prescribed in the third patala is to re-enact the 
cosmic play or the Goddess and of her avaranadevatas, together with an identifi- 
cation of the worshipper with this play. The agreement, the productive common 
presence and union of Siva and Sakti, is thus internalized by the adept who, under- 
Standing the inner meaning of the cakra, mantra and piija as he practices and medi- 
tates, realizes the presence (sanketa) in these of Siva and Sakti. He ‘‘meets’’ them 
there (sazketa), He also does the prescribed ritual and meditations according to the 
rules (samaya, which, says Amrtananda, is equivalent to sanketa and means obser- 
vance) laid down by traditional convention (sanketa). The word sanketa is 
therefore pregnant with several converging meanings.® The fact that the three 
chapters of YH are described as disquisitions on these three sorts of sanketa under- 
lines, I believe the central fact that the meaning and purpose of the whole text Is 
to show this dynamic presence of the Goddess (with Siva), and the necessity for 
the adept to realize it by means of the ritual practices handed down by tradition 
from the gods through the siddhas to the human masters (divyasiddhamannvaugha). 


The central place of Spiritual realization in YH explains the importance 
given in it to bhavana, that is, to the creative power of intensely concentrated con- 
sciousness. Bhavana, both creates and presents 10 the mind’s eye a certain reality 

ay 





Concerning the role of the notion of saiketa in the traipurasampradaya, 
We may note that one of the texts to which Amrtananda refers most often 
on matters of ritual is called Sanketapaddhati. Unfortunately, no manu- 


script of that text has been found as yet. It is known only through these 
quotation. 
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(bhavana is producing, displaying), and brings about a mystic non-discursive reali- 
zation of that reality by saturating, infusing, the mind with it. That consciousness 
should be credited with such creative power is not surprising ina_ tradition for 
whom consciousness is in essence energy, dynamism, power of self-awareness : 
cit Sakti, citkala, cidvimarsasakti. Consciousness thus creates what it pictures or 
proposes to itself, what it projects on the screen of its own self : cidatma-bhittau, 
svatmabhittau (cf. YH, 1, 56, Di, p. 70). Such is the case not only for the divine 
cosmic consciousness but also, mutatis mutandis, for the human one, which, at its 
highest level, identical with the supreme Self and whose process of awareness of 
the world is deemed to parallel that of the divine mind. 


This intense activity of consciousness in bhavana not only produces mental 
forms, but also brings about an identification, a fusion, with the forms or represen- 
tations thus elaborated. This is true on the cosmic plane where both the cosmic 
process and man’s enslavement in that process can be compared to a kind of vast 
oblivion of the primeval Reality by identification with the diversity of forms pro- 
duced by the divine Consciousness. This is also true on the human level.® 


When bhavana is resorted to by an adept, its effectiveness is all the greater 
since the process of bhavana (like that of japa™)is usually not only intense but 
repetitive, thus saturating the mind with what it produces. Whether one can really 
attain by bhavana the deeper recesses of one’s soul and eventually contemplate, or 
be merged into, the Godhead, or whether this only induces a trance-like state by 
hypnotical auto-suggestion accompanied by a feeling of omnipotence which brings 
one back, with a belief in magical eflicacy, to the narcissistic dreams of childhood, 
is not for me to decide. But that bhavana does induce ‘‘altered states of conscious- 
ness’’, and that this practice plays a fundamental role in such texts as YH and Di, 
is sure. Bhavana, bhavayet, bhavaniya® : such terms occur a number of times 
in YH and are found quite frequently in the Di whenever Amrtananda expounds or 
explains the spiritual paractices the sadhaka is to follow. 


ee 


6. Hence the importance of remembrance, smarana, smrti, especially in 
Trika, and of recognition, pratyabhijiia. The traipuradarsgana_ is in all 
likelyhood ‘“post-pratyabhijia”’. 

7. See further cown, note 16. , | 

8 Orthe terms vibhavana, vibhavita, vibhavayet, which however occur 
perhaps more when precise items (deities, cakras, etc.,) are to be visuali- 
zed, through all theses terms are often taken by Amrtananda as synony- 
mous. See for instance YH, IT, 50-41 and Di, p. 138 where vibhavitam 
and smrtam are used to the same purpose (to realize the guna of rupa 
and of rasa) and which Amrtananda comments : smrtir he bhavana 


(p. 138). 
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7 This ééetirs mainly in the two first patalas. First in the cakrasanketa, where 
the Mental practices for realising the cosmic pattern and dynamism of the sricakra 
Imply not Only an intellectual understanding of what the cakra stands for Cor, 
better, Of what he is, since Sricakra as well as Srividya are much more than symbols 
In the usual] western 


uses of the word : they are the very reality they represent.) 


It 
ImMplies also an inner realiz 


ation of those patterns and dynamism brought about by 
on (bhavana) during which the different parts of the 
th the deities and energies abiding there, are seen and experienced as 
present in the cakras of the subtle body of the adept. 


an intense Creative meditati 
sricakra, wi 


Mental processes of the same kind are prescribed in the second patala, 
mantrasanketaniripanim, 


where the cosmic co-presence of Siva and Sakti is to 
be realised in the SrividyS. The method for such a realizetion is that of the so- 
called six “meanings” (artha).® This makes it necessary for the sadhaka to realize 
the presenc 


€ in the Stividya of all the cosmic divisions and divine entities of the 
system—all of them aspects or 


forms of Siva and Sakti—so that the srividya is 
understood as being as much of a dynamic and redemptive structure as the sricakra. 
Here also the different parts and aspects of the grividya are to be understood and 
experienced as present in the sadhaka’s body through processes of tantric yoga where 
visualizations of a]] these parts and aspects, as well as of those of the centers of 
the subtle body, are nhecessary—and are brought about by bhavana. The adept thus 
creates mentally a diagrammatic and phonic cosmic and theophanic pattern, a 


pattern which is both visua] and auditive (if one say ‘auditive’ when anahatanada 
is concerned) which displ] 


ays itselfin the universe as well as in himself—or rather 
that displays itself both as an internalised pantheon and cosmos and as a cosmicized 
and divinized interiority, since the various phonic, cosmic and divine elements of 
the srividya (with the Cosmos and pantheon to which they are identical) are to be 
considered as present in the various centers of the subtle body. 
raat 
9. Slokas 


15 to 80 (out of 85 in all) of the second patala expound the sixfold 
(sadvidhah) meaning (artha) of the grividya, that is, six different ways of 
understanding the meaning of the vidya, both by revealing different 
symbolic senses of the vidya and by using different spiritual methods to 
gain insight into these meanings, the highest of which (to be obtained by 
bhavana, says Amr tananda) is : vyomatite pare tattve prakasananda 
vigrahe | visottirne visvamaye tattve svatmaniyojanam |] (YH, II, 74). 
Jayaratha, in his Vivarana on Vamakesvaraimatatantra (V, 25-33) 
tries, not very successfully, to bring the six artha in line with the four 
upaya as expounded in Tantraloka. In an unpublished Kubjika text, 
the Sulamilaratnapaiicakavatara. the six artha are associated with the 


six adhvan as well as With the six cakras of the body, which is also quite 
arbitrary. 
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The third patala, described as piijasanketaniriipanam, is also in many respects 
a description of exercises in bhavana. 


This puja, says YH, Ill. 2, is ofa threefold type : it can be para, parapara 
or apara a classification not uncommon in tantric texts and refering to the greater 
or lesser degree of subtlety, greater or lesser spiritual aspect, of the  cultic 
process. The spiritual aspect of pija is however always present in all cases and 
whatever the tradition concerned, inasmuch as antaryaga, a mental puja, is one 
of the preliminary parts of all tantric puja. Also because all ritual acts such for 
instance as japa or nyasa are essentially mental operations. All the upacaras, in 
fact, can be (and have sometimes been described as being) largely mental, since 
there is no worship without some mental concentration, without a movement of 
the spirit toward the deity being worshipped. All this is something very general, 
but it is especially emphasised in YH (and in the Di) due to their esotericising 
approach, due to the fact that for them the main point in any pujais always to 
realize by bhavana the ultimate non-duality. 


Though YH, III, describes in some details’? the aparapuja only, its description 
makes it abundantly clear how important bhavana is to the whole process. It 
would be interesting to look into this, but this cannot be done within the compass 
of this article. I shall therefore only mention here what is said (in slokas 3 to 7) 
about the parapuja. 


This is described in sl. 3 as advaitabhavastha and sarvaprasaragocara. By 
this we are to understand, according to Amrtananda (Di, p. 192), that in sucha 
puja there happens an expansion of non-duality manifested by the fact that 
the mind of the worshipper fuses into the highest consciousness (ci/layalaksanidvati- 
tapratha para pij2). This ts so because the movements of the senses all converge 
toward the same goal, that is, the complete absorption into absolute Consciousness. 
Amrtananda quotes in this connection two stanzas from Vijiianabhairava which 
explain how the adept can use all external elements of ritual worship, or more 
generally all sense objects, as means or as incentives to fuse into the realization of 
the non-dual Ultimate.44 This possibility of using the senses so as to transcend 


10. Not in all details since, as said before, YH is not a manual of ritual. 
11.  Vijaibnabharirava, 72: 
jagdhipanakrtollasarasasvadavijrmbhanat / 
bhavayed bharitavastham mahanandas tatobhavet /| 
Such as utilisation of the senses for liberation in life is in conformity with 
the tantric view, Which is: not to sacrifice this world to the goal of 
liberation ond especially not to renounce kama, but on thecontrary to 
use it for the attainment of this very goal which is not that of forsaking 


all worldly joys, but of enjoying the world by dominating it through a 
transcending of all dualities. 
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them, to use the physical, concrete, asgpéct of pija so as to realize the supreme 
Godhead, is emphasized in the last words of glokas 4-7 which describe the parapuja 
This is how they run : 


‘“‘Having mentally considered the gurupaduka, which gladdens and fills the 
universe by pouring on it the supreme amrta, as being in the vaghhava which abides 
in the forest of the gicat lotus, (the adept) is inebriated by the nectar of the spiritual 
realization of the supreme non-duality. His mind’s eye 1s intent on following the 
movement taking place in the heart. His mind being turned inwards and disreg- 
arding the discourse of vikalpa. (he participates in) the immeasurable beauty 


(which appears When) all contraction js destroyed by the shining forth of Consci- 
ousness’’.12 


Like many other passages of YH, which often compresses a long and complex 
meaning into a short and Cryptic sentence, these §slokas are rather obscure. Amrt- 
ananda, however, makes it clear that a bhavana is to take place by which the adept 
Shall visualize and meditate the gurupaduka, that is, the supreme Siva, in the 
supreme “‘triangular’’ Energy wherein abide the four vac (para etc. hence the name 
vagbhava - vaco bhavantyasmiad iti vagbhavam trikonam)—that is, Siva united with 
Sakti—as being in the thousand-petalled lotus of the brahmarandhra. The sadhaka 
then experiences the divine essence, the amrta, issuing from Siva’s union, as filling 
him with agitation and drunkenness (he is ghurnita),%> a condition of joy and 
effervescence which is in fact the realization of the supreme non-duality: This 
bhavani without duality of the supreme Siva, writes the Di, is a complete absorption 
(Samaves4) in “T am This”’ (saivaham asmi), ‘‘this’? being the amrta, the inebriating 
essence of the supreme Siva.??14 


While this is going on, the adept must remain immutably intent upon the 


Movement which takes place in his heart (dahara: the inner space as defined by the 
Se a 


Mem 








mahapadmavanantasthe vagbhave gurupadukam | 

apayitajagadrup yam paramartavar sinim [| 3 | | 

sancintya paramadyaitabhavanamrtaghiurnitah 
daharantarasamsarpannad alokanatatparah [| 4 || 
vikalparupasamsjalpavimukho ‘ntarmukhah sada | 
citkalollasadalitasankocastvatisundarah [| 7 || 

indriy aprinanadravyair vihitasvatmapujanah | 

According to Abhinavagupta (Tantraloka, V 105), this state appears 


When a yogin, in agavopaya, fuses into the highest Reality, realises his 
identity with the universe, 


14. Here are Amrtananda’s words : paramasgiva tenadvaitabhavana saiva- 
hamasmiti samavesarupa saivamrtam ityabhivyajyate, madahetutvat. | 


LS, 
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says the Di, is the primordial inner anahatanadg 


The sadhaka, concentrating on that inner vibration, must turn away from any 
sort of discourse (sazijalpa) or discursive, conceptual, duality (vikalpa). It may 
be worth noting here that this concentration on anahatanada is called by Amrta- 
nanda a jepa—which, he says, consists in collecting one’s thoughts and turning 
them intently on to the inner nada—antaram nadan anusandhanalaksanam Aaa 
The japa which is only the uttering of words or letters, he says, is to be 
since words & letters belong to the realm of vika/pa, whereas japa, for 
excluding all conceptual constructs. He quotes in this 

pratyayaikatanata dhyanam and sloka 146 of Vijiiana- 


Upanisad).15 This movement, 


(p. 196). 


shunned, 
him, is akin to dhyana, 


respect Yogasutra, IIT, 2 
bhairava which defines dhyana as niscalata buddhir nirakara nirasraya : unswerving 


mind. without any image, without support. Thus japa appears as being nearer to 


bhavana than to any ordinary type of religious recitation or utter ing.1® 


Thus, says Amrtananda, the adept will be able to realize the non-duality of 
the supreme Siva : paramasivadvaitabhavanaparah. For him all duality disappears : 
no “contraction” (sankoca), that is on limitation or division in consciousness is 
All this is washed away by the surging wave of the pure Ocean 

This. says he, is how one 1s to imagine the total plenitude of 
)71_ Tt is immeasurably beautiful because it is 


there any more. 


of Consciousness. 


the supreme I (par ipurnahambhavah 
the condition of one who is ‘‘inseparably united with the supreme Siva, object of 


supreme love, supremely beautiful, abiding in the splendor of the energy of 


supreme consciousness called Mahatripurasundari.!8 


There follows, after goloka 7, a line which may look rather an anti- 
climax coming as it does after the prescriptions we’ ve just seen: indriya- 


LS, See “Chandeeyopanigad. i ee 
Tn fact, when later on in the description of aparapuja (YH, UI, 170-190) 


a 


16, 
a japa is prescribed, this japa is not a mere muttering or uttering of the 
grividya, but a very complex bhavana based on it. 

17. Aham, in such cases, is the Selfas identical with the Absolute as it is 


defined in Utpaladeva’s Ajadapramatrsiddhi, 22 : prakasasyatmavisr antir 
aghambhavo hi kirtitah. 

18. Di, p. 196 mahatripur asundar inamadheyaparacitkalollasaspadapara- 
masundar aparamapr emaspadaparmasivahhinnah. 

One may note here the term pdramapremaspada applied to the 
Siva. It is used eight times in Di, though it is not a usual expression in 
Siva texts from Kashmir. It is applied to the atman-brahman by 
Mandana Misra in his Brahmasiddhi, a work which, precisely, Amrta- 
nanda quotes once in the Di. 
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, a] f19 
Priganadravyair vihitasvatmapijanah, ‘‘the piaja bailey 7 aged ge é 
[is to be done] with substances pleasing to the senses a Chis sini ve se aed 
applying generally to the aparapiija the nies sues or — aa Amrtananda 
line, and such is indeed Bhaskaraya’s interpretation (p. ] ; : explicitely as 
however connects these words with the preceading ae mei, ie cntten fusion 
applying to parapuja. This, he Says, consists in attaining perfect anc 


asurable experience of 
with the Supreme thanks to the great bliss born from the pleasurable expe! 


—— a 3 avi dravyani 
sense-objects such as sounds, etc.’’ (indriyvani srotradini, tesa pi aaa - 
“ : “1 2 yatayah pujanam ye 
visistasabdasparsariiparasagandhah fair vihitam svatmdadc sola | t] oe 

atin | - : : ijnanabhairava. 
tathavidhah), a view in support of which he quotes $1. 72 Vijfiiana é 


In fact, there seems to be no such sensuous elements in the paranye = ve 
have just seen it. In saying this however Amrtananda SieLy wishes to ee : 
fact that this is a practice of a very high order, as the para puja. More spear ica ‘ 
he underlines thus the necessity of using always all items of the ritual practice no 


' . * 2a Ni ~ the 
only as introducing to the realization of the esoteric content and meaning of 
cakra, the mantra and the pu 


the godhead. What is alw 
identification of the worshi 
first part of all tantric puja 


ja, but also as means whereby to attain eainge 
ays to be achieved is not simply the rather formal get 
Pper with the deity worshipped which takes place ‘ ys 
S (according to the saying LE devam arcayt te 
saying which precisely Bhaskararaya quotes a propos of. this line). It is ~ ie 
and total identification on the sadhaka with the godhead—samaveésa, samarsi- 


‘mi * into t SCIOUS- 
Karana, stmarasya—: the fusion of his limited self into the boundless Con 
ness that is Mahatripurasundari. 


This systematic unders 
and of union with the 
bo Amrtananda. 


coring both of the attainment of esoteric ee 
godhead is a fundamental trait of YH and of its commenta y 





19. The Godeess being considered identical with the Self is sometimes called 
atmadevatg. 


: 3 ) og: oie ey “tj 
20. Several tantric texts (for instance Abhinavagupta’s Paratrigikalaghuvarti) 


a as a 
Insist on the role of the beauty of the cult as an incentive to, or 
means for, mystica] experience 
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PHILOSOPHY OF SAKTISM 


B. N. PANDIT 


The academic development of both Saivism and Saktism has its roots in 
Agamic scriptures called Tantras. The theistic absolutism of monistic character is 
the main metaphysical principle of the Tantric monism and is also the inner-most 
secret of the higher theological pursuit of the Tantrism. Higher Tantric philosophy 
sees the only basic source of all phenomena in the infinite, all perfect and pure 
absolute consciousness having perfect Godhead as its essential and basic nature. 
Such pure consciousness is an absolutely monistic reality without having any 
internal variety or Svagatabheda, as propounded by philosophers like Ramanuja. 
Besides, it is neither conditioned by time, nor by space, nor by any particular 
appearance, all of which are just some outward manifestations of its own divine 
powers. All phenomena, that appear anywhere, enjoy their basic existence within 
such absolute consciousness, the divine power of which (consciousness) is their 
internal form. Such divine and infinite consciousness is playful by its basic nature. 
Its divine playfulness keeps on vibrating inwardly and outwardly. The ideas of 
inwardness and outwardness do not mean here any concept of space with respect to 
either the absolute consciousness or its playful activity. The subjective self-aware- 
ness, Shining as pure ‘I’, is said to be inwardness and an objective awareness, appea- 
ring as ‘this’, is meant by outwardness. Such double-edged awareness, illuminating 
{-ness and this-ness, is appearing in the multifarious forms of ‘this-ness’ and its 
such static aspect is termed as its Sivahood. The natural playfulness of such pure 
consciousness manifests the divine activities of cosmic creation, preservation and 
dissolution of the objective phenomenon, as well as the self-oblivion and 
self-recognition on the part of the subjective phenomenal beings. Such playful 
aspect of the absolute consciousness is termed as its Saktihood. The absolute 
consciousness is thus both Siva and Sakti. 


If the absolute consciousness Were shorn of its playful Saktihood, as propoun- 
ded by Advaita Vedantins, it would lose all charm and would come down to the 
position of insentient sunya as pointed out by Abhinavagupta (T-A 3-100). 
Ramanuja calls such Vedantins as Pracchanaa Bauddhas or crypto-Buddhists. 
Saktihood is thus the most essential aspect of the absolute reality. In fact it is its 
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Sakti aspect on account of which itis accepted as Almighty God. As has been 
said above, the noumenal aspect of God does not undergo any change or transfor- 
mation, as apprehended by Vedantins, even while the playful phenomenal aspect of 
this fivefold Godhead is being constantly manifested outwardly by him, because all 
such manifestations take place in the manner of a reflection. The divine powers of 
the absolute consciousness become reflected outwardly within the brilliance of the 
psychic luminosity of its pure consciousness. Right appears as left and left as right 
in a reflection. A person facing east sees his reflection in a mirror as facing west. 
The divine powers of the absolute consciousness shine always as infinite and all 


containing ‘I’, but their reflections appear as ‘“‘this’? and that is the secret of the 
phenomenality of all phenomena. 


The monistic absolute consciousness, while thought over and spoken of by 
philosophers in its noumena] aspect, is termed as Siva and the same absolute reality, 
while discussed in its phenomenal aspect, is termed as Sakti. The absolute reality 


is to be understood well and realised actually in both of its aspects. Then and then 


alone can the knowledge of an aspirant become perfect and only such perfect 


knowledge of the truth can yield the highest fruits of life. It is thus clear that the 
two terms, Siva and Sakti, have been coined and two concepts of Sivahood and 
Saktihood have been formed with respect to the only existent absolute reality by 
spiritual philosophers for the purpose of clear understanding of the highest truth 
about it and also for the sake of contemplative meditation on it. Therefore Siva 


and Sakti are not at all any mutually different entities, nor is any of them different 
from Paramaéiva, the monistic Absolute of the Tantric Saivism. 


Saivism and Saktism have both been discussed as one and the same school of 
thought in the main Agamas of the monistic Saivism of Tantric character. Later 
authors of some Philosophic treatises and religio-philosophic hymns have after- 
wards expressed greater devotion to the Sakti aspect of the Absolute and are being 
therefore talked about as Saktas. Some of the later Agamic and mythological 
Wise, adopted such views and are therefore counted as works on 
if examined in the light of theoretical principles of philosophy and 


practical doctrines of theology, both Saivism and Saktism come out to be one and 
the same school of thought. 


works have, like 
Saktism. But, 


Bhatta Pradyumna is One of such authors who is spoken of as a Sakta. In his 
Tattvagarbha stotra eujo 


; gising the absolute reality, he addresses it as ‘Ambike’ and 
‘Sive’ both words being used as feminine in gender, and calls it ‘Para Amba’, the 
universal Mother Goddess. He describes ‘Siva, Sadagiva, Ivara etc. as different 
modes or states of Para-Amba. Somananda, the builder of the philosophy of 
Saiva monism, criticises such mode of Bhatta Pradyumna. While doing so, he 
says that the difference between him and such authors of Saktism lies only in 
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the use of the name given to the absolute reality, which, in his opinion, should be 
‘Siva in masculine gender and not Amba etc. in feminine. Thus says he: 


‘<Tatha tadvyapadegagcedvyapadesgah Sivatmakah.’’ Utpaladeva while com- 
menting on Sivadrsti, refers to Bhatta Pradyumna as a “Syayithya’’, a thinker be- 
longing to his own group, the group of Saivas, because he was the chief disciple of 
Bhatta Kallata, a prominent teacher of Saiva monism. 


Abhinavagupta, while eulogising Kali, the absolute divine power of God, in 
his Kramastotra, appears to be a typical Sakta, though towards the close of the 
hymn he says that he has thus eulogised Siva, because he took Kali as the divine 
power of Siva, the Absolute God. Two verses from some other hymn composed 
by him have been quoted in his commentary on Bhagavadgita (G.S.P. 156). These 
verses also show him as a typical Sakta. That is because he had tasted the charms 
of both the transcendental and universal aspects of the real self. Somananda says 
in clear terms that Siva is Sakti and Sakti is Siva though, in the light of the 
grammatical significance of the two words, he prefers the word Siva, denoting a 
substantial entity, to the word Sakti, denoting simply the essential nature of ‘such 
entity (S. D. IJ. 2,3 and 7). Itis thus a matter of mere use of a particular name 
given to the absolute reality on account of which different teachers and authors of 
Tantric philosophy of the absolute monism are being taken either as Saivas or as 
Saktas. Such use of the different names of the absolute, made by them, depends 
on the intensity of their respective devotional faith in either of the two main 


aspects of the absolute. 


In fact the Sakti aspect of the Absolute God appears to be much more 
charming than His Siva aspect, because His godhead shines for us witha greater 
brilliance in the former rather than in the latter. The absolute reality, shorn of 
its Godhead would mean a dreadful and tasteless nihility for us. All charm in the 
Almighty God lies in His being capable and inclined to manifest His Godhead 
through His five divine activities Of cosmic creation etc. The Brahmavada of 
Upanisads would come very close to the Sinyavada of Budhism if Brahman were 
shorn of its natural inclination toward divine activities aimed at phenomenal 
evolution, as pointed out by Abhinavegupta in his Paratrisika-vivarana (P. 221). 
Such evolution is therefore due to the essential nature of Brahman and such 
nature is His Godhead or Sakti. Itis not due to any contact with any entity 
other than Brahman. Maya, the source of unconscious phenomena, is not thus an 
upadhi but a prominent aspect of Sakti, the natural Godhead of Brahman, the 
great God. Not God, but His Godhead § is known as TVripurasundari, the most 
beautiful entity in the three domains of unity, diversity and diversely appearing 
Sakti alone is Lalita, the personification of all sweet tenderness, All 
about Sakti are so immensely full of aesthetic beauty in 
aspirants with highly developed faculties of heart feel 


unity. 
theological conceptions, 
their expression that 
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greater delight in contemplation on Saktihood of the Lord and consequently 
appear as Saktas. But aspirants, having a higher development in the faculties of 


head, prefer pure philosophic knowledge and practice in higher Yoga resulting 
the realization of self bliss. 


ol 
in 
Such devotees of Lord Siva are taken as Saivas. It 
is on such account that teachers like Somananda and Utpaladeva are taken as 
Saivas while those like Bhattapradyumna are taken as Saktas. Great Siddhas 
like Abhinavagupta, who were equally advanced in the development of the 
faculties of both, head and heart, appear as both Saivas and Saktas. 


Saivism adopts Saktism in its theological practice. The practical path of 


monistic Saivism leads to the realization of the real nature of the Self. A practi- 
tioner becomes fully satisfied on realising himself as none other than God Himself. 


His belief in the truth of his identity with God becomes firm only when he feels 
actually 


that he is really capable of knowing and doing whatever he likes to know 

anddo. He has thus to realize his three divine powers known as /ccha, Jnana and 
Kriya Which are included among the primary powers of Siva. Realization of 
Sakti is thus the means to build a firm belief in one being Siva. An aspirant 
_ really recognize himself as Siva only when he realizes the divine powers of 
Pa in him. Sakti has therefore been spoken of as the face of Siva because it 
helps in recognizing one’s own self as Siva. Thus says Vijfianabhairava : ‘* Saivi 
mukham ihocyate’? (V. Bh 20). The Trika system of practical Saivism recognizes 
the Whole Phenomenon as consisting of the trinity of Siva, Sakti and Nara, the 
finite being along with his insentient environment. Siva comes down to the position 
of Nara through his extrovertive movement on the outward path of His Sakti. 
Nara has to ascend to the position of Sivahood by the means of his introvertive 
aaa through the inward path of Sakti. Sakti serves Siva in descending to the 
eae oe te phenomenal existence and the same Sakti serves a finite being to 

© position of Siva. Thus says Spandakarika about such fact— 
Reyan Atiyatmika Saktih Sivasya Pagu-vartini, 

Bandhayitri ‘Vamargastha Jilata Siddhyupapadika (S. K. 48) 

. All deities right from Sadagiva to petty Gramadevatas, who are worshipped 
by Saiva aspirants in the practice of Saiva theology are the outward manifestations 
of the different Saktis of Siva and their worship is thus the worship of Sakti. 
Saktism is thus an integral Part of Saivism. It is on such account that many 
Saktas of the present age count Saiva works like Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta 


and Spandakarika of Bhatta Kallata as works on $aktism. Most of the Mantras 
used in the theology 


an fy of Saivism are Sakta in their character and so is the worship 
srica nA; t e Tantric diagram representing the whole system of the hieraichy of 
Tantric deities. The highly 


7 : Sophisticated Tantric Sadhana by means of five 
Makaras is essentially Saktic in 


ee character and so are all the rituals connected 
with diksa and other theological performances 


of monistic Saivism discussed in 
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detail in Tantraloka Saktism and Saivism cannot thus be at all separated mutually. 
Both of them move together hand in hand. 


Most of the teachers of Saktism devoted themselves only to the propagation 
and practice of Tantric theology yielding worldly, heavenly and spiritual aims of 
life. They did not at all try to work out a philosophy of their own. Instead 
they accepted the philosophic principle of Saiva monism which served their pur- 
pose quite sufficiently. The whole system of the Sakta theology is finally aimed 
at the attainment of Sivasayujya, an inseparable union-cum-unity with Siva. Both 
Saivism and Saktism are thus mutually complementary aspects of one and the 
same philosophy of Tantric Monism. 


There are just a few points on account of which some works by Tantric 
teachers and practitioners are being taken as works on Saktism. One of such 
points of distinction is the importance given by such Sakta practitioners to the 
aesthetic beauty in the expression of certain theological doctrines of Tantrism. The 
other one is their motherly conception about the Absolute. In Tantric philosophy 
Siva is the original creator of the whole phenomenal existence. He creates it 
out of his Sakti and Sakti lends Him co- -operation and participation in such act of 
cosmic creation. Such principle of abstract philosophy tempted some sentimental 
theologians to think metaphorically and to take Siva and Sakti as_ the fatherly and 
motherly aspects of God. Such tendency developed further and the devotees 
started to take them as an actually married divine couple and that gave a chance 
to sentimental and emotional writers of theology and other artists to present them 
vividly as such and in this way developed an aesthetically rich descriptive poetry 
regarding Siva and Sakti in the field of religion, theology and secular art. Kumara- 
sambhava of Kalidasa is one of the best examples of such aesthetic richness of 
secular poetic art leaning towards religio-theological tradition. Similarly rich 
aesthetic beauty in the description of the Mother Goddess Sakii can be seen: in 
religio-philosophic poems of some great yogins. Saundaryalahari of Sankaracharya 
is a rich example of such poetic art. Sage Durvasas showers immense aesthetic 
beauty, through the medium of a wonderfully sweet poetry, on the description of 
the divine couple in his Lalita-stava-ratna which describes both Kametvara Siva 
and his counter part, Lalita, the Mother Goddess Sakti. Immensely beautiful 
stone art in ancient temples at places like Khajuraho, Jagannathpuri, Bhuvanes- 
vara etc. is other important example of highly developed aesthetics in such Tantric 
theology. 


Some absract philosophic concepts are very often personified and brought 
down to human level. These are then described in human terms by the imaginative 
and sentimental devotees. — Tantric worshippers of Sakti carried such tradition to 
its climax and that made Saktism very interesting system of theology. Such aes- 
thetic character of the works of Saktas is an important mark of distinction which 
gives them the name Saktism. 
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One more mark of such distinction is the use of a peculiar type of termino- 
logy. Absolute consciousness, the only metaphysical truth accepted in Tantric 
monism, is known as Parama-Siva among Saivas, While the Sakta writers prefer the 
use of the term Para Samvit, the transcendental consciousness. Another name 
given by some of Tantric writers to it is Ka/atita tattva. Kala in Sacwiee 1S that 
divine art of the absolute reality which results in the manifestation of the five 
divine activities of cosmic creation etc. and Kalatita is thus the transcendental 
pure consciousness shining beyond the concept of Kala. It is the same nas 
reality as the Parmagiva of Saiva monism and the Para-brahman of the Li perisnon. 
Parasamvit, according to Sakta Writers, keep; itself always charged with the 
spiritual stir of Godhead termed as Kala which is ever playful in its nature. a 
divine and playful stir Para-samvit, the pure infinite and potent ER EURIEN, 
is always taking up the form of a strong will towards outward manifestation. Buen 
will is known as Iccha. Tt is not a desire for anything not attained, noe a it 
any stir for the fulfilment of any want, but a strong, playful and unrestrictible 
will to manifest the divine nature (of the godhead) of the Parasamvit outwardly 
as well. Kalatita charged with such divine will to manifest itself outwardly, is 
termed in Saktism as Vindu. It is different from Bindu. The term Vindu suggests 
the powerful charge of the divine will mentioned above. Scholars devoted to 
Tantric monism sce a suggestion towards such principle of independent theistic will 
in a Sutra of Panini uttering the word ‘Vinduh’ with the word ‘icchuh’ in one and 


the same sutra and such sutra in the Astadhyayi Sutra Patha of Panini is ‘*Vindur 
icchuh’’ (IL-ii-169). 


Such Tantric thinkers feel that Panini, a great devotee of Siva, suggests here 
the fact that Vindy is icchu. They mean to say that Panini suggests that the 
transcendental truth, when charged with iccha or divine will is termed as Vindu. 
The term is derived from the root vid jane, suggesting self-luminosity and self- 
awareness of the absolute pure consciousness. Vindu in Saktism is thus the 
self-luminous pure and potent consciousness charged with the divine will to mani- 


fest outwardly its nature of Godhead. It is thus the same principle as that of 
the Sivatattva Of Saiva monism. Abhinavagupta explains it thus :— 


staarar frartaaat wags aaa 
arava: THT F: a fare: qzat fg a: i 
(qo ATo, III-111) 
Uditayam Kriya gaktau soma-siryagni-dhamani; 
Avibhagah prakaso yah sa vinduh paramo hi nah. (T. A. [I-111) 


Kala is the essential nature of Kalatita called also as Pardsamvit. That is to 
say that it is Godhead Which is the divine nature of God. When Parasamvit 
appears as Vindu, Kala also shines in it and appears as a strong extrovertive stir 
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termed As fecha with which Vindu remains ever-charged. Kala, appearing as such 
“eT tive stir, manifests Vindu in two forms known in Saktism as Nada and 
cCOnscig,,. ada is the primary result of the stir of Kala in Vindu. aS isa 
appeare n°: alone shining as infinite and potent I-ness. No tease ee ; 
starts . N Vindu. But when it comes down outwardly to the eepaye: ara 2 
lum; i bear a faint reflection of this-ness that shines very slightly in the a ian 

; ‘NOSity of T-ness and the self-consciousness of Nada takes the form of ‘Tam 
this, I-ness being the subjective element and this-ness the objective one. That 1s 
the Position of Sadasivatattva of Saivism. 


The name Nada given to it is not an arbitrary usage. The word Nada means 
sound in its ordinary ase Sound is generally an outward expression of the inward 
awareness of some idea, emo‘ion, sensation, feeling etc. Nada being basically an 
awareness and sound is an external form of an internal awareness. The element of 
Hhis-ness is always shining inside Vindu in the form of its self-awareness glittering 
4S Infinite “I? The same clement starts to shine as ‘‘this’? at the stage of Nada. 
Which js thus the outward expression of the inward self-awareness and is therefore 


termed as such. Nada is thus the first flutter of outward creation by Vindu. 


Nada evolves further into Bindu. Binduis not the same entity as Vindu. 
The term Bindu is derived from the root Bidiravayave, meaning bifurcation of 
one into many. Such a phenomenon becomes clearly manifest at the stage 
of the manifestation of [évaratattva of Saivism, where diversity shines predomina- 
ntly and pushes unity to back ground by robbing it of the prominence it enjoyed 
at the stage of Nada. The self-awareness at the stage of Bindu takes the form 
of “This is myself.’’ This-ness, shining here predominantly, takes the position 
of subject and pushes I-ness to the position of predicate. The bifurcation of unity 
into diversity becomes clear at such state of self-awareness and is therefore termed 
as the stage of Bindu. It is such awareness that bifurcates clearly the basic unity 
and differenciates distinctly the manifestable from the manifestor. Both Nada 
and Bindu are two outward manifestations of the Kala of Para-samvit descended 
to the position of the divine power of Vindu. Vindu and Bindu are many times 
confused mutually because the sound ‘Va’ is often confused with the sound ‘ba.’ 
In fact one and the same divinely potent pure consciousness, standing itself in the 
position of cause and effect, (or source and evolute), is termed respectively as 
Vindu and Bindu. These are thus the causal and consequent aspects of pure 
consciousness. Vindu is the Prakasa aspect of Para-samvit. It is its Sivahood and 
Nada is its Saktihood, the VimarsSa aspect. Prakasa is jnana above relativity and 
Vimarsa is such Kriya. Prakasa is the psychic Lustre of consciousness and Vimars1 
is its activity of being conscious. That shines as its kala and manifests Nada and 
Bindu. Bindu attains predominance in mundane transactions in which Nada has 
to depend on it. We speak of only that which shines in our awareness. That is 
the position of Nada and Bindu in the field of Maya. That is how Saktism explains 
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the monistic metaphysical truth and its essential nature. It is thus in perfect agree- 
ment with Saiva monism so far as its metaphysics and ontology are concerned, 
though there is some difference between the two in the matter of the use of philoso- 


phic terminology. Even such Sakta terms are used in Saivism in the aspect of its 
theology. 


The universe, according to Indian philosophy, consists of names and forms. 
These have their origin in the Nada and Bindu of Saktism. Nada is awareness 
that appears as sound in its extroversion and is thus the source of all names formed 
of sounds. In the Yoga practices of Saktism, Sakti is visualized as Bindu, a 
brilliantly shining dot in the centre between one’s two eyebrows. Brilliance is the 
basis of the appearance of all forms in the universe. Only such a form is seen as 
a form which shines in light. Light appears thus as all forms. The source of light 
visualized by Saktas is Bindu. The whole phenomenal existence is therefore 
recognized as Nadabindumaya, as described by Saiva Nagarjuna in his Paramar- 
cana-trimsika—«N adabindu-maya-bhava-saica yam.” (P. Tr. 16). Many Sakta 
yogins have had visions of the basic source of all phenomena in the form of sound 
and light, “Jyotirmayi vanmayi.”? Nada and Bindu are thus the primary results 
of the outward Spanda of Kala. Such finer results of Kala appear at the stage 
of Vidya. the stage of unity in diversity. Further outward vibratory movement 
of Kala, taking the form of perfect diversity appears as Maya, the impure element 
that covers the pure consciousness, hides its divinity, purity, infinity etc; and present 
it as purusa, or the finite being. It binds consciousness with the five limiting 
elements of Kala, Kala, Niyati etc. Besides, it shines itself as the unbifurcated 
form of al] mental and physical phenomenal elements in their finer aspect. After- 
wards it grows into Prakrti, the subtle form of all such phenomena. Prakrti 
evolves into thirteen instrumental and ten objective elements of the Samkhya and 
those serve as the components of all worlds, all bodies of finite beings and all the 
objects of their senses and organs. All this is the outward manifestation of the 
Kala of the Para-samvit brought about by Her playful and independent will in the 
nampa we reflection in the view of Saktism which is thus in perfect 

» “Ith most of the Cosmogonical, ontological and metaphysical principles 
of Monistic Saivism, though these are expressed through the use ofa different 
terminology. 


Saktism does not at alj accept Maya as an upadhi or outward associate 
element making the pure consciousness or Samvit appear falsely as Isvara, Jiva and 
the insentient existence, as maintained by Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. Saktism 
proclaims it to be an outward manifestation of the Kala of Para-samvit which has 
the absolute Godhead as its basic and essential nature. Para-samvit, vibrating 
th its free and playful will, takes itsely the form of all 


ya and its evolutes. It shines itself in the form of all 


outwardly in accordance Wi 
phenomena, including Ma 
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tattvas right from Nada to prithviin the manner ofa reflection. The phenomenal 
existence is thus Para-samvit itself. The universe, being basically such samvit, is 
real. It is not the son of a barren woman. Being the manifestation of the Kala of 
Parasamvit, it is to be taken as real. That is the realism propounded by Saktism 
Which agrees perfectly with Saiva monism in the details of the principle of its 
cosmogony. 


As for the cosmology of Saivism and Saktism, both have nearly a total 
agreement in it. The system, of the divine hierarchy of higher and lower deities 
of male and female sexes, running the whole universe as a cosmos in accordance 
with the divine will of the Absolute consciousness, is almost one and the same in 
both of them. The only difference is in. the emphasis on the authority of male and 
female deities. Saivism gives importance to male deities and Saktism gives it ta 


their female counter-parts. 


A highly important topic in Saktism, on Which many Sakta works lay great 
emphasis, is the contemplative meditation on the philosophic significance of Pranava, 
that is, Omkara. Pranava has been accepted by several schools of Indian philosophy 
as the name of the highest reality. According to both Saiva monism and Saktism, 
such reality manifests itself in numerous forms and aspects. It is generally to be 
realized in its twelve gradually higher aspects by a Yogin who proceeds by steps 
towards perfect self-realization. Thus says Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka :— 


“«Srayed bhri-bindu-nadanta-Sakti-sopana-Malikam, *° (T-A. V-57) 


“A Yogin may take the support of the steps of the ladder consisting of Bindu, 
Nada, Nadanta and Saktis.’? All such higher and lower steps, as counted by Saktas 
and Saivas, are taken as digits of Pranava which are twelve in number and in their 


ascending order those are :— 

1. Akara, 2. Ukara, 3. Makara, 4. Bindu, 5. Ardha-candra, 6. Nirodhi, 
7. Nada, 8. Nadanta, 9. Kundali- Sakti; 10. Vyapini Sakti 11. Samana Sakti 
and 12. Unmana. The Vedanta philosophy knows only the initial three of such 
digits of Pranava, but. Saktas and Saivas have explored twelve of them. They have 
not discussed the first three of them in detail as these are well Known to students 
of Indian philosophy. Their discussion starts generally from Bindu. Some authors 
have not analysed them so minutely and have taken Ardhacandra and Nirodhi as 
some finer aspects of Bindu. In the same way Nadanta has been taken as a higher 
aspect of Nada in some works. But generally the number of the digits of Omkara, 
known as pranava Kalas, has been accepted as twelve as mentioned above. 


The exact philosophic significance of subtler theology has Been kept a secret 
by Sakta authors. They have not clarified it. Therefore Saktism does not throw 
clear light on the important topic of the Kalas of Pranavya. But, as has been 
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mentioned above many times, monistic Saivism accepts Saktism as its own practical 
aspect. Saiva authors were sufficiently broad-minded in throwing some light 
even on the topics of highly secret nature. Therefore they have discussed the topic 
of the higher digits of pranava in their works on the practical side of Saiva monism. 
The philosophic and the theological significance of the digits from Bindu to Unmaga 
have been clarified by more than one author of monistic Saivism, though the topic 
is basically an important item of Saktism. Such works are :— 


1—Svacchanda Tantra. 
2—Netra Tantra. 


3—Trisirobhairava. 


4—Commentaries of Ksemaraja and Sivopadhyaya on Vijnanbhairava. 


Svacchanda Tantra mentions simply the names of such digits of Pranava and 
adds three statements in this respect. It says: 


(a) The position absolutely free from all misery (of finitude and ideation) 
lies beyond the twelfth digit called uwnmana. 


(b) Such digits of Pranava can be realised by a Yogin inside the movement 
of his vital breath (SV. T 255-57). 


(c) The whole field upto the end of Samana is an endless web of bondage 
(Ibid TV 432). 


Netra Tantra, describing such digits of Pranava from the philosophic point of 


view with regard to the process of cosmic creation, throws light on them in a des- 
cending order : 


It works out such minute analysis of the stages and sub-stages in such creation 
Which is not generally calculated in the main philosophic works of either Saivism 


or Saktism. The sum and substance of the concerned passage of that Tantra is 
given below : 


1. Unmania is the highest, subtle and divine power of the absolute consci- 
ousness shining at the stage of Siva (the Vindu of Saktism). 

2. The initial flutter of Spanda, Shaking up the mere tranquil existence of 
Unmani, is termed as Samana-Sakti. 

3. The same flutter of Spanda, embracing the whole concept of time and 
space, along with their varieties, known as the six paths of outward ex- 
pansion, is termed as Vyapini-Sakti. 

4. 


The divine power, which embraces into itself the whole phenomenal exis- 
tence, and emits it out, time and again, is termed as Kundali Sakti. 
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5 Nadanta is that aspect of the next digit, called Nada, which stands very 
close to Kundali-Sakti. 

6. Sphota, the pure universal self-awareness, free from all mental ideation, 
is known as Nada. It emanates out of Siva and, proceeding in full 
speed, fills the whole phenomenal existence with the divine subtle-sound 
of its self-awareness. It is the position of Sadasiva. 


7. Nirodhi is the position between Sadasiva and J$vara. It stops ideation 
formed of word-images from penetrating above and does not allow any 
deities of lower status to take up the position of the Absolute God. 


8. Such a step in the process of phenomenal evolution at which the nectar of 
Sivahood, showering on the head of Isvara, empowers him to conduct 
cosmic creation, is termed as Ardhacandra. It is the source of creation 
and the place of absorption of the cosmic existence. 


9. That divine power in which an aspirant finds uncountable millions of 
mantras (the secrets of cosmic existence) is termed as Bindu. It is the 


Igvara tattva of Saivism. 
10. Rudra, the super-god presiding over the cosmic absorption, is termed as 


makara of Pranava. 

11. Visnu the super-god governing and managing the act of preservation of 
the universe, is wkara, 
12. Brahma, the creator of gross existence is Akara. 

The superior digits of Pranava, from Bindu'to Unmani, have been discussed 
in Tantraloka and Viveka commentary on it in accordance with the scriptural 
work named Trisirobhairava Agama, the concerned passages of which have been 
preserved by Jayaratha in the form of quotations in his commentary (T. A. V. vol 
II, P. 180). Such delineation of the topic follows the process of practical realiza- 
tion of the philosophic truth suggested by such terms and experienced by Yogins in 
their gradual process of realization of the higher aspects of the real self. Such 
delineation has been made in an ascending order. The lowermost three digits have 
been left untouched because of their being already well known. Ardhacandra and 
Nirodhi have been accepted as finer aspects of Bind: and have not therefore been 
described separately. The number of digits disscussed actually is thus only seven. 
The sum and substance of such delineation is given below : 


1. Bindu is the position of Isvara. It is defined in the Agama as Ksepa 
meaning emitting out or throwing out through the act of outward mani: 
festation. Bindu is the name given to such Step of success in Siva-Yoga 
at which a practitioner realizes that he is himself the creator of the entire 
phenomenon therefore it has been said to be Ksepa. ‘*Syatmano bhedanam 
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Ksemaraja, while ex 
bhairava, does also take 5 
of a Siva-Yogin in the re 


Ksepah” (T-A-II-74). Ardhacandra and Nirodhi, being finer aspects of 
Bindu, have not been defined Separately in the Agama. 


Nada is the Sadasiva state and has been defined in the Agama as Akran- 
tih, suggesting a sort of mounting over the phenomenal existence and 
seeing it as non-different from self-consciousness. It is a sort of inward 


absorption of objectivity. The Subjective awareness of I-ness rises over 
the head of objective awareness of this-ness at the stage of Nada. 


Nadanta is that state of self-realisation in Which the awarness of objecti- 
vity becomes merged into that of subjectivity and the pure subjective con- 


sciousness is aroused. It has therefore been defined as cid-udbodha, the 
rousing up of pure consciousness. 


The pure self-consciousness, realizing its divine potency, and being term- 
edas Kundali Sakti, is called in the Agama as ciddipanam, meaning 


the state of kindling up of the infinite and pure consciousness which 
attains brilliance at such step of self realization. 


Vyapini, according to the Agama, is the state of stabilization of the 
above mentioned brightening of the pure self consciousness and has been 


called there as cit-sthapanam. The high brilliance of self consciousness 
becomes stable at such Step of self-realization. 


Samana is the state of perfect and direct realization of the pure and 
divinely potent self-consciousness and is therefore defined as Samvitti of 


cit. A Yogin comes face to face with such brilliant consciousness through 
his intuition of such Step. 


Unmana has been defined there as cidpatti, that is such psychic state in 
which a practitioner of Yoga feels that he has actually become the 
brillia 


nt, infinite and divinely potent pure consciousness. 


plaining the same topic in his commentary on V/ijjiana- 
uch digits of Pranava as steps in the process of perfection 


- alization of the finer aspects of his self. He, taking hints 
from such Agamas and 


an ascending order in his own way 
iF 
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Pantraloka, explains the digits from Bindu to Unmang@ in 


and tries to clarify the topic further as follows : 
Bindu is that Self- 


Consciousness which feels the whole objective existence 
as being identical 


With it. 
When a yogin moves y 
attains initially such a 
starts 


p from such position towards that of Nada, he 
position at which the awareness of objectivity 
to fade and that is the position of Ardhacandra represented by an 


arch suggestive of the residual impression of the ‘‘crookedness’’ of 
objectivity through its curvature. 
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3. At the next higher step of self-realization, where such ‘‘crookedness” 
also vanishes, the self-awareness of the Yogin- attains straightness 
represented and suggested by Nirodhi, written as a small vertical line ‘T’. 
Such position of self-consciousness is termed as Nirodhi because it stops 
imperfect Yogins from entering into the position of Nada, on one hand, 
and, on the other hand, it checks the awareness of clear diversity from 
penetrating above. 


4. Nada is the position of Sadasiva. It is infinite and pure self-conscious- 
ness bearing just a faint tinge of the reflection of objectivity. The self- 
consciousness at such position is aware of itself as ‘I am this.” 


5. When even the faint word-image of this-ness fades away, the pure self 
awareness of the yogin becomes still finer and such position is known as 
Nadanta. 

6. When at the next higher step of self-realization the objective word images 
get completely dissolved and the pure self-awareness becomes ital alt 
blissful, the yogin attains the position of the divine power termed as 
Kundali Sakti. 

7. That very divine power is termed as Vyapini Sakti in the higher aspect 
of all-inclusive self-awareness. mt : 


g At the next higher step in self-vealisation, when all nositive and meee 
objectivity subsides completely, the divine power is called sis ae Be 
Here the Yogin discovers himself as none other than the pure enae | 
ness alone. 


d that shines Unmana tl ue 
9 — ny na the one compact whole of all divine powers 


A Siva Yogin discovers his divine powers to create, to preserve and to absorb 
the gross objective phenomena at his free will at such three initial phe vi 
process of self realization which have been taken as the three initial f aa : 
Pranava, but have been left undiscussed in all the works mentioned above est 


There is some difference between Saktas and Saivas in their respective appr 
ach to the absolute reality and that, as well as some other: points of vit al 
difference are being discussed in the next few paragraphs -— ir 


As has already been said, Siva and Sakti represent the fatherl an : Bile 
aspects of the Ultimate reality. A fatherly attitude expects stri : di eat erly. 
ideal good conduct, while a motherly attitude takes into sym hei yeh line and 
the petty weaknesses of beings as Well and does not isn we a consideration 
weakness on their thinking, behaviour, attitude, conduct ats Th € impact of su 
of the Absolute helps idealistic and disciplined aspirants Ee Ries Vs its 

| , rp intelli- 
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gence, and carries them to sti¢céss in their efforts for higher spiritual attainments 
through knowledge and Yoga. It ignores people hankering after petty enjoyments 
of worldly and heavenly pleasures. But the motherly attitude of the same Absolute, 
taking into sympathetic consideration even the human weaknesses of the devotees, 
helps them even in the achievements of worldly and heavenly enjoyments and leads 
them gradually towards the higher spiritual aims of life through a path of sublima- 
tion of emotions and instincts. It does not insist either on forcible suppression of 


emotions and instincts or on strict control of mind or even 
senses and organs. 


Paricastayi : 


on any starvation of 
Thus says Dharmacharya, a great Sakta Yogin, in his 


““Yace na Kaficana na Kancana vaficayami 
Seve na Kajficana nirasta-samasta-dainyah; 
Slaksnam vase madhuram admi bhaje varastrim, 
Devi hrdi sphurati me Kila Kamadhenuh.”’ 


(P. S. IIL. 19) 


‘““Having'shed off al] pitiable wretchedness, 
serve any one and yet I wear fine a 
beautiful spouse. 
desires.”’ 


I neither beg, nor deceive, nor 
nd soft clothing, eat sweet dishes and enjoy a 
The Mother Goddess, shining in my heart, fulfils all my 


Such path of sublimation of emotions, 
teachers as well, was mostly appreci 
the practitioners of Saktism. All the p 
possess equal capacities and merits. 

the burden of worldly problems an 
worldly attainments. 

Slowly and Steadily pro 
Such a path was most] 
devotees of the Mothe 


though advocated theoretically by 
ated and actually adopted in practice by 
eople of this world of mortals do not 
Most of us remain generally depressed under 
d are deminated by passions and desires for 
We require such a path of Bhukti through which we can 
ceed towards the path that can lead us gradually to mukti. 
y liked, prescribed and actually followed with success by the 
tr Goodess Saktj. 
, ___ Only one path of salvation can ne 
Saktism prescribes hundreds 
female Tantric deities. 


cipation and each of the 


LU . 
Saiva 


ver suit all beings of the world. Therefore 
of religio-theological paths of worship of hundreds of 
Such a system leads aspirants to a gradual spiritual eman- 
mM can choose the path suited to him. 

The teachers 
tion of the univers 
the activities of ea 


of Saktism discovered an elaborate system of divine administra- 
¢ run by divine authorities governing, directing and controlling 
ch and every being in the universe and most of such authorities 
are female Tantric deities of higher and lower official status and authority. Such 
deities have been recognised in Saiva monism as well, but the system of their 
elaborate worship was developed well by Sakta teachers. Saiva teachers worked 


out the monistic philosophy as taught in Tantric scriptures. They expressed and 
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explained it fully by means of logical arguments for the purpose of clear under- 
standing of its theoretical aspect. Sakta teachers, on the other hand, devoted 
themselves mostly to the development of the practical path of sadhana with its 
immense variety in accordance with the different aims and objects desired by 
worldly beings. Besides, they brought to light the status and nature of all the 
Tantric deities in the whole complex hierarchy of divine administration. Both 
Saivism and Saktism are thus two mutually complementary aspects of one and the 


same philosophy of Tantric monism. 


One of the most important items of Sakta theology is the worship of the 
previously mentioned Sricakra. It is a complex diagram composed of mutually 
crossing nine triangles, surrounded by three circles and three boundary lines with 
gaps on all the rour sides and a dot exactly in the centre. The complex crossing 
of the lines of triangles creates several circles of many smaller triangles surround- 
ing one another. The whole diagram is a geometrical symbol of the whole universe 
governed by deities of different status at different levels of its administration. It 
is thus a geometrical picture of the whole hierarchy of deities working in the divine 
administration. The symbolism contained in it has been brought to light in certain 
philosophic works and hymns of some Sakta practitioners and the most important 
works of such type are Kamakala-Vilasa, Matrka-Cakraviveka and Lalita-stava- 
ratna. A detailed information about such works is to be given in the last portion 
of this paper. The worship of Sricakra was not only performed by Saktas and 
Saivas, but also by some great practical Vedantins like Sankaracharya. That is 
borne out by his important work, Saundarya-lahari. 


The highest type of Tantric monism was discovered, realized and developed 
academically by the practitioners of two main systems of Tantric Sadhana and 
those are the Trika and the Kula systems. Trika system was started by sage 
Durvasas and carried ahead by a long line of fifteen disciples under the names 
Tryambakaditya. They lived and roamed about in the areas near the Kailasa 
mountain. The sixteenth teacher in the line was Sangamaditya who came to 
Kashmir and settled there permanently. His descendents and disciples in the line 
developed the Tantric] philosophy of Saiva monism in Kashmir and such school of 
thought is known at present as Kashmir Saivism. It remained rather co .fined to 


the valley of Kashmir. 


Kula system of Tantric Sadhana was given a start by Macchanda-natha, 
known also as Matsyendra natha in Assam. That system of Tantric Sadhana took 
the shape of Saktism. It did not bother to develop the theoretical philosophy of the 
system but propagated both sophisticated and simple methods of Tantric sadhana. 
It spread throughout the length and breadth of the whole subcontinent and pene- 
trated beyond the Himalayas as well. The practical teachings of the system, 
dealing mostly with the worship of the divine powers in the form of female Tantric 
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deities, gave rise to a vast theological literature which is counted in Saktism. The 
monistic Saiva practitioners recongised its validity and incorporated many of its 
elements in. their own sadhana of the Trika system which gives more importance to 
the practice in higher Yoga and pure knowledge. Saktism, on the other hand, 
devoted itself more to ritual worship, suited to common people. 


The sophisticated finer Tantric sadhana was imparted by Tantric teachers to 
just a few devotees of higher merit. Such sadhana was generally kept a secret in 
order to save it from falling into unworthy hands who would misuse it. The higher 
philosophic and theological elements of Trika and Kula systems were knit together 
by some great teachers of Tantric Saivism. The important example of such integra- 
tion of these two Systems is Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta. He can therefore be 
taken as both, a Saiva and Sakta teacher. His most prominent preceptor, named 
Sambhunatha, the master of the Jalandhara-Pitha of Saktism at Kangra (H. P), 
was the highest authority on both Trika and Kula systems. It is thus difficult to 
Separate works on Saivism and Saktism from each other. As has been already dis- 
cussed, some works on Tantric monism bear apparently a colour of Saktism and 
are therefore taken like that. Such works can be classified into six groups as given 
below :— 

I. Scriptural Works containing Sakta Tantras like:— 

(1) Kularanava Tantra | 
(II) Kulactidamani Tantra. 


(TIT) Tantra-raja Tantra etc. 

These works dea] with the Sakta upasana performed through mantras, special 

Tantric Performances ete. and prescribe methods of the worship of the Mother 

Goddess in her different forms under different names for the purpose of different 
aims. 


Z. Mythologica] Works such as :-— 


(1) Tripura-rahasya—Jt isa lengthy work. Its first’ part deals with the 
mythological accounts of different Tantric deities, most of whom belong to female 


Sex. Second part teaches the philosophy of Tantric monism through the method 
of allegorical poetry. 


‘ In such Tespect it follows the method of Yogavasistha and 
teaches philosophy through the method of poetry, narrating stories of past events 


nation. Itis one of the best works on the philosophy of 
art of the work has been lost. 


based on poetic imagi 
Saktism. The third p 


(II) Durga-saptagati_ 
deeds of goddess Durgg appe 
with the devotees of the Mot 


It relates the mythological accounts of the heroic 
aring in severa] divine forms and is still very popular 
her Goddess, especially in the eastern states. 
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(IIT) Devi-Bhagavata—It is along mythological poetic work dealing with 
philosophy, theology, mythology and religion of Saktism in sufficient details. 


3. Philosophical works like : 
(1) Matrka-cakra-viveka by Svatantrananda-natha composed throughout in 


Vasantatilaka metre. It throws light on many mystic topics of Tantrism. Its style 


is of its own kind and does not follow the prevalent style of any works on philo- 
sophy. Its method of discussing philosophic topics also.is its own. It discusses 
the topics of Sricakra, its philosophic significance, its relation with Matrka and 


some mysterious methods of Sakta sadhana. It bears a commentary in Sanskrit by 


a scholarly monk, but the commentator having been a Vedantin, has not. been able 
to do full justice to all the principles and doctrines contained init. Still it is of 
help in studying it though the real essence of the topics discussed in it can be under- 
stood correctly only through self experience attained through a successful practice 


in Tantric sadhana. 

(11) Mahartha-mafijari with Parimala, both by Mahesvarananda of cola 
country in far south. Mahartha mafijari is composed in beautiful Arya (metre) 
couplets in Maharastra Apabhramsa language. The author composed detailed 
commentary on it in Sanskrit. The work deals mainly with the philosophy of 
Tantric monism and bears a Sakta colour. Higher Tantric theology has also been 


discussed in brief in this work. Asa philosophic work on Saktism, it is the best 
The commentary named Parimala follows the style and 


book available at present. 
It is a store-house of quotations and references giving 


method of Abhinavagupta. 
much historical information. 

(111) Kama-Kala Vilasa of Punyananda Natha deals with the philosophic and 
theological significance of Sricakra and different sub-cakras contained 
in it. It is highly popular with Saktas throughout the whole sub- 
continent. It bears a commentary by Amrtananda Natha. Commenta- 
ries on it in Tamil and Hindi also are available. 


(IV) Yogini-hrdaya-dipika 
Yogini-hrdaya 1s a portion of some Sakta Tantra known as Vamakeégvara, 
Tantra. Amrtananda Natha wrote the commentary named Dipika on it. The 
work deals with some mysterious topics of Sikta Sadhana. In addition, it is a 
literary treasure containing quotations from many works of past writers and gives 
historical information about many things which would otherwise have remained 


very doubtful. 
(V) Yogini-hrdaya-Setu-bandha. Itis another commentary on the above 
mentioned Tantric text and was composed by Bhaskararaya of Cola 


country in the 18th century. 
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(VI) Saubhagya-Bhaskara by Bhaskararaya is a detailed commentary on a 
mythological hymn named Lalita-sahasranamam. It is another store- 
house of information about Saktism and throws clear light on many 
knots in its philosophy and theology. 


(VII) Varivasyad-rahasya by the same author deals with some higher methods 
of Tantric theology and is of a great merit. 


4. Philosophical hymns : 


(i) Tripura-mahimnastotram by sage Durvasa eulogies mother Goddess 
Sakti in the form of Tripura, the divine power governing the three 
planes of unity, diversity and diversely appearing unity. Sage Durvasas 
has been one of the earliest teachers of Saktism. The hymn throws 
light on many philosophic and theological topics of Sakta-monism, 
discusses in detail the worship of the Mother Goddess with the help of 
three Bija-mantras known as Vaghija, Kamaraja-bija and Saktibija. 
Some of its verses, dealing with mystic mantras of Tantric theology, 
are unintelligible. It refers to Sricakra and other topics of Saktism. 
The hymn has been explained by Nityananda an ancient Sakta aspirant. 


(Gi) Lalita-Stava-ratnam by sage Durvasas : 


It is a beautiful description of the detailed hierarchy of Tantric deities con- 
ducting divine administration in this universe and has been expressed through the 
medium of wonderfully charming poetry. The avadhiita sage turns into a wonderful 
romantic poet while composing the hymn concerned. The hymn is very charming 
oe account of its wonderful beauty of both sound and sense. It throws light on the 
philosophic and theological significance of Sricakra which has been metaphorically 
depicted as the Sumeru mountain, the abode of all the important Tantric deities. 


It is, in Short, a poetic depiction of most of the different sub-cakras in the diagram 
named Sri-yantra. 


(li) Subhagodaya-stuti by Gauda-pada. 


It is partly available in print and proves that the prominent ancient teachers 
of Advaita Vedanta were Saktas in their practice. 


(iv) Saundarya-lahari by Sankaracharya ; 


It is a long hymn culogising Mother Goddess and at the same time throwing 
light on many topics of Saktism, e.g. Pajicadaki mantra, Sricakra, Kamakala etc. 
While Brahmasutra-Bhasya represents the head of the great philosopher, Saun- 
darya-Lahari represents his heart. The former presents his logical thinking useful 
in debates and discussions with antagonists and the latter presents his real philoso- 
phic experiences directing aspirants towards the exact reality that is aimed at. The 
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hymn proves it beyond doubt that Sankaracharya was a practitioner of Tantric 
Saktism. 


(v) Paticastavi by Dharmacharya : 

It is a collection of five beautiful hymns sung in the praise of Mother God- 
dess, It resembles Saundaryalahari in its style, content, philosophic thought and 
theological views. It is very popular with Sakta devotees in Kashmir. 


(vi) Tattvagarbha-Stotra by Bhatta Pradyumna : 
Only a few of its stanzas are available at present in some works on Saivism 


given there as quotations. 


(vii) Kramastotra by Siddhanatha alias Sambhunatha : 

It was a very popular hymn sung by Saktas at several Saktipithas and was 
commented upon by Abhinavagupta. Both the hymn and the commentary have 
been lost. Jayaratha has quoted fourteen verses from the hymn in his commentary 
on Tantraloka. The hymn eulogises Parasakti as Kali, the absolute Godhead of 
God in her twelve aspects in accordance with the theological system named Karma- 
naya, discovered by Sivanandanatha, a great Sakta Yogin. The system was prac- 


tised by philosophers like Somananda and Abhinavagupta and had become very 
popular in Kashmir by the time of Jayaratha (12th Century) 


(viii) Kramastotra by Abhinavagupta : 

It follows the Kramastotra of Siddhanatha in its content and style and helps 
in understanding the philosophic content of the original stotra under such name. 
(1x) Cidgagana-Candrika by Srivatsa : 

(Wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa) 


It is one of the most beautiful Sakta poems and contains four hymn eulogiz- 
ing the Mother Goddess and composed throughout in Rathoddhata metre. It 
throws light on many secret sadhanas of Saktism and isa beautiful specimen of 
emotional poetry. The poet ina stanza of the fourth hymn, addresses mother 
Kali and tells her that he has become her ‘dasa’ or servant, “Kali Dasa-padavim 
tavagritah’?, Scribes and editors took the two words ‘Kali’ and ‘dasa’ as one com- 
pound word and mistook it for the name of the poet. The colophon says that the 
poem was written by Kalidasa and the editors of its two editions do also say So. 
But the poet says himself in the concluding anustubha verse that the poem was 
composed by Srivatsa. That was In fact the real name of the poet. The word 
Kalidasa in the colophon is either due to some miscalculation of some scribes or 
the poet did himself write it like that on account of his taking himself as a dasa of 
Kali, the absolute Godhead of God, eulogized at length in the poem. The poem 
is not fully intelligible because of its defective editing. The text appears to be 
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incorrect at many places. The sécond edition bears Sanskrit conimentary which 
also is full of defects, The commentator happened to be a logician and did not 
know the philosophy or theology of Saktism. Two lines in the verse no. 126 of the 
last hymn (G. No. 305) in the work appears to have been lost. The editor of the 
first edition takes the two lines of each succeeding verse as the two last lines of the 
preceding one and in the commentator the second edition goes on explaining the 
verse like that. The greatest wonder in it is the combining of the last two lines of the 
final Rathoddhata verse with the concluding anustubha and forming them into one 
single stanza. It is not easy to come to any definite conclusion with regard to the 


accuracy of the text. Some of the verses can be corrected easily but the case is not 
the same with many other among them. 


(x) Pajicagati by Mika: 


It is a long poem eulogising the Mother Goddess by means of beautiful poetry. 
It appeared in print in the Kavyamala series. [t is available with Tamil commen- 
tary as well and must have been popular with Saktas in the south. It is not sulli- 


ciently known in the north. [It was composed as eulogy to the Mother Goddess 
worshipped at K @iici Kamakoii Pitha of Sahkaracharya. 


(xi) Mahanubhava Saktistava by Acharya Amrtavagbhava : 
It is a small hymn eulogizing the Mother Goddess Sakti in the form of her five 
primary aspec 


ts of cit, Ananda, Iccha, Jaana and Kriya as discussed in Saiva 
monism. 


(xii) Mandakranta-stotra—by the same author : 


It is a long beautiful hymn eulogising Para-Sakti through verses in Manda- 
kranta metre. 


It throws light on the result of the worship of the Mother Goddess 
with the help of three Sijamantras mentioned above. The work is, on one hand, a 
beautiful and charming Piece of poetry and, on the other hand, it presents des- 
criptions of many topics of the philosophy and theology of Saktism. 
(xili) Sankranti Paiicadasi—by the same author : 
It is a small pocm des 
political 
people c 


cribing Goddess Durga appearing in the form of Suen a 
revolution which can establish such a socio-political set up in which 
an become able to pursue all the four aims of life with success. 


(5) Upanisadic works belonging to medieaval age : 
(1) Tripuropanisad. 

(11) Bahovrcopanisad. 

(iil) Tripuratapaniyopanisad, 

(iv) Devyupanisad. 

(v) Bhavanopanisad etc. 
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Such Upanisads throw light on the principles of Tantric monism under thé 
typical-Sakta terminology. Such principles have already been discussed in some 
previous paragraphs. Other Sakta Upanisads of still later age deal with the wor- 
ship of certain female deities like Sarasvati and Laksmi and even human deities 
like Sita : 

(6) Miscellaneous works of sufficient importance based on the works 

mentioned above such as: 

(i) Devi-rahasyam a voluminous work dealing in detail with the worship of 
many Tantric female deities popularly worshipped in Kashmir. It claims to be 
a portion of Rudrayamala Tantra. 


(ii) SaptvimSati-Rahasyam which throws light on the special Sakta method 
of the worship of the Mother Goddess Sakti in accordance with Tantric ritual. 


(iii) Tararahasyam dealing with minute details of the Tantric worship of Tara, 
the goddess that carries her devotees to the other bank of the ocean of all difficulties 


and miseries of worldly and spiritual character. 

(iv) Pitha-Nirnayah (or Mahapitha-Nirtipanam), a mythological work giving 
a long list of Sakta shrines in India along with their approximate geographical 
location and the names of deities worshipped in them. 


7 Later Tantric and mythological works like : 
(1) Pranatosini Tantra 

(ii) Brhannila Tantra 

( iil ) Mahanila Tantra 

(iv) Brhaddharma 


(v) Kalika Puranm. 


These are the important available works on Saktism. Many works on 
Saivism, dealing with Sakta type of theology, can be counted in Saktism as 
well. But the works under typical Sakta stamp are the above mentioned ones 
only. Works of minor importance can however be added to each of the above 
mentioned seven groups of works on Saktism. 


The seeds of Saktism are seen by some historians in the prehistoric civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Babylonia. It spread its roots dezp in the Indus valley civiliza- 
tion of pre-Aryan and pre-Vedic Indians and continued to flow on, along with the 
tradition of prehistoric Saivism, asa current parallel to that of the religion of 
Vedic Hinduism. Hinduism, during its long history, has been bearing outwardly 
as Vedic garb and colour, but from within its soul has been Saiva Sakta in nature 
and character. The particular system of pure Sakta theology was given a start 
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SHAKTISM AND MODERN PHYSICS : 
PRESCIENCE OR COINCIDENCE ? 


L. M. FINN 


Gopinath Kaviraj was a distinguished advocate of Shakta Tantric knowledge 
at a time when scholars neglected Tantric scripture whether Hindu or Buddhist. 
The widespread depreciation of their contents stemmed from a mixture of prudery 
and excessive rationalism in an age that considered any interest in the mystical or 
the occult to be the sign of a regressive mentality. Fortunately attitudes have 


changed. 


Physicists have already noted the convergence between the world views of 
post-classical physics and that of the Eastern religions, but when they have written 
about it in such popular books as the Tao of Physics and the Dancing Wu Li 
Masters, they have naturally placed more emphasis on the physics than on the 
oriental philosophy. This article takes the view of the orientalist and draws 
attention to certain specific aspects of the Shakta Tantric description of reality 
which acquire fresh relevance in the light of advanced physics. G. Kaviraj would 
undoubtedly be gratified by the surprising degree to which ancient Shakta beliefs 


seem to anticipate recent developments in theoretical physics. 


Tantrism in general, and Shakta Tantrism in particular, represent a relatively 
late phase in the evolution of Hinduism for their philosophies were formalized as 
fecently as the 8th to the 11th centuries AD. Therefore, before dealing with the 
specific aspects of Shaktism with which we are especially concerned, it is worth 
commenting upon several beliefs which Shaktism shares with the earlier phases of 


" . 6“ ea? 
Hinduism and which also present a modern’’ outlook. 


With respect to current physics, the most important Hindu insight is the one 
upon which physicists have already remarked: the age-old Hindu conviction 
that the universe is fundamentally One and ‘‘all in all’’. The concept of an under- 
lying unity is still one that western minds find difficult to accept, although it is 
clear that physicists are NOW compelled to talk in terms of a ‘‘violation 
of separability’ and the fact that ‘“‘objects constitute an indivisible whole”. This 
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fundamental oneness of nature is the radical standpoint of most Indian religions 
and it is a view with which modern physics significantly concurs. 


Another respect in which Hinduism has been far-seeing is in its cosmological 
timescale. Ata time when the West naively assumed that the world was a mere 
four to six thousand years old, the Hindus had long believed that a night and a 
day in Brahma’s hundred year life cycle of universes is a period of 8,640,000,000 
years. Although the Hindu cosmology has traditionally expressed itself in my- 
thological terms instead of scientifically, the message of an unimaginably long 


period of evolution js effectively the same in Hinduism as it now is in Western 
cosmology. 


A third area in which a commonly held Hindu belief harmonises with recent 
theory in particle physics js in the concept of the gunas. Hindus believe that the 
constituents of matter are the three gunas or ‘‘qualities’? called ‘‘goodness”’ 
(sattva), “‘passion’’ (raias) and ‘‘darkness”’ (tamas). The idea is suggestive of the 
modern theory of matter in which there are six quarks called ‘‘up, down, strange, 
charm, top and bottom”. The heavier and more durable particles of matter are 
made up of three quarks in combination. It would be too facile to conclude that 
Sumas equal quarks, they do not and cannot since each is ina different conceptual 
framework. Nevertheless, it is interesting that Hinduism arrived at a tripartite 
division of matter which also happens to be characterized in terms of quality or 
“‘flavour’’, (“‘Flavour’’ is the word which physicists use to describe quarks.) 
Furthermore, both physics and Hinduism colour code their quarks and gumas, 


although the physicists arbitrarily choose red, green and blue as the chief colours 
and the Hindus, red, black and white. 


Coincidental as the descriptions between quarks and giinas may be, sucha 
Pleasing accord between theoretical physics and some of the early tenets of 
Hindui 


usm can be even more Strongly reinforced by the remarkable affinities bet- 
ween Tantric Shaktism and modern physics. 


Of course, these affinities are found chiefly in the philosophical texts of 
Shaktism with which the Ordinary Shakta worshipper may be largely unfamiliar, 
just as the average man in the Street is unlikely to be aware of the latest develop- 
ments in theoretica] Physics. For the sake of those who are presumed to be less 
up-to-date with modern physical theory than with Shakta philosophy, the illustra- 


tions from physics will be presented in the following order and the numbered 
paragraphs correspond with them - 


I. The equivalence between energy and matter 


2. The sub-atomic quantum reality 
3. The relativity of space and time 
4 


The polarized constituents of the universe as represented by positive- 
negative particles and matter-anti-matter 
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The cosmological singularity of the point 

The geometric and asymmetrically symmetric structure of the universe 
The image of the electron 

The Heisenberg principle 

The Anthropic Cosmological principle 


CON DU 


1. Foremost in Shakta Tantrism is the idea of the totality of the universe 
as the Goddess who is nothing but shakti or purest Energy. Shakti is sheer 
dynamism in opposition to static quiescence, and in the view of the Shaktas, the 
universe consists of nothing but permutations of this one essential energy persona- 
lized as the Goddess and her manifestations. Matter amounts to the ‘“‘ghanibhita”’ 
or ‘‘condensed”’ energy of the Goddess, Physics too has reached the conclusion 
that underlying the apparent substantiality of matter there exists nothing but 
permutations of energy, a position summed up in Einstein’s equation relating mass 


to energy. 


Both from the Hindu philosophic viewpoint and that of modern physics, 
“there is no substantive physical world’’ in the sense of an irreducible entity or 
stuff of matter. Fundamentally there is no residue; there isno-thing. As the 
Shaktas and others have plainly declared. the universe is shunya or void of any- 


thing. 


In the 19th century the physical world view was predominantly mechanistic. 
Small things built up into more powerful large units. It was not expected that 
the inverse could be true, i. e. that the constituents of the universe could be simul- 
taneously less and less ‘‘material”’ and more and more energic. In modern physics 
the boundaries between matter and energy have now obviously disappeared; in 
Shaktism they never existed. The Goddess whom the Shaktas worship is in essence 
‘divine’ energy masquerading in the apparently varied ‘‘substance”’ of the 
universe. 

2. The closer physicists examine the manifestations of energy the more 
ephemeral they become, to the point where the quantum reality of the universe 
becomes a veritable dance of discrete subatomic particles or ‘‘quanta’’ that come 
into and out of existence virtually at random. This dance is reminiscent of the 
Goddess described in the Vamakeshvara Tantra as ‘‘swaying in the vast wave of 
kula kalas’”. Kala has the meaning of a ‘‘small part of anything’, and with its 
added philosophical connotation of “‘limited activity’’, the notion of kala is 
brought into line with the physicist’s description of a quantum as “a piece of 
action’. Like the quantum world which is described as a ‘‘sparkling realm of conti- 
nual creation, transformation and annihilation’’, the Goddess is similarly forever 
engaged in the pure joy of manifesting, sustaining and dissolving the universe. The 
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quantum ‘“‘frolic of convoluted nothingness’? approximates to the ‘‘Jila’’ of the 
Goddess—a cosmic dance which, like the quantum “‘frolic’’, is also characterised by 
spontaneity and the absence of strict causal relationships. 


3. The movement away from a rigidly causal or mechanistic view of the 
universe is further emphasized in physics by the relativity of space and time. Space 
and time were once as close to absolutes as any concepts could be, but Einstein’s 
generally accepted theories of relativity upset the foundations of these old certain- 
ties. Physicists have come to accept that in the final analysis space and time are 
mental constructs; it is a position endorsed by the Hindus since earliest times. In 
Shaktism, space and time are specifically designated as the ‘‘twin paths of creative 
manifestation’? and like all the other data of experience, they are the created 
objects of perception and are equally relative. 


4. The concept of the twin paths of manifestation also denotes the fact that 
experience often comes in the form of opposites linked by a third unifying term. 
In Shaktism the most fundamental concept of opposition is that of ‘‘Shiva and 
Shakti”, but there are other pairs of opposites such as Prakasha-Vimarsha, 
pramatr-prameya, vacya and vacaka, most of which have the third linking concept. 
Shiva-Shakti and Prakasha-Vimarsha are joined in samarasya or ‘‘blissful 
saan >» Pramatr and prameya by pramana and vacyavacaka by vac. The Shakta 
Classification of experience in terms of a dialectic plus a third median term is 
ee aely paralleled in particle physics. Most subatomic positive particles have 
Hea, vegative counterparts and the interaction between particles is mediated by 

vector’ parlicles. Again, there is no question here of identity between the vari- 

nie ceteee Shaktism and the particles of physics, but rather of compatability 

Vonideanrate 3 an describes what they perceive as the constituents of reality. 

beasts, se t © state of Shiva (static quiescence) and Shakti (kinetic energy) 

Ascordins to e oe ii ™m the state of union the universe 1S annihilated. 

thaeeetient P ysics, the universe would also vanish if an equal quantity of 
al anti-matter were joined to matter. 


ebeicek aan striking nan a of the congruity of Shakta perception with 
‘8 the itifinitely ‘a Physics lies in the concept of the bindu. In Shaktism the bindu 
supreme pra — Point from which all creation emerges. It represents the 
cance aera ode orm of the Goddess which is a state of Sheer potency in which 
a ‘ rom which all things come. The universe evolves from the 

i uast e result of an associated ‘stirring’? called “‘spandana”’ or ‘‘sphurana”’ 
which amplifies to the point of a creative outburst. In the langu1ige of physics the 
bindu would correspond to the idea of a “cosmological singularity’? which isa 
os restatement of the current theory in physics that ‘“‘the entire universe was 
initially a dimensionless Point.”” The concept of a super-energic dimensionless 
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point is common to both physics and Shaktism, and the additional Shakta idea of 
the ‘‘stirring’’? within the dindu hints at the cosmologist’s conclusion that the state 


of ***nothing’ is unstable.” 


The bindu is additionally described in the Tantric literature as ucchuna of 
ghanibhiuta which means that prior to the creative outburst, the dimensionless point 
becomes “‘swollen’’ or ‘“‘grossified’’. The concept of the uechiina bindu points to 


the current theory of an ‘“‘inflated false vacuum state’ out of which matter subse- 


quently “condenses” in a virtually spontaneous manner. By taking into account 


the fact that the bindu comprises suprasensible levels or dimensions of being analo- 
gous to the physicist’s ten or eleven dimensional universe, there are erounds for 
acknowledging that basic affinities exist between some of the Shakta philosopher’s 
and some of the physicist’s radical world views. 

6. Furthermore, the bindu is at the centre of the Shriyantra which is 
Yantras are diagrammatic 


Shaktism’s most famous aniconic form of the Goddess. 
The most 


representations of the deity which are basically geometric in form. 
famous of these is the Shriyantra composed of a central dindu or point surrounded 
by nine interlaced triangles. Four of these triangles are upward ‘*masculine’’ 
triangles and five are downward ‘‘feminine’ triangles. Out of this inherent asym- 
metry there emerges a complex geometric figure of near perfect balance and sym- 
metry. The diagram actually constitutes the “body” of the Goddess, i.e. it is a 
graphic expression of the forces that in their polarities constitute the Goddess as 
the universe. The triangles symbolize the forces of creative opposition emerging 
from the cosmological singularity of the bindu. The Shriyantra (also known as 
the Shricakra) has been a sacred object of worship for over a thousand years, but it 
gains added pertinence when physicists say that ‘‘all the forces of nature are nothing 
more than hidden geometry at work.’? The physicists further conjecture that the 
universe has always possessed an overall symmetry and uniformity combined with 
just enough irregularity and asymmetry to produce a bias in favour of creation. In 
its non-scientific way the Shricakra admirably expresses the same cosmological 


ideas. 

7. In another respect the Shriyantra also prefigures an important aspect of 
particle physics. In physics a bare electron is said to be shrouded by virtual parti- 
cles that form a “‘screen”’ of electric charge mediating between the infinitely energic 
electron and any other particle. In Shaktism, the bindu is said to represent not 
only the Goddess at the centre of the manifested universe, but also the Goddess 
surrounded by her ‘“avarana deities’ positioned in the surrounding triangles. These 
avarana or ‘‘veiling’’ deities are forces that screen the Goddess from direct enco- 
unter and which also mediate her energy from one form to another. The mental 
images of an energic electron with its screen of virtual particles, and that of the 
Goddess as the bindu surrounded by her veiling and mediating deities are surprir- 


singly similar. 
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Making such comparisoris between age-old Shakta beliefs and modern physical 
theories ought to serve the purposes of both physics and religion. In the light of 
physics many of the radical beliefs of Hinduism are intellectually vindicated 
and acquire renewed relevance. In Hinduism, Buddhism and even ‘Taoism, the 
physicists might find some satisfying corroboration of some of their own theo- 
retical speculations and perhaps a measure of intellectual stimulus. Of COUTSe, 
physics has its own path of investigation into the nature of reality—as does reli- 
gion. However, although the scientific method by which physicists arrive at their 
conclusions is well known, how did the Hindu seers of old come to be so perspi- 


cacious about the nature of reality without cloud chambers and particle accelera- 
tors? The answer must lie in yogic meditation. 


To many people yogic meditation is tantamount to fantasy and could not of 
itself yield any true knowledge about the nature of reality. Consequently, any 
concurrence between physical theories and religious insights is sheer coincidence. 
Generally Speaking the testimony of the yogi is discredited, whereas that of the 
physicist passes unchallenged since modern man is culturally conditioned to accept 
the evidence of the physicist as the truth. The yogi or mystic is usually suspect. 
In fact both kinds of testimony are beyond the verification of the vast majority of 
people. Of course, the physicist will properly contend that his ideas are either 
technologically viable, or are Open to the verification of anyone who cares to un- 
dergo the long training involved in becoming an advanced physicist. This is indeed 
true. But it also applies to the testimony of advanced yogis. The per wee prepared 
to submit to the years of arduous discipline implicit in the mystic path will develop 


the yogi’s Penetrating insights and powers. In both cases personal verification is 
the fruit of long and dedicated effort. 


The path of the yogi lies in the exploration of his own consciousness. In 
most Hindu and Budd 


hist schools, consciousness is the key to the understanding of 
reality. The central importance of consciousness makes sense if one believes—as 
the Shakta school of Hindu Tantrism does—that consciousness is both collective 
and vO-extensive with the universe. According to the Shaktas, the Goddess is con- 
SC1OUS—even self-conscious—energy, therefore the whole universe as the manifesta- 


tion of the Goddess is Similarly pervaded by consciousness or citi. 
8. 


In the already famous Heisenberg uncertainty principle of physics, there 
is an explici 


t Tecognition that the Observer and his consciousness are a constituent 
factor in quantum interactions. It is a position summed up both in the Hindu 
idea of “‘field and knower of t 


he field’? and in the pithy Shakta formulation of 
“pramaty-pramana-prameya”, i.e. the “‘measurer, the act of measuring and what 
is measured’’—indicating that any so-called reality is a threefold experience with 
consciousness as the link and only real “‘substance.’’ Therefore when—after delving 
into the heart of matter—the physicist declares that ‘‘quantum mechanics corre- 
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lates experience’, he has reached the standpoint of the Shakta philosopher who 
views reality in terms of an experience of illusory differentiation which 1s imposed 
on the ‘‘object’’ of experience by the experiencer. The whole of reality is sustained 
by the consciousness which is necessary to experience it, and the physicist who says 
that ‘‘physics is the study of the structure of consciousness’? has not gone too far 
in the opinion of informed Shaktas. 


9. Through his consciousness man becomes an indispensable factor in the 
‘vhat”’? of experience. The difficulty of disengaging the self from the universe (or 
the part from the whole) leads to the Tantric, and Shakta Tantric, conclusion that 
there exists a basic identity between the human microcosm and the macrocosm. A 
parallel principle called the ‘“‘anthropic cosmological principle’? is currently influ- 
encing theoretical physics and it asserts that ‘‘the new physics (is)... based not upon 
absolute truth but upon us.’’ The shift in emphasis in theoretical physics from the 
observed to the observer is akin to the Tantric concept of the identity of macrocosm 
and microcosm and is also compatible with the ancient Hindu view that man or 
purusa is at the metaphoric centre of the universe. 


Many physicists might not agree with the radical theories of physics just 
recently expressed. But what the physicist should more generally recognize is that 
he asks the sort of questions and gives the sort of answers that his own senses and 
brain will permit. The brain and the five senses with which man is endowed deter- 
mine his perceptions and therefore his model of the universe. But there is nothing 
absolute about five instead of six or seven senses. With one or two additional 
faculties of perception, the questions which the physicist would ask and the answers 
he would give, would be dramatically different. Or else endowed with a higher 
intelligence, or perhaps a different brain structure with which to coordinate the 
data of perception, man’s understanding of the cosmos might be based on non- 
causal relationships that would provide as fitting a description of ‘‘reality’’ as the 
causally based laws of physics. With respect to quantum interactions, the “‘laws”’ of 


physics are already only tenuously causal. 


Moreover, the language of physics long ago passed beyond the realm of nor- 
mal comprehension into the almost meta-physical and abstract logic of mathematics, 
with the result that the world view of the physicist has now become as surreal and 
paradoxical as that of any religion. What makes the fundamental difference bet- 
ween physics and religion is the fact that religion imbues its ‘‘forces’’ with per- 
sonality—as can be seen from the way that the Shaktas regard Energy as the 
Goddess. The emphasis on personality derives from the emphasis on consciousness, 
and this is particularly evident in religions like Hinduism. 


Physics has not altogether come round to the Shakta view that the forces of 
nature are allied to consciousness, but what the physicist has recognized in the last 
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fifty years is that his own consciousness is an integral part of the interactions of = 
fundamental particles of matter. Itisa position closer to the oriental viewpoin 
than was ever thought possible. Given the other notable rapprochements with 
respect to the underlying unity of nature, the void, the bindu, the Re VACIVILY of space 
and time as the twin paths of manifestation, the similarity of the kala concept to 
that of the quantum, and of Shakti as energy, it would be fair to say that physics 
and the cult of Shakta Tantrism differ not so much in their formulations as in their 
methods. Both have always sought the true nature of reality. 


The information and quotations that relate to physics have been taken from 
one or other of the following sources : 


Paul Davies, Super force (London : Heinemann, 1984). 


Gary Zukav, The Dancing Wu Li Masters (New York : Bantam Books, 1980). 
Frank Wilczek, 


“The Cosmic Asymmetry between Matter and Anti-Matter”, 

Scientific American, Vol. 243 No. 6, 1980. 

John D. Barrow and Joseph Silk, “The Structure of the Early Universe’’ 
Scientific American, Vol. 242 No. 4, 1980. 


Gerard ‘t Hooft, ‘ Gauge Theories of the Forces between Elementary Particles’ 
Scientific American, Vol. 242 No. 6, 1980. 

Bernard d’Espagat, “The Quantum Theory and Reality’, Scientific American, 
Vol. 241 No. 3, 1979. 
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THE GODDESS MAHAKALI AND HER DIFFERENT FORMS 


A. N. JANI 


The Supreme power which is active and invisible behind this universe is re- 
cognised as Brahman (lit. the Vast, the Great) in the Vedas and the Upanisads. It 
is characterised as attributeless (nirgun2), formless (virakara) unmanifest (avyakta) 
etc. It cannot be described by the speech nor can even be comprehended by the 
mind (avaimanasagocara). The sruti therefore prefers to describe It only negati- 
vely by the process of eliminating It from all the comprehensible things (atadvya- 
yrttya) in the form : ‘(it is) not this,’ (it is) not this’ (wéti, néti). 

When this impersonal and attributeless Power wants to create the universe, 
It, in order to be personal and attribute-endowed thinks of Its power called Prakrti’. 
This Prakrtiis constituted of three constituents, viz sattva, rajas and tamas’. 
Originally they remain in a state of equilibrium. The Prakrti in this state remains 
unmanifest (avyakrta). At the time of creation the equilibrium is disturbed and 
the three constituents get mixed up with one another in such a way that each one 
of them preponderates over the other two. This can be elucidated as under :— 


(1) Preponderance of rajas (rajahpradhana), i.e. rajas—S50%, sattva and 


tamas 25% each. 


(2) Preponderance of sattva (sattvapradhana), i.e. Sattva—50%, and rajas 

and tamas 25% each. 

(3) Preponderance of tamas (tamahpradhana), i.e. Tamas—50%, and sattva 

and rajas 25% each.” 

1. The Sankhyas believe that the Purusa (Spirit) and the Prakrti are two 
independent and beginningless entities, while the Saktas and the 
Vedantins believe that Prakrti being a power of Brahman is identical 
with It. 

2. Cf. ceaeamarhrat vet Walt AIRE | 

UH: aed GHAT TA: AS CHETIT UW 2o Ul (slat evIYo) 
far ara eat atfraanl atfaenifear 1 
at ai afesar sat Wal wTadaa ue u (a. wear 2) 
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e above 

The attributeless impersonal Brahman peice Aas es : i ok aes The 

three states. The first one (rajahpradhina) ° ewertapie ae and the third one 

second one (sattvapradhana) is designated as Visnu (the eset ios “ke aaah 
(tamahpradhana) is named as Rudra or Siva (the destroyer). 


iffe ctions relegated 
one Power gets three different appellations as per ehnce et pee eae 
to It. In the sakta tradition these appellations are given after the n 


= ; dra are called 
counterparts of thése three gods. Thus Brahma, Visnu and Ru 
Mahasarasvati, Mahalaksmi and Mahakali respectively. 


VE ightl 
The account of creation as given in the Prakrtikarahasya? gether 
differs from the one given above. According to it there was in barat 
Mahalaksmi, the Lord of everything, constituted of three opie ot ae 
Seeing that there was void (Siinya) She filled it up by Her lustre. 


i this form 
feminine form made up of tamds alone.® She gave ten appellations to 
suggesting Her ten different f unctions” : 


. ahakali (the 
(1) Mahamaya (the great Illusion that deludes every one); (2) Ma 
great Time that cuts 


rm of 
ufe gradually); (3) Mahamari (the great ioe ae (6) 
an epidemic). (4) Ksudha (Hunger—that kills); (5) Trsa (thirs im es ee 
Nidra (Sleep—that kills one temporarily); (7) Trsna (the en pee (the black 
(8) Ekavira (the only Heroine—that destroys every thing); (9) ma sa i). and (10) 
night i.e. the last night of a kalpa in which the universe is gore ' 
Duratyaya (difficult to Overcome—-as none can escape from Her clutches). 


aka Siva) i reat des- 
Thus Mahakali the female counterpart of Mahakala (Siva) is the g 
tructive Force. 


ack as pounded 
The same rahasya describes Her Form thus: She was as blac p 


: i aiste. In 
collyrium. Her face was marked by big tusks; She had big eyes and vette cea 
Her four hands she wielded sword, drinking bowl, (blood-dripping 


a 
3 


a sati of the 
This is one of the three rahasyas appended to the Durgasaptag 
Markandeya-purana. 


4. She is the Same a 
Sarva, Candika, 





i i wn as 
S avyakrta Prakrti described above. She is kno 
Durga, Bhadra and Bhagavati. 


Ta wfas aa Taras = asa (stato ETA &) 
Ta cafes Ae ister qT | 
THe TH SF ame Rast fe Ul (arate wo &) 
7. aera aera aera aay aa | 

frst ast adhe Breit i (stato to 82) 
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Shield. She wore a garland of trunks on the body and a garland of skulls on the 


head.8 


This is the primal form of Mahakali. She takes many different forms for 


destroying the evil forces. 


The Durga-saptagati describes several forms of this Goddess. It is divided 


into three caritas (adventures). Mahakali is the deity of the first carita. Here 
Her Nidra and Mahamaya forms play important role in the slaughter of demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha at the hands of Visnu. When Visnu was in deep slumber 


at the end of a kalpa, two demons Madhu and Kaitabha born from the wax of 
The latter being frightened prays to the Goddess 


His ears run to devour Brahma. 
The propitiated Tamasi Goddess 


Yoganidra to relieve Visnu from Her clutches. 
(Mahakali) leaves Visnu and appears before Brahma. The awakened Visiu combats 


barehanded with the demons for five thousand years, but to no avail. Ultimately the 


demons deluded by Mahamaya ask Visnu to choose a boon from them. Visnu 
chooses their death by Him. The deluded demons realise their blunder; but true 
to their promise they cleverly ask Visnu to kill them in a place not drenched by 
water; as they saw that at that time every thing was flooded with water. Visnu 
put their heads on His loins and chucked off their heads with His discus. 

in the slaying of Madhu and 


Thus here Mahakali plays an indirect role 
Kaitabha, firstly by freeing Visnu trom Her clutches and secondly by deluding the 


demons. 


A detailed description of Her form is supplied in the Vaikrtika-rahasya of the 


Durgasaptagati as under : 
Mahakali, the Yoganidra of Visnu, constituted of tamoguna and whom 
Brahma prayed for the slaughter of Madhu and Kaitabha had ten faces, ten 
hands and ten feet. Lustrous like collyrium She had thirty big eyes. Though 
looking terrific due to long and big tusks, She is the bestower of beauty, luck, 
lustre and affluence. She wields conch, discus, mace, bow, arrows, sword, trident, 
bhusundi, parigha and blood-dripping head in Her hands. This Mahakali, the 


er eee LD 


8. ar fararssaesrat ssathgaatrsar | 
famontat are aya AaeAAT II 
STATA LAR: GeLHHAATATT | 
sare farce fas fe frcaaryz N (stato wo <, 8) 
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Maya of Visnu, difficult to overcome, when propitiated, brings the whole world of 
movables and immovables under the control of Her worshipper.® 


This is the dasSavaktra (ten-faced) form of Mahakali. 


The Tantrasara-tantra describes Her Paficavaktra (five-faced) form called 
Smasana Bhairavi or Smasana Kali, thus : 


“The terrific Goddess Kalika with five faces and fifteen eyes, wielding Sakti 


trident, bow, arrows, sword, shield, vara and abhaya in her eight hands, and 


decorated with many ornaments should be invoked ona black pitcher filled with 
black water’’?° 


This form is propitiated to annihilate the enemies. 


The fourth form of Mahakali living in the Himalayas is given in the Durga- 
saptasati. The Gods who were oppressed and expatriated by the demons Sumbha 
and Nisumbha remembered the promise of help in distress by the Goddess and 
went to the Himalayas. When they were praying to Her with the famous Devisikta, 
Parvati going for bath in the Ganges asked them—To whom are you praying ? 








9. afasetert agra = aan | 
HSMM = at | ABTaTRaTT: Ul 
SITRAT = ST SST ST SHATT | 
fare usa  feetaaaea i 
Teta oa ore wf | 
Sra at osfrer warlera: 1 
SSAA aT SUT fas ya ? 
afte ardat othe faaeaigafat ait 
UT at serdar werent Strat | 
arrfaar [  Yoradareraay uN (Fo WEAF X-&) 
cf aso Her traditional dhyana ~~ 
aS TaNTeY TTaISee yates fart: 
Te aad aeraaat sateyargare | 
ter rere ere aa Terai 
TMTEdeataet UY sesh et ad team 1 (go Fo ait) 
TTA WU HTH sy asa 
Tatra AIO oofaaaataara 
SUR GCI ECea cor ranrnaet 
waters fatty 


10. 


m aT 
Sates ATS: AEA ATA faa 1 
Tantrasaratantra quoted in the Sabda-kalpadruma, p. 115. 
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Suddenly Siva came out of Her body and replied—‘* They are praying to me”’. 
The Goddess Siva or Ambika became known as Kausiki because she came out of 
the Koga (body) of Parvati. After the emergence of Kausiki, Parvati turned black 
and became known as Kalika living in the Himalayas.'? 

This Kalika living in the Himalayas incarnates to devour the demons oppre- 
ssing the sages. On account of Her terrific form she is known as Bhima.1? A 
complete description of Her form is found in the Murtirahasya of the Durga- 
saptagati : She has black complexion, plump breasts and big eyes and is resplen- 
dent with tusks and teeth. In Her four hands She wields sword, drum, (damaru), 


head and a bowl.”’ 


She is also called Ekavira and Kalaratri and when praised She fulfils all the 
desires of Her devotees.** 

This is the fifth form called Bhima or Ugrakalika. 

Her most dreadful Camunda form is also described in detail in the Durga- 
saptasatl. 

When the army of demons headed by Canda and Munda came to the 
Himalayas to kidnap forcibly the beautiful Goddess Ambika, Her face turned 


collyrium-black due to excessive anger. From Her forehead with broken eyebrows 
sprang forth ghastly-faced Kali, wielding sword, pasa (noose) and khatvanga. She 


ll. wa cara faa earat Ta Wad | 

caTgaearaat ala Sirti TWacaq Il 

TERI IGEseaGl qaNatg: T{AASAAT | 

TRU THATATAT: aT AATAa ESAT 

eq aad frat yracafrsd: | 

sa. gad: ant faqeda  verfsic: i 

saad: Tae faqarteaar | 

staat gaat aal BIST Was | 

ceat fafa J SOYA TWAT 

aifenfs aareat feaTteSaaAat Ut (go Ao at ¥. Cy¥-¢Z) 
12. qaaré aa vid et ser fears | 

cerifer wearer Gata ATTHTESTT M 

qat at Waa: a4 CUNAKCATATANAT: | 

saa frend wa ATA afacata (zo qo Ad 22.4Ko (d—42 ab) 
13. wf Areant AT SOZTSITHTATT | 

fisrearaat are TTT TTATRT 

aera asae fare: ara a@ fasdy i 

cada areufa: aaat WAG Ul (qo wT 2, ¢8) 
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donned lcopard-hide and skuligariand. She was looking most terrific with — 
very big mouth, lolling tongue and red and sunken eyes. She had no flesh in 
body and was filling the sky with loud roarings.1# 


The vastness of Her mouth is suggested by the description of Her selling 
elephants with guards in front and back, by one hand and putting them fe 
mouth. She chewed the horses with the warrior and the chariot with the chario C 
The thousands of discuses discharged by Munda appeared in Her oul like : 
number of disks of the sun amid black clouds. She cut off the heads of Soe 
Munda with the sword and presented them to Ambika (also called Candika), ne 
gave Her a new appellation Camunda to commemorate Her annihilation of a 
and Munda. This horrid and all-devouring form of Mahakali is the same a i 
form of Kala shown by Krsna to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of the Gita. 


: : 5 cath and 
Mahakali is thus female counterpart of this voracious Kala, the God of dea 
destruction. 


z a ibe ne of 
Her another form as Raktadantika or Rakta Camunda is described aso 
the incarnations in the Mirtirahasya of the Durga saptagati. 


; . ount 
This form was taken to destory the demons called Vaipracittas. visi a 
of Her chewing them, Her teeth became red like pomegranate flower. 
name Raktadantika. 


: ‘1: > j comple. 
The Mirtirahasya describes this form in detail: She is all red : Her p 
xion, garment, ornaments, 


weapons, eyes, hair, sharp nails, tongue and teeth are 
red. 


d 
She appears extremely terrific. Her breasts are long, plump, beautiful an 
harsh. She feeds Her devotees with t 


hese wish-fulfilling breasts. She wields ogg 
bowl, pestle and Plough in Her four hands. She is called Rakta-Camunda an 
Yogesgvarideyi.16 








14, aa: A sae edetega aaa ofa 
eM seq gad AGATA U 
waRetp festa DMCHSHLAT | 
setae  fafroarearha qThert 

SAT HAT TTSUNAATTT | 
alfrataterar acHAraeacar | 
afafaearacar frgreeaiteor | 
fararcnagar TMargitafasnan W (go qo AT @. 4-c) 

15. Cf. Gita, 11. 23-30 | 

16. 


aT Urea ATE aT TET ATT I 
qa: Teq qenrfy aT aaa 11 
CHAT THAT GMAT AAT I 
wea eA GR fesorr 
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The Tara Camunda form of Mahakali is described in the Kalikapurana as 
follows :— , 


She is as black as the petals of a blue lotus (ni/otpa/a) and wields khatvanga 
and sword in the upper and lower right hands; and shield and noose in Hiei snae 
and lower left hands respectively. She dons tiger-hide and skull-garland. She is 
very tall, emaciated, very horrible due to long teeth, lolling tongue, red and sunken 
eyes and terribly loud cries. She mounts upon a trunk. Her ears and mouth are 
also very big.'7 


— es 


CHAENA ACH SATA CHAAHT | 
qf ardaracar ea Yh ASST UI 
qgaa faaret al | FARqTeRTAT | 
fat ararafaerst aada Fate i 
mastafaatat oat = aalaraqatfaeiy | 
amd aroaagedt | adearagat eat Ul 
ag Ua A FAs BAe a faata at | 
arma cHaTATST eal ATA fat AM (Ho ee, 45) 
17. deg worefacareat at aretfa a faa | 
qeqteaea saeatfa rae IT ATT! 
aarfaa feat eer: TRACT TCT: | 
queatitafatszegafed: 9 ae TN 
mitaatata sin TARTATATAAA | 
carats saertfa aeATAAAT: ATT 
PAI ATAATA ageatgrataa | 
ae ag AREA faad aft Fe 1 
att qed a asa SeaTaTATa: TA" I 
ayat qusHaiea SOTAAFATUFALT UU 
mag ariaset 4 afaeratraataor | 
aiefagr = farted aTaAtaT U 
HATATA FiafacatTaa TAT 
wat aragat sat aosfa 4 FAT 
caeat | atfaratzaTet qaafeacaate | 
faqerfrant ATT eat erat TaMTaT 
eusatet Af ret a: afeattaar: | 
vatfantrat eal sqieaatfanet = aT Ut 
waeat: aget afd aTaat ate tara | (arfearqtrto && 8-s—ab) 
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According to the Mirtirahasya, even Sakambhari (who produces vegetibles 
from her body during the hundred years’ drought) who is called Sataksi (because 
She looks compassionately at the sages with hundred eyes) and Durga (because ene 
kills demon Durga)'® is identified with other forms of the Goddess such as Uma, 
Gauri, Sati, Candi, Kalika and Parvati.!® This isa benevolent form of Kalika. 


Mahakali’s another form is named as Bhramari as She destroys the demon 
Aruna, by incarnating in the form of. swarms of bees.28. This is described in the 
Maurtirahasya thus—‘‘She is of variegated complexion, with variegated ornaments 
and unguent. She wields variegated bees in Her hand. She is called Mahamari. She 


is difficult to be looked at due to Her dazzling lustre.’’?’ This is thus Mahamari 
form of Kalika. 


But the most terrific form of Mahakali is called Smagana Kali or Daksina- 
kalika which is popular in eastern part of India such as Bengal, Bihar etc. This 
form is described in Kalatantra. Daksina Kalika is terrible with her terrific mouth. 
She is of black complexion like that of acloud. Sheis naked. She is besmeared 


with blood dripping from the skull-garland in her neck. She looks horrible by a pair 
of carcases in Her ears. Her tusks and face are horrific. Her breasts are corpu- 


18. wag TAA TATA ACCA ARAL 
gia: gegar ant dafacareri fra i 
qt: aetat Fant fadfacarfa THAT | 
orifacria wast: aeeftfafe at aa: 
aaisea fares OPAHSAT SS: | 
wie gu: adage: sera: 
marta frend gar area ala u 
T4H4 afters afared WIA Ul 
Sn tifa fae ad ara afacafa 1 (go qo adh 88-v§—Koab) 
META Tate ar da emt waifear i | 
ae seer | ah efearraray t 
SARNY at aE anfsat at aw addy (qo wea, R4-cd 84) 
ASTRA TRE TelaTat = afeerft 
Tats WAL wey SUMMAGSTAH | 
ama fearaty afc ty WI Ul 
watt Fat Aeteqeq caterer ada: 1 (go To ao 22.4% cd—ky ab) 
21. wwsPigl aes tara | 
Prarqeqat | adh franca fact N 


raraacain: ar marae ae (Ho TEA, Ro-Rk_ ab) 
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lent and prominent. Her girdle is made up of the hands of corpses. She is laugh- 
ing and producing terrible sound, Her face is glittering with streams of blood drip- 
ping from both the corners of Her mouth. Her three eyes are shining like rising 
red Sun. Her dishevelled hair is hanging loose. She is standing upon the heart of 
the corpse of éva. She is surrounded on all sides by ghastly female jackals. She 
‘s fond of inverted sexual intercourse with Mahakala, with her face glittering with 
joy and smiling. She wields sword and blood-dripping head in Her upper and 
lower left hands and abhaya and vara in right upper and lower hands respecti- 
vely.22, This form is worshipped in Calcutta. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa also 
adored this form in the Daksinesvara temple in Calcutta. 


One benevolent form of Kalika is found in the Kalikapurana ascribed to the 


Uttarakhanda of the Padmapurana.?5 This is a caste-purana giving an account of 
kamsyakiwas?4 (braziers) whose family-deity is Kalika who is benevolent to them 


in all respects. They, who live as a community, worship Her idol, which wields 
invariably sword and shield in Her upper two arms. In one of Her lower arms 








22. aaqeat mt AMAA aGiany | 
atfoant aferot feeat qoenrerfaytsary Ul 
aa fear fac: ASTM ATATEAPUETATT | 
gut aceda aferoieata: airary Ml 
namarat zat Tat Aa farrariy | 
pus aa HUSTON OR AT ATA N 
HU Taq aaa TaATAAATATTA | 
qeasey | HUTS qrayeaad Taras 
saat Hergia: FaRISa SAAT | 
AAA SAA ATL ACH LAT AT Ul 
Treat = Aeretat sqAmaal aay | 
aaranocerart | ara faaatiaary MI 
argu afermoarft THI aferpaieaaryy | 
sawTAaled gaat aferaa | 
frarhraizerarfaaated aateqary | 
weet A aa faqcracaTgay 
garded =| AAA AUST | 
ud afageaaa art aedoraratateary 
Kalatantra, quoted in Tantrasaratantra (Vide Sabda Kalpadruma, p.114) 


23. Edited—A. N. Jani: Kalikapurana with text, Gujarati translation and 


introduction in Gujarati. Batoda, 1972. 
24. They are called Kamsaras (Gujarati), Kansaris (Bengali), Tambat 


(Marathi) and thatheras (U. P. and Rajasthan). 
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there is invariably a child, while the other has either a drinking bowl or varada, 
In some cases these are rosary and kKamandalu in the lower hands. She is mounted 
upon a lion or a vya@la. Under Her feet there are invariably three heads.25 

The benign form of Kalika is called Bhadrakali. 
ted to Sankaracarya describes Her as follows -— 

She is terrific with white tusks, three eyes 
cloud, and the small bells are tinklin 
and trident in Her hands.2¢ 


The Prapaficasara attribu- 


and erect hair. She is black likea 
gin Her girdle. She wields skull, axe, dumaru 


The allegory of Mahakali form - 


The word Kala has several meanings such as black, time 


Kala in Kalika and Mahakali seems to refer to Her black co 
chief feature of Her form. The 


Siva was reborn as a d 


and death. The word 
mplexion which is the 
Matsya purana records that Sati the first wife of 
aughter of Himalaya. She was therefore called Haimavati 
or Girija or Parvati, Her complexion was dark. Once Siva jocularly addressed 
Her as K4li (the black One). She getting annoyed went to the Himalayas for 


penance. Brahma granted Her white complexion. She was consequently known 
as Gauri (the white one),.27 


But in fact Her blac 


K colour is a symbol of Her form constituted of tamoguna 
which is represented by d 


ark colour. 


She is also the deity of Time. It js a matter of experience for all of us that, 


With the passing of time One gets worn out, withered or decayed and ultimately 
meets death. In other words Time scissors the thread of human life bit by bit at 
every Moment.?® This destructive aspect of Time which ultimately leads to death 
25. For the Pictures vid 
brothers go for trad 

who treacherously Cc 


€ Kalikapurana. According to the story four brazier 
€ to the South. They have a clash with the local king 

aptures them and kills three of them under the feet of 
elephant at gates in three directions. The youngest one however is saved 
by Kalika who subjugates the king and takes the youngest one in Her lap. 
The heads of the other three brothers are given shelter under Her fect. 


70. qetafeadersr — fratedaetccr 


MIST RRO SH eS EST 4 
Tartar aT Carga eas orate 


Wiewalted? wag amet Face  (waSqar<, 22.2) 
ai. Matsyapurana, 154, 1-3. 


28. This is represented by a scissor in the hand of Kalika in some paintings. 
Cf. also— 


PATHS eT afeorrasarfat 
Traeiredt aat arerafit arise 2 1 (go qo ao 82.8) 
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is personified as Kala or Mahakala-the God of death and destruction. Mahakali 
represents the feminine counterpart of this Mahakala. 


The Mahanirvana-tantra explains the allegory thus— 


‘You are the higher Prakrti of Parabrahma. You create this universe begin- 
ning with mahat and ending with the five elements. Brahma, the Supreme cause, 
is only instrumental. At Its will you the highest Yogini create, preserve and finally 
destroy this world of movables and immovables. Siva is called Mahakala because 
he carries off all creatures. As you carry off even Mahakala you are called idya 
Kalika. Adya because you are the first Being and Kali, because you are Kala 
(destroyer). | 

The meditation is two-fold : formless and endowed with form. The former 
is beyond the reach of speech and mind. I described your gross form to fix the 
mind upon it, for attaining the desired end and for entering into the subtle medita- 
tion. The form of the formless Kalika is imagined as per Her qualities and 
actions. 

The colours such as white, yellow etc. merge into the black one. Similarly 
all beings enter into Kali. Therefore the colour of this attributeless and formless 
Kila-Sak ti (Time-power) is imagined to be black. 


The moon on the forehead of this eternal, imperishable, auspicious power of 
Time indicates Her immortality. 


She is imagined as having three eyes because by the three eternal powers of 
the Sun, the moon and the fire (lightning), She keeps watch over the entire temporal 


world.?% 

29. ctor safe: Aeaty AAT: TATA: | 
nedeatfe yard at gefat org ll 
fafaamra «aga AHATIN THIRTY | 
Aca Swe TAT AAI area a meat get It 
evita atfa geard WITT | 
moat aedyatat sarare: Tata UI 
Here Heal AATAT HTS HTATT | 
precattauacararat «= BST TTT 
ear fafat sii GeTeTIAT: Ul 
caeq aq BeeATMAaTgata WALA II 
naa «=o aremrata = oafisreariteferes | 
qenaragaraa «crores aah TM 
seria: aifearat: = FTeATGASTAT: | 
cof =| feet |= STHCTAT 
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According to Monier Williams the three eyes represent perpetual revolution of 
ages, and successive extinction and generation of races of mankind.?° 


All these symbols suggest that Mahakali, the female counterpart of Mahakala 


is the deity of Time, Death and Destruction. Though dreadful to evil elements 
She is most benign as Mother to Her devotees. 





Saat arate wa aft for | 
TSAI et Seq: safeTaT MI 
Saatiafea ant aa aor fasta | 
Staaf cat areat aeduaria aed i 
AIT: Tear Ptorenfaasa: 
PEAT: STeeTAT avi: soot Frefea: 
RT: aera serra: fra | 
Wiad weésen: afatrs fret i 
TREitataaes arf ad | 
TRA Aden afer aaa 
(Mahanirvanatantra as quoted a the Sabdakalpadruma. pp. 114-15). 


Monier Williams : “Religious Thought and life in India” pp, 85, 
266 etc. explaining allegory of Siva. 





30. 


[P. S. All the references to the Durga-saptasgati are from the Gita Press, 
Gorakhpur edn—34th reprint]. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY WITH A FOCUS ON TANTRA 


UPENDRA KUMAR DAS 


The term religion has been defined by different scholars differently according 
to their own angle of vision. From these definitions, it is extremely difficult to 
determine what religion ultimately stands for. But still a workable understanding 


of the concept of religion is possible. 


So, first of all, let us make an attempt to understand what religion means, 
whether the term religion has been used in the sense of dharma of the Sanskrit 
vocabulary or in the sense in which it is used in the English vocabulary. The 
question arises because dharma means something more than what is meant by 
religion. We propose to use the term religion in the sense of dharma. 


It is apparent that religion, under discussion, means a particular religion 
as determined by a particular denomination, viz. Hindu religion, Buddhist religion, 
Christian religion, Islamic religion etc. It is to be noted in this context that what 
is called Hindu religion these days was not so named in the scriptures, the Vedas 
and the Tantras. In the scriptures it is generally spoken of as ‘sanatana dharma’ 
(eternal religion), so termed because of the eternality of the ultimate reality it 
aims at. But in later times, the epithet Hindu dharma has been extensively used 
and has come to stay. So, in this discourse we would also use Hindu religion in 
the sense of Hindu dharma. 


It is regretable that barring specialists even educated Hindus of these days 


have no clear conception of their professed religion. At best, they have some vague 
notions which are mostly inadequate and even misleading. 


Hindu religion encompasses in its orbit diverse religious beliefs and practices 
of people from the lowest to the topmost rung of society. These beliefs and prac- 
tices pertain to supernatural features as well as features relating to profound and 
permanent values of life. This involves conception of the ultimate reality, objective 
and subjective, aimed at by religion and philosophy, which are so interspersed in 
Hindu religion that it is extremely difficult for a layman to separate one from the 
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other. The highest concept of Hindu religion is correlated with the most profound 
concept of philosophy involved. 


Hindu religion is unity in diversity. 
has many ramifications, 
philosophy. 


Its main characteristic is synthesis. It 
of which, each important one has its own school of 


Similar is the relation between Hindu religion and society . The fact that 


the society is designated by the same determinant as used for religion is a clear 
proof of their close relationship. Moreover, Hindu society is governed by ‘smrti- 


sastra’ known as ‘dharmaégastrg’ (Code of ethical and religious behaviour). This 


again corroborates the aforesaid contention. In short, Hindu society as envisaged 
in the sastras is basically reli gious. 


We have stated that Hindu religion is based on the Vedas and the Tantras. 
Both are regarded as 


‘apauruseya’ i.e. not created by any human agency. Both 
are ‘sruti’, the scriptures of ultimate authority, which, under no circumstances, are 
to be tampered with. 


According to flarita, 
and the Tantras are not 
the origin of Tantra in the 
Veda, the fifth Veda. 


‘ Sruti’ is of two kinds— Vedic and Tantric. The Vedas 
mutually exclusive. Some Tantric scholars even trace 
Atharvaveda. According to some scholars Tantra 1s 

But majority of Tantric scholars do not subscribe to this 
view. They consider Tantras to be different from the Vedas; although some 
Tantras are in the Same strain as the Vedas and are regarded as Vedic; while others 
are non-Vedic. 


The ultimate objective of the Vedas and the Tantras being the same, there 
is no fund 


amental difference between the two. But though the goal is the same yet 
the approach to it and the ways and means of reaching it are dissimilar. It may 
again be noted here that Vedic and Tantric practices also are not mutually eu: 
Sive. There are “ommon practices executed according to relevant scriptural direc- 
tives. Scholars are of opinion that there are lots of things Vedic that have been 
absorbed and assimilated by the Tantras. As for example, Pranava and Gayatri, 
the two basic Vedic concepts, are found in the Tantras also, but as Tantric Pranava 
and Gayatri, the former being accessible to male twice-born only, while the latter 
has no such restriction. 


Again, it is found that Vedic mantras have been prescribed for purely Tantric 


practices. Not only that, some scholars go even to the extent of regarding Tantric 


practices as the metamorphosis of Vedic practices in conformity with changing 
times. Some sort of ideolo 


gical unity is also discernible in the practices as prescri- 
bed by the two ‘Srutis’. 
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At one time, it was the aim of Vedic sacrifices to acquire such power, by 
meticulous performance of a sacrifice according to sastra, that would enable the 
sacrificer to control gods and thereby obtain from them the desired objects. Exactly 
the same thing is noticeable with regard to some Tantric practices. 


It is pointed out that the aim of religious practices as enjoined by the Veda 
Samhitas is, by and large, temporal prosperity and happiness. The aim of some 
Tantric practices are also found to be identical. 


In the Vedanta the ultimate aim of religious practices is stated to be 
‘*Brahma-Upalabdhi” 1... realisation of Brahman. The ultimate aim of higher 
Tantric sadhana also is the same. In the Tantras Brahman ts usually described as 


‘Parasakti’? or ‘Para Siva’. 


Innumerable such similarities between the Vedas and the Tantras may be 
traced. In consideration of all these, many a scholar, as we have stated earlier, are 
of the opinion that it is the Vedic religion, that has, in course of time, changed into 
Tantric religion with different perspective and conceptual variations. But this iS 


controversial. 


As the focus of our discussion is Tantra, we would leave aside the Vedas and 
concentrate on the Tantras. Tantra is ‘Sastra’. According to Kalikagama this 
‘Sastra’ contains mantra and metaphysical matters of highest contemplation. 
Etymologically, Tantra is derived from the Sanskrit root ‘tan® which means to 
spread, ‘‘Tanyate vistaryate jianam anena iti tantram’’—knowledge is spread by 
it, hence, it is called Tantra. Kalikagama declares, ‘‘This sastra spreads a vast 
subject concerning taftva, 1.€. principles, and mantra and also rescues jiva. Hence 


it is called ‘tantra’. 


It is observed that Tantra stands for all the characteristics of Hindu religion 
stated earlier. It has catholicity, unity amidst diversity and elasticity in accomo- 
dating multifarious people of different adhikara i.e. competence according to 
‘ndividual taste and mental capability. It may be mentioned here that this concept 
of adhikara is a unique characteristic of Hindu religion as prescribed by Tantra. 


Hence Tantra is claimed to be dynamic and renovating, mainly because of 
its adaptibility for changing circumstances in juxtaposition to the Veda noted for 
its static exclusiveness. 


Tantric practices are varied and numerous. There are reasons historical and 
otherwise. Tantra insists on meticulous execution ofa kriya (practice) in every 
detail. Expertise is needed for such execution. According to Tantra it is the 
‘suru’ alone who has this expertise. Hence, he is inevitable in Tantric practices. 
No Tantric Kriya is possible without the help of the guru. In execution ofa 
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Tantric Kriya every guru follows his own sampradaya, i.e. traditition. And tradi- 
tions vary. So, the same kriya may be performed with different details. 


To outsiders some of these elaborate details may appear to be superfluous 
and useless. But to the initiated they are of utmost importance and considered 


essential for the ‘sadhaka’ (aspirant) as the ways and means of reaching his  pres- 
cribed goal. 


According to Tantric scholars, Vedic religious practices being extremely 
difficult in the Kali Age, Tantric practices have become universal for the Hindus. 


Metaphysically, Tantra is nondualistic. Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath 
Kaviraj, one of the most versatile Sanskrit scholars of modern times, says, ‘‘The 
basic concept of Tantra is advaitavada i.e. nondualism. ‘‘Sa-aham’”’ i.c. She am 
I and “Sa-Aham”’ i.e. He am I, together constitute the base of entire Hindu 
Sastra. 

To the adherents of Tantra, their Sastra is the best and in their enthusiasm 


for glorifying the same they declare that ‘“‘Hindus all over India follow the Tantra 
and dicta of Tantric gurus in their persuit of religion’. 


. This might be a tal| Claim. But factual evidence will establish that the 
Hindus all over India have their religious practices mostly in accordance with 


Tantric and Pauranik dicta. Hence, the influence of Tantra on the Hindus all 
Over the country cannot be gainsaid. 


According to Tantra, India is divided into three regions, namely, Visnukra- 


a Ys Rathakranta and Asvakranta or Gajakranta. Three different Tantric sampra- 
dayas, namely, Gauda, Kashmira and Kerala, predominate over these regions. 
Visnukranta extends from the Vindhya hills to Chattagrama; Rathakranta from 
the Vindhya hills to Mahachina: and Asvakranta from the Vindhya hills to Mahasa- 
mudra. Eastern India falls Within Visnukranta. We restrict ourselves to a discussion 
of Tantric influence over this region, especially Bengal. This is because Tantric 
practices are believed to be more prevalent in this region than the other two. This 
has its OWN cause. According to competent scholars, Tantras have been predominant 
in the regions where non-Vedic religions e.g. Buddhism and Jainism once prevai- 


isa. Historical records will show that Bengal has been in the forefront of these 
regions. 


To common people, Tantra means Sakta Tantra. But this is factually 
erroneous. Because, the three 


4 an 

Saiva, Sakta and Vaj 
known as Agamas. 
Vaisn 


most prominant Hindu religious sects, namely, 
szava, have Tantras of their own. Saiva Tantras are generally 
The Vaisniva Tantras that are usually followed by the 
avas with respect to their religious practices are Sanatkumaratantra, Gauta- 
miyatantra, Saradatilaka and Kramadipika. The Tantras of the said three sects 
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have many things in common and these go a long way towards forging a bond of 
fellow-feeling amongst the members of these sects. Saivas and Saktas are philoso- 
phically of the same category. It is the Saktas and Vaisnavas who have apparent 
differences that sometimes end in ignominous quarrel. But on scrutiny these are 
found superficial. 


The supreme reality aimed at by Hindu philosophy and religion, may be 
categorically stated as Upanisadic Brahman. This reality ts called Siva by the 
Saivas, Sakti by the Saktas and Visnu by the Vaisnavas. According to the 
Agamas and Tantras, Siva and Sakti are two in one. Ritualistic and philosophical 
concepts of the two are analgous. Hence, for reasons aforesaid, we would leave 
aside the Agamas and concentrate on Sakta Tantra. We have referred to the 
apparent quarrel between the Saktas and Vaisnavas in Bengal. They are commonly 
believed to be mutually antagonistic and there are episodes of their mutual 
recriminations. So, it is believed that the Vaisnavas have nothing to do with 


Tantra. We have shown that this is not true. 


Sakta Tantras have considerable influence on Vaisnava Tantras. In fact, 
there are reasons to believe that the latter were inspired by the former. 


The Saktas and the Vaisnavas have many common or identical concepts 
For example, we may refer to the concept of ‘guru’. We 
shall henceforward use the term Tantra in the sense of Sakta Tantra. In the 
Tantra, glory of the guru i.e. spiritual teacher has been expressed almost in 
hyperbole. Guru is considered as Siva Himself or Sakti Herself. In the Vaisnava 
1e guru has been expressed in identical terms. According 


concerning religion. 


Tantra also glory of tl 
to Kramadipika the guru is Srikrisna. 


We have noted that according to Tantra Siva and Sakti are one. Their 
relation is commonly described as ‘avinabhavasambandha’, i.e. inseperateness, like 
that of the sun and its rays. The same relation between Radha and Krisna 1s 
asserted in the Vaisnava Tantras, According to ‘Naradapaiicharatra’ there is no 
difference between Radha and Krisna, both are one. Again it has been asserted 
that there is no difference between Radha and Parvati i.e. Sakti. Inthe said text 
Parvati tells Srikrisna ‘1 am Radha on your bosom at Rasalila i.e. sport called 
Rasa at Vrindavana’’. The Sammohana Tantra also declares Radha and Durg2 
to be one. It says, ‘“‘She who is Nitya i.e. Eternal, Para i.e. supreme, Advaya 1.€. 
without second, is Ridha, Mahalaksmi, One beyond three gunas, and Durga’. 


Due to mental make-up and other factors some people think of and worship 
Sakti as Sakti while others as Siva or Visnu. It has already been stated that 
Sakti, Siva, Visnu etc. are only different names of Brahman. Like Brahman, 
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according to Tantra, Sakti is neither female nor male nor neuter. But She may 
be conceived as any of the three categories. 


According to the Saktas the concept of Sakti as Mother is based rather on 
empirical considerations. As thereis none like the mother to cater to all the 
needs of the child with utmost love and promptness, so it is contemplated that the 
Divine Mother also will do likewise regarding Her devotees, who are Her children. 
But Tantra does not take any rigid stand in this regard. Mahanirvana Tantra 
enjoins ‘‘Devi i.e. Sakti may be thought of as Male or Female or as Indivisible 
Brahman who is ‘Satchidananda’ (.e. Being-consciousness- Bliss.’ 


Sakti is ‘Aripa’ i.e. without form. But at the same time, Sheis ‘bahuripa’ 


i.e. assumes innumerable forms. Tantra declares that She assumes these forms 
for the benefit of the sadhakas, who are incapable of contemplating Her as ‘Arupa’. 


In fact, the Saktas regard all deities to be but forms of Sakti. This concept 
might be considered to be at the root of tolerance and liberality of Hindu religion 
as noted earlier. In accordance with this concept, worshipper of any deity isa 
Hindu. Not only that, as Tantra declares the entire world to be Sakti, hence 
even the worshipper of trees, animals etc. are worshippers of Sakti. So, in 
persuance of the same logic, they are also included in the Hindu fold. This also 
throws cogent light on the historical growth of the Hindu pantheon. 


Besides, because of this conception, even modern votaries of power might, 


logically, be included in the Sakta fold. This may sound dogmatic. But scholars 
concerned put forward reasons in support of it. According to the scientists ‘power’ 
1S Inconscient matter. In Sanskrit power is called ‘Sakti’. And according to 
Tantra Sakti is ever conscient, consciousness Herself. So, what is regarded as 
Inconscient matter by science js declared as conscient by Tantra. ‘Jada i.e. matter 
. haa 1.€. Consciousness, according to Tantra. But ‘Jada’ to the unenlightened, 
Is lying in so much dormancy that it looks like being different from consciousness. 


. Modern science has shown w 
This only corroborates w 


and everything js Sakti. 
ross human intellect. 


Sakti of Tantra. 


hat tremendous power lies dormant in an atom. 
hat has been declared in Tantra that Sakti is all-pervading 

But she is beyond limitations and is incomprehensible by 
Atomic science has got a glimpse of Great power, Maha- 
This is ‘a pointer to the fact that the gap between the concept of 
power in a modern Science and that of Sakti in Tantra is gradually narrowing 
down and there are enthusiasts who believe that, in no distant future, science itself 
will be in a position to prove that the power it deals with is not only inconscient 
but also conscient. In other words, it may be proved that matter is ultimately 
Chit 1. e. consciousness, In that case, even scientists might not have any inhibition 
against religion in its highest form. This happening, the future society is reasona- 
bly expected to be conceptually different from what it is today. 
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Sakti, the Ultimate Reality according to Tantra, is contemplated as 
feminine. The glory of women has been extolled in Tantra in juxtaposition to some 
derogatory dictums of Smrtisastra. Tantra dectares ‘strimayarca jagatsarvam’— 
the entire world is feminine. ‘Stri’ means Sakti as every female is Sakti in herself. 
This is explicitly stated in the Saktisangamatantra. It says ‘‘A woman is mother 
of the three worlds, the form of the three worlds, the cause of the three worlds’. 
This obviously refers to Brahmamayi Sakti , in other words, Brahman contemplated 


as Sakti. 


In society a woman is a mother or a daughter or a wife. Other relationships 
are included in these. According to Tantra, mother is the Great Mother i.e. Para 
Sakti. About the wife it is enjoined ‘nijakanta’, sada pujya nijakanta hi devala— 
One’s own wife is always to be adored; one’s own wife is the deity. Tantra 
prescribes worship of ‘Kumari i.e. virgin daughter. There are elaborate rituals 
for it; all pointing to the basic concept that a female is Sakti Herself. 


In this connection it may be pointed out that in this glorification of woman, 


Tantra has preserved the tradition of old Vedic society where a woman holds as 


esteemed a position as that of a man. 


But in later times social panorama was completely changed. As already 
hinted at, women were condemned in the Puranas and Smrti Texts as the strongest 
fetter and the most alluring objects to be shunned at all costs. Decadence stooped 


so low as to declare a woman to be a gate to hell (nari narakasya dvaram). 


Abject denigration of woman, it seems, is correlated to the concept that this 
empirical world is without substance (asarah samsarah) which again accounts for 
the other-worldliness prevalent among the Hindus. This idea of other-worldliness 
seems to be an offshoot of the concept that moksha or mukti, i.e. deliverance from 
mundane affairs, is the summum bonum of life. That being the {case, all human 
efforts ought to be directed towards that end. Moksa or mukti is generally consi- 
dered to be attainable after death. This is known as ‘Videha mukti’ i.e. mukti 
when there will be no body. This stimulates the idea of other-worldliness. Hanker- 
ing for the other world ig an undercurrent in traditional Hindu thinking. This 
generates a serious psychological crisis for people who consider this world and 
worldly things to be real but are constrained by an inhibition just the reverse. This 
may be regarded as one of the vital factors responsible for the inherent weakness of 


the Hindu society. 


Historically considered, this is a later development. Old Vedic society had 
nothing to do with other-worldliness. It was very much concerned with things 
mundane. All sacrifices, the only religious practices of the Samhita age, were 
performed for worldly gains, such as, good health, long life, abundance of wealth 


and children, defeat of enemies, etc. 
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This Vedic trend is clearly manifest in Tantric scriptures. According to 
Tantra, the world is real, worldly things are as real as mukti. Tantra prescribes 
‘bhuk ti’ i.e. enjoyment of worldly things as well as ‘mukti’ for the individual. 
Samayacharatantra says, ““Etasya sadhakasyatha bhukti-mukti kare sth ita’ — 
bhukti and mukti are on the palm of the Sadhaka of Devi. Hence, a follower of 
Tantra need not be apologetic about ‘bhukti’?. Kularnavatantra declares, **Bhogo 
Yogayate moksayate samsarah’’—bvdhoga becomes yoga and earthly life becomes 
moksa. This is repudiation of other-worldliness in unambiguous language. 


Another point requires mention in this connection. Degradation of body is 
an off shoot of other-worldliness. But Tantra glorifies the body. Gandharva- 
tantra asserts, “‘Sarjram tu manusyanam purusarthaikasadhanam’—The body is 
the only instrument of men for attaining the four principal objects of life. In the 
same Tantra it has been enjoined ‘‘niramaye $garire tu sarvakarmani sadhayet’’— 
All works should be done with a healthy body. Hathayoga is one of the means 
prescribed by Tantra for this purpose. ‘Sarvakarmani’ i.e. all works aforesaid 
comprise of ‘bhukti? and ‘mukti’. It is common knowledge that without a healthy 


body neither bhukti i.e. enjoyment of life nor any religious attempt for spiritual 
Progress is possible. 


Highest glorification of body is found in Kularnavatantra which says, 
Dehah devalayo devi jivah devah sadasivah, 
Tyajedajiiananirmalyam so-ahambhavena pujayet. 


evi, the body is the abode of deity; the individual is Sadagiva. Discard 
of ignorance, worship with the idea ‘He am I’. 


—D 
offerings 


In consideration of all these factors, it is claimed that Tantra has saved the 
Hindu society from the psychological crisis mentioned above. Tantric scholars 
assert that it is because of Tantra that Hindu religion and society could survive 


under most serious adverse circumstances and could make necessary adjustment in 
accordance with changing times. 


| Considered Metaphysically this has been possible because of Tantra’s declara- 
tion that Sakzj is both objective and subjective, immanent and transcendent. 
Everything is Sakti, but She is beyond everything. From this standpoint any 
creation of human mind may theoretically be regarded as Sakti and included in 
the fold of Hindy religion. According to Tantra, Hindu religion is predominantly 
a religion of the householder. At one time ‘Caturasrama’ i.e. four stages of life 
was an integral part of Hindu social structure. But this has long ceased to exist. 
Only two stages, namely, ‘garhasthya’ j.e. the stage of the householder and ‘yati’ 


i.e. the stage of one who has. renounced the world for spiritual achievement, 
survive for all practical] purposes, 
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As already stated, Tantra advocates garhasthya. Tantric sadhana is preenii- 
hently a sadhana of the householder. The ‘grhastha’ as envisaged by Tantra 
appears, to the uninitiated, to be rather an ideal to be followed. We give here a 
rendering in English of what Mahanirvanatantra says about the grhastha. ‘The 
grhastha should be Brahmanistha’ i.e. absorbed in the contemplation of Brahman, 
‘Brahma-jnanaparayana’ i.e. versed in the knowledge of Brahman. He should make 
offerings of all works done by him to Brahman. He should never tell a lie and 
should not do anything untrue. He should serve the deity and the guest. He should 
regard his mother and father as visible goddess and god and always serve them 
as such by all means. The grthastha, who being infatuated with pride for learning 
and wealth, neglects his parents, is disowned by all religions and goes to abomina- 
ble hell. The householder himself should not take food leaving aside his parents, 
sons, Wife, brothers and sisters and guests. even when his life is in danger for want 
of food. He should please the aforesaid and other relatives aut friends even under- 
going lots of hardship himself. 


One of the criterions for judging a society might be the ideals that it is advi- 
sed to follow. On this score, the Hindu society will certainly be considered superb 
in view of the aforesaid ideal of ‘grhastha’. If majority of the grhasthas were 
following this ideal in life, Hindu society would have been an ideal society. 


It has been hinted at earlier that philosophically Tantra advocates advaita- 
vada i.e. doctrine of non-dualism. This ‘advaita’ is ‘Saktadvaita’. According to 
this doctrine, there is Sakti alone and nothing else. This stipulates that all visible 
and conceivable things are but forms of Sakti. When viewed from this angle, 
there is no difference between man and man. Hence, there is no scope for 
disunity, estrangement, hostility in a society contemplated according to 
‘Saktadyaita’. In such a society there would be abundance of harmony, fellow- 
feeling, amity, integration and unity. 


Sentiments of true Sakta householder has been aptly expressed in the 
following sloka of ‘Annpurgastotr a’ believed to be written by the great Samkarach- 
arya, an earnest devotee of Sakti. It says, “Mata ca parvati Devi, pita Devo 
Mahegvarah. Bandhvah Sivabhaktasca svadeso bhuvanatrayam’ *"—My mother is 
Devi Parvati, father, Deva Mahesvara, the devotees of Siva are my friends and all 
the three worlds my mother land. 


These sentiments are indicative of a religion which is not only acceptable to all 
Hindus but may also be regarded as cosmopolitan. 


But unfortunately this highest aspect of Tantric religion failed to influence 
Hindu society to any considerable degree. There are multiple reasons for that. The 
most cogent one seems to be people's incapacity for applying in life a great principle 
which they understand only intellectually. 
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Tantra speaks of ‘siddhapurusa’ i.6. a person who has reached the goal of his 


spiritual life. Heis also ragarded as ‘jivanmukta’ i.e. who has attained salvation 
while retaining his bodily existence. 


Such a great personality has tremendous benign influence on the society and 
attracts it towards its ultimate fulfilment, material and spiritual. It is asserted that 
a siddhapurusa may retain his healthy body as long as he desires for the same, solely 
for the benfit of the people at large. A siddhapurusa is believed to possess superna- 
tural power. Hence, even in modern times of scepticism and cynicism innumerable 


people from all walks of life are found to flock round a religious celebrity reputed 
to be a siddhapurusa. 


As already noted, Tantra caters to the need of all sorts of people. It prescribes 


sadhana ranging from simple worship of Sakti to difficult practices in accordance 
with the adhikara of the individual aspirant. 


Hindu religion as propagated by Tantra is considered to be the most suitable 
religion for the Kali Age in which longevity of man is too short for any long- 
drawn religious practice. It is claimed that a particular Tantric sadhana, if done 
Properly according to astra, is capable of giving moksa to a sadhaka in a single 
night. Any competent sadhaka may verify this claim himself. Votaries of Tantra 


advocate that Tantric sadhana is practical and result-oriented. So, they maintain 
that when done Properly it is sure to yield the result aimed at. 


How Tantra has affected society in connection with religious sects is a question 
that requires elaborate discussion for an answer. This is not possible in a short 
article. 


So, we refrain from making any such attempt. All that we may possibly 
do is to give some hints. 


. ‘it Is Claimed by competent scholars that after the Vedic period all major 
religious sects, ori 


d ginating in India have been influenced by Tantra, the only excep- 
tion being the Jaina Sect. 


In the mediaeval period the religious sects founded by the Sants or saints 
are mostly influenced by Tantra. 


Ina 


Still later period T bf ° ° ° ° oc 
, la ble in some minor religious 
sects of B ntric concepts are discern! g 


engal such as Sahajiya, Aul and Baul. 
£ . 
; peta we conclude, we would like to add just a few more words. Like other 
sects Of Hindu religion, the Sakta sect also has been plagued by many aberrations 
and distortions in course of time. 


This is mainly due to incompetent greedy men 
Usutping tne roleof Arie gurus as prescribed by Tantra. Higher Tantric sadhana 


being esoteric and usually wrapped in a shroud of mystery had also its contribution 
to the above predicament. 
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This had a very debilitating repurcussion on the society. So, in spite of the 
invigorating and exhilarating doctrine of Sakti, Hindu religion failed to make 
society strong and vibrant. 


Still, as hinted earlier, on historical evidence, it cannot but be admitted that 
the Hindu religion has withstood terrible onslaughts so many times and yet re- 
entity even to this day and the Hindu society with all its modernity, 
an undercurrent of religious renovation. 


mains a viable 
notwithstanding, has 
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NOTES ON AYUH 


J. GONDA 


Lexicographers and other authors have often expressed the opinion that the 
Sanskrit word ayuh does not, or does not only, mean ‘‘duration of life’’, but also, 
or even originally, ‘vital power’. According to Grassmann' its original meaning 
was something like “strength, vigour, robustness’’, which, he argued, developed 
into ‘‘vital power” and “duration of life.” Benveniste? was of the same opinion”. 
Monier-Williams, following the Petersburg Dictionary, gives ‘life (which, in 
English, has many meanings), vital power, vigour, health, duration of life, long 
life’. Mayrhofert mentions only ‘vital power’’, incorrectly observing that this 
is also the meaning of the related Greek ation. It would, however, appear to me 
that no sound arguments can be adduced in favour of an Original meaning ‘‘vital 
Power, vigour” and that translators of Vedic texts have often adopted this mea- 
ning where the temporal meaning is more acceptable. 

I add some text- 


Places in substantiation of this statement. In my opinion, 
RV. 1, 127, 5 ad asy 


ayur grabhanavat does not mean “‘..und seine Lebenskraft....”” 
(Geldner), but “‘And his (Agni’s) (complete) term of life yields (any) support’’. 
RV. 9, 66, 19 agna ayi 
purification with regard 
thyself (thou Zivest us)... 


mst pavase means ‘“‘O Agni, thou undergoest the process of 
to complete terms of life (for us)” (i.e. ‘“‘while purifying 

-’) rather than “‘offers us vital energies’? (cf. Geldner; see, 
“8 also VS. 19, 38: 35, 16. én 13, 8, 4, 8; PB. 6, 10,3 (with Sayana’s notes), 
because Agni, whose ayuh is not easily dying (SB. 6, 7, 2, 2%); who is ‘identical’ 
with (homologized to) ayy (6, 7, 3, 7; cf. also 7, 2, 1, 15) and is characterized by 
a complete span of life (sarvayusah, 8, 1, 4, 6) which, as appears from RV. 10, 51, 


lL. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda, Leipzig 1873; #1936, 183. 
2. E. Benveniste, in Bull. de la Soc. de Linguistique (Paris), 38, p. 105. 


3. Which was endorsed by L. Renou, Etudes védiques et panineennes, II, 
Paris 1957, p. 40, 


4. M. Mayrhofer A krit Dictionary, I, Heidelberg 
1956, p. 77. ? > Concise etymological Sanskri ¥> 4, 
3. On this Stanza see J. 


6. For RV. 10, 45, 8, q 
p. 12; 77. 


Gonda, in JRAS 1979, p. 144. 
uoted here as VS. 12, 1 see Renou. E. V. P. XIV, 
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7 Cee 8), was given to him by the other gods; who, as Agni @yusman, controls 
ayuh (SB. 13, 8, 4, 8; cf. TS. 2, 2, 3, 2); whose ayuh is mentioned, e.g., also AiB. 
6, 33, 2 (cf. RV. 3, 17, 3), who is often expected or implored to give a complete 
term of life (e.g. TS. 1, 3, 14, 4 1, 5, 3. 3: 4: J, §, 10: 2; of 2,3, 10, 33 4 2, 1 
SB. 6, 7, 4, 2: cf. AVS. 2, 29, 2, 12, 2, 45)7 or to protect it (TS. 1, 1, 13, 2). Notice 
also that Agni in RV. 3, 1, 5 is said to have clad himself in glow and in the ayuht of 
the (primaeval) waters (cf. 2, 35, 7 f.: TS. 4, 7, 13,2), which as the source and 
foundation of everything SB. 7, 4, 1, 7; 11, 1, 6, 1; 12, 5, 2, 14) are here tacitly 
assumed to possess an unending ayu’ (cf. SB. 4, 4, 3, 15); and that in the beginning 


Agni alone was amrtah (SB. 2,2, 8; but cf. 11, 1, 6,4, where he has to live a 


thousand years), and that through him everything exists (8, lL, I, 4). 


As far as] am able to see, there is no reason whatever to translate, as 
Eggeling did, ayuh in SB. 4, 2, 3,1 by ‘‘vital energy’: here the sacrificer’s vital 
breath, being beyond verbal expression, is said to be (to be homologized to) his 
atman and his ayuh (see 5, 2, 4, 10; 8, 7, 3, 20), which is ajaram and amrtam; oF 
4, 2, 3, 5, where it is implicitly said to hold his person or body (atma) together 

<B. 8, 3, 2, 14)—where it is co-ordinated with the 


(see below); or at VS. 14, 17 (S ; 
forms of breath, eye-sight etc.—; 13, 4, 1, 7 by ‘‘vital strength’; at SB. 13, 1, 5, 6 
and 13, 2, 6, 11 by “vitality” or at 13, 2, 5,3 and 13, 2, 6, I5 and 6,7, 3, 7as 


well as 9, 2, 3, 16, where it 1s ‘identified’ with ‘‘vital breath’? and food (cf. 8, 5, 2, 
1). by ‘“‘vital power’’, a meaning which was also preferred by Dumont (e.g. TB. 3, 
8, 15,3). On the other hand, ‘‘long life” (Caland, PB. 1, 5,17) is no exact 
translation; ‘normal term (lease) of life” (Caland, PB. 2, 15, 3; 3, 6, 3; 6, 10, 3; 
Keith AiA. 1, 5. 2; 5, 3, 1) oF ‘natural term of life’? (Caland, PB. 3, 6, 3) are 
and ‘“‘natural’? mean “regular, usual, average”’ and 
“ordinary, real, lifelike etc.” and an ayuh did certainly not coincide with Vedic 
man’s average duration of life or life-expectancy. Accordingly, ‘‘the vessel of the 
gods, which is not made of clay, must be used for the whole duration’? ayust, 
rather than ‘‘the long duration’’, Caland, ApS. 1,14, 3; or ‘‘the long life’’, 
Dumont, TB. 3, 7, 4, 14 883 cf. RV. 10, 161, 4). The meaning of RV. 4, 58, 11, 
which is addressed to the ghee, seems to be ‘‘the whole (empirical) world is based 
on the presence (display) of the divine power (dhaman), in the ocean, (i.e.) in 
(man’s) heart, in (man’s complete) duration of life’? (Gyusi)§. In TS. 2, By: Digs LO 


—— 


7. RV. 1, 36, 14 Agni is implored to make those speaking crect jivase, iS, 
‘to live’? in the sense of ‘‘to remain alive’, which is not the same as *‘to 


incorrect, because ‘normal’ 


give ayuh’’; cf. 1, 94, 4, 
8 On this stanza see J. Gonda, The vision of the Vedic poets, The Hague 


1963, p. 281; The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhaman, Amsterdam 
1967. p. 53 f.; Renou, E. V. P. XVI p. 106 who here has his doubts 
about the translation ‘‘Lebenskraft”’ (‘vital power’) and translates ayuh 





by ‘‘durée vitale’’. 
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2, 3, 11, 5 ghee is ‘identified’ with ayuh; in SB. 7, 2, 3, 4 it is the essence (rasalt) 
of All (cf. also 7, 5, 1,3; in 13,2, 1,2; 13, 6, 2,14 it is tejuh “fiery energy”, 
which TB. 1, 3, 3, 7 is coupled with ayul). 


Translators often failed accurately to distinguish between visva ‘‘all’’, which 
points out the inability to proceed after a certain total number has been counted, 
and sarva, which in the oldest texts emphasizes the ideas of wholeness, complete- 
ness, being uninjured, safe and sound, and the inability to discern defectiveness. 
One prays to a deity for a visvam ayuh (RV. 10, 85, 42; AVS. 19, 55,6; TS. 5, 7, 
2, 1), which one wishes or may expect to attain by worship etc. (1, 73, 5; 1, 93, 3; 8, 
31, 8), devotes onself to gods for the viivam ayuh which will be allotted to him 
Jivase, 1, 37, 15), obtained by divine favour (RV. 6, 16, 27; 6, 52, 15), is put in 
the sacrificer by means of a formula containing a reference to the cauldron which 
is visvayuh (see below). This “whole span of life’’-—though unknown to ourselves 
(7, 23, 2)—is sometime said to be 100 years (Sayana, on TB. 2, 8, 7, 10; cf. also 2, 
6, 3, 4)°. Agni (the fire) spreads himself in the houses of men during (the worshi- 
pper’s whole life (visvam ayuh, RV. 2, 38, 5, not ‘‘jedes Alter’’, Geldner; 7, 90, 6)!°. 


The rather frequent compound visvayu(s)'!, which in most cases is an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes a substantive,12 may as a rule be rendered by ‘‘lifelong’’ : RV. 
1, 9,7 makes mention of lifelong renown; 5, 53, 13 of happiness lasting a lifetime; 
6, 33,4 0fa lifelong friend (Indra). The meanings ‘‘allbelebend alle Lebenskraft 
hegend, all-erquickend” (‘‘stimulating, refreshing everything, bestowing particular 
care upon vitality or vital power’’), given in Grassmann’s Dictionary for places 
such as 1, 27, 3 “‘protect us, (O Agni), for (our) lifetime’’; 1, 67, 648; 1, 73, 4; 6, 
4, 2; 6, 33, 4 and so on, have tightly been rejected by Geldner and Renou. In 10, 
7, 1 I would not follow the latter!* in translating ‘‘who confers the whole duration 
of life’, in AVS. 18, 2, 55 (RV. 10, 17, 4) not Whitney in rendering ‘having all 
life-time’; in RV. 4, 42,1] would prefer ‘‘Varuna, the ksatriya for life’? (Geldner) 
to “‘who possesses the whole duration of life’? (Renou’®); Keith’s ‘‘of all life” (TS. 

9. See below. 
10, 


Also in Greek and Latin aion and aevum are sometimes accompanied by 
a word for ‘‘alJ’’. 


Il. See A. Debrunner and J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, III, 
Gottingen 1930, p. 291. 

12. See Renou, E. V. P. XIV, p. 67. 

13. Here Renou’s translation (E. V. P. XII, p. 14) is “(pour) toute la durée 
de vie (des hommes)”. 

14. 


Renou, E. V. P. XIV, p. 6; 77. Keith’s ‘“‘with full life’’ (The Veda of the 


Black Yajus School, Cambridge Mass. 1914, p. 337, TS. 4, 3, 13, 2 f.) is 
infelicitous. 


15. Renou, EVPV, p. 97. 
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4, 7, 13, 2d) is incorrect. In brief, this compound refers to the factual duration 
of an empirical lifetime without any qualification. This is also the meaning of 
the epithet of the cauldron in TS. 1, 1, 8, 1 h; TB. 3, 2, 8, 4; VS. 1, 2218; SB. l, 
2, 2, 7 etc. 


On the other hand, the patient who is snatched away from death is at RV. 
10, 161, 5 (AVS. 8, 1, 20) ‘‘wholelimbed’’ (sarvanga, ‘‘uninjured in all limbs’’) 
and his ayuh is sarvam ‘‘safe and sound’’; in AVS. 19, 61, 1; 19, 69, 1-4; 19, 70, 
1; TS. 2, 3, 11, 1; 2,5, 7,4 f. one prays ‘‘may [ attain all my life-time (sarvam 
avuh)’. In connexion with a curative offering SB. 5, 24, 10 speaks ofan entire 
and sarvam (‘‘unimpaired’’) ayuh. (See also TB. 1, 1, 7, 2; 1, 2, 1, 24; 26; 1, 2, 2, 
7). This expression is not infrequently used in passages dealing with ritual 
perfection or when mention is made of ritual errors or practices which must be 
avoided lest the complete span of the sacrificer’s life should be impaired. He who 
piles the great fireplace removes all deaths and lives sarvam ayuh (TS. 5, 6, 3, 1). 
He who performs the horse sacrifice in accordance with TS, 3, 8,5, 4 will likewise 
attain sarvam ayuh, just as those who do not transgress Prajapati’s ordinance and 
do not eat more than twice a day (SB. 2, 4, 2, 6); see also 2, 1, 3, 4; 7, 4, 2, 18. 
He who is anointed with an incomplete (asarvena) formula is liable to depart 
before his aywh; in the other case he will live his sarvam ayuh and obtain sarvam 
by conquest (notice the congruence, AiB. 8, 7, 9); similarly, 8, 11, 10 f. By means 
of particular rites one recovers one’s own self (atma) unto life and attains by it 
sarvam ayuh (SB. 9, 1, 1, 33; 9, 1, 2, 7). He who recites particular formulae as 
loudly as he can goes to heaven and attains, blameless (anapabravah), a complete 
span of life, obtains progeny, increase of wealth and so on (TB. 3, 12, 5, 3). (See 
also PB. 12, 11, 17; 23, 12, 4). He who performs the rite described at JB. 1, 362 
attains sarvam ayuh, keeps off evil (pymanam) and goes to heaven; see also TS. 
6, 4, 6, 4: TB. 3, 10, 9, 10. Or it is knowledge ofa ritual truth that leads to this 
result or helps to bring it about*’ (SB. 2,4, 2,6; 4,2, 4, 1,8, 1, 4,6; 12, 7, 
3, 16; AiB. 1, 5, 6; 2, 7, 13 sarvayuh sarvayutvaya; 2, 21,4 f.; 2, 30, 5; 3, 8,9 f. 
etc.; AiA. 3, 1, 1 etc.). According jto KB. 13, 5 (13, 4, 17); 13, 9 (13, 7, 11); 14, 4 
(14, 5, 5) a particular rite enables the yajamana to live his sarvam ayuh in this 
world and to obtain amrtatvam (“continued existence, free from death”) and 
aksitim (‘<a continued unimpaired condition”) in the heavenly world; cf. also TS. 
1,5, 9,5. Anass lives sarvam ayuh; soa premature death of this animal is of 


bad omen (5, 1, 5, 7). 


I would therefore translate the formula...visvam asi visvayuh sarvam asi 


sarvayuh (which constitutes 4 climax) in TS. 2, 4, 3, 2; (TB. 2, 5, 7, 2 and Ps aT Rg 
ee er eee 


16. Not “life of all that liveth” (R. T. H. Griffith, The White Yajurveda, 


Benares 1927, p. 8)- 
17. Onthe power of knowledge see Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, I’, 


Stuttgart 1978, p. 43 f.; 176. 
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6 ayur asi visvayur asi, sarvayur asi, sarvam ayur asi; MS. 2,1, 11: 13, 14; cf. 


also TS. 4. 4, 7, 2; VS. 38, 20) ‘‘thou art everything, of all (thy factual) life, thou 
art complete of an unimpaired (allotted) lifetime’’.?® 


The ‘‘fixed’’, or in this connexion rather ‘‘inchangeable, permanent”’ (dhruva), 
ladleful of soma (‘‘which remains intact’’ till the end of the agnistoma) is ‘identi- 
fied’ with the yajamana’s ayuh, which here should not be rendered by “‘vital 
energy” (Eggeling’s translation); it holds his person (atma) and his joints or limbs 
together (SB. 4, 2, 3, 3; cf. 5);18 itis also that part of his self or person which is 
below the navel (4, 2, 4, 2; 8; 15), a place which—like the right thigh—is often as- 
sociated with embryos and vital power.2© Accordingly, the dhruva should, in the 
morning, be drawn full (purnam), ‘“‘which means sarvam, and the ayul: means 
sarvam’’ (SB. 4, 2, 3, 2: 4,2, 4, 3: cf. ApS. 12, 16, 1); the officiant draws it during 
the recitation of the Sastra: thus he obtains uninterrupted a@yuh and the yajamana © 
lives long, or his sarvam ayuh (4,2,4,7). When in the afternoon it is poured into 


the cup of the hotar, MS. 2, 5, 2, 26 prescribes the formula MS. 4, 6, 6: 88, 16 ff. 
“thou art a giver of ayuhwe, of varcas’ ?). 


Metals are bearers of power and the rarer they are, the more potent they are, 
it seems, considered to be. Gold is always auspicious and often mentioned to- 
gether with other auspicious objects.2? In the Sat. Br. it is often said to be amrtam 
ayuh ‘‘complete life-time free from death”? (3, 8, 3, 26; 4, 6, 1, 6; 5, 2, 1, 2055, 4, | 
1, 12; 14; 5, 3,5, 15; 13, 4, 1, 11). The privative compounds often denote abstract 
or ideal concepts or qualities which are conceived as the reverse of ideas or quali- 

es known within some form of experience;?3 amrta means ‘‘safeguarded against 


18. Otherwise A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Cambridge 


Mass. 1914, p. 178; and W. Caland, Altindische Zauberei (Wunschopfer), 
Amsterdam Acad. 1908. p. 115. 

For the combination atman and ayuh see also TB. 3, 10, 8,9 where 
Dumont (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 95 (1951), p. 639) translates ‘““soul”’ 
and ‘‘vital power”’. 

Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954, 2Delhi 1969, ch. XI; 
Pusan and Sarasvati, Amsterdam Acad. 1985, p. 23; Vedic ritual, Leiden 
1980, p. 60; J. J. Meyer, Sexual life in ancient India, London 1930, p. 34; 
371; 374. See also Kaué S. 12, 12 (with the comm.). Some Greek authors 


(see, eg, Pindarus, Fragm. IIT) seem to have regarded the spinal marrow 
as the seat of aion. 


19. 


20. 


Zi, 


See also W. Caland and V. Henry, L’agnistoma, Paris 1906; 1907, p. 
167; 397 f. 


22. Gonda, Vedic ritual, p. 140 etc. 


23. Gonda, Ahimsa and similar concepts, in Four studies in the language of 


the Veda, ‘s-Gravenhage 1959, ch. ITI, esp. p. 97 f. 
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dying, enjoying continued life, being secure against (a premature) death”. Gold, 

eing untarnishable and unalterable, was considered to be virtually indestructi- 
ble.24 Hence also the ‘identifications’ ‘‘gold is amrtam’’ (SB. 7.4,:lals; 13,4,1,7; PB. 
9,9,4) and “gold is aywh’’ (4, 3, 4, 24: 5, 4, 3, 25 (VS. 10, 25; cf. SB. § 24). That 
is Why amulets and other objects consisting or made of gold were supposed to 
bestow a@yuh amrtam ayuh (SB. 5, 1, 5, 28; 5, 4, 1, 14) or “a long ayuh’’ (AVS. 1, 
35, 2), an @vuh of a hundred autummns (AVS. 2, 13, 4), amrtam ayuh (SB. 4-6, 1, 
& of. 4. 3. 4, 24 13,4, 1, 1p ‘TB. 2, 7, 9; 3) upon oneself or upon another person; 
by breathing over gold—‘‘which ts amrtam, breath (pranah) being ayuh—one 
bestows @yuh upon oneself with amrtam’’ (TS. 3, 3, 4, 3; cf. 6, 6, 10, 2 where the 
man who does so “‘satisfies’? or ‘‘satiates’> amrtam by means of ayuh, which must 
mean “he secures freedom from death by means of the potency of his ayuh’*). At 
SB. 4, 3, 4, 28 the adhvaryu accepts gold with VS. 7. 47 ‘‘....may I obtain the 
condition of being amrta (amrtatvam); be thou ayuh to the giver....’? See also TS. 
2, 3, 3, 2, In TB. 3, 8, 4, 3 reeds (isikah) are said to be ayuh as well as amrtam 
(and to be a means of putting ayuh into the sacrificer), which here appears to be 


equivalent to each other. 


In SB. 9, 5, 1, 10 amytatvam is explicitly said *‘to be bestowed on man, when 
he attains sarvam ayuh (here Eggeling translated ‘‘the whole (perfect) life’*). How- 
ever, PB. 22, 12, 2 adds ‘‘when he is better off’? (ef, 123.7 02) 4). According to SB. 
10, 2, 6, 19 death disappears as a result of amrtam (and so on), and whosoever 
knows this conquers recurring death and attains sarvam ayuh; ‘‘and let him regard 
this as amrtam in yonder world and as ayuh in this world; some, indeed, hold it to 
al breath)25°’, an opinion rejected by the author. Overcoming 
punarmrtyu (not ‘‘death”, Eggeling’s translation) and attaining sarvam ayuh are 
also mentioned together in SB. 10, 6, I, 4; 9; 11; 10, 6, 5, 8 (‘‘death does not over- 
take him, (but) becomes his self’’, i.e. “he identifies himself with death’’, which 
anyhow is inherent in a human being)?*; 11, 4,3, 20 (Eggeling incorrectly : “all 
life’’). In 10, 2, 6, 7 the author, arguing that he who lives a hundred years obtains 
nion that one ought not to pass away voluntarily before 


be prana (vit 


amrtam, expresses the op! 
es tltcpeis agin 
24. The sun, the “immortal”? (amartya) never-resting guardian (SB. 14, 1, 4, 

8 f.) is associated with gold (10, 4, 2, 28; 10, 5, 2, 6) and at VS. 15, 63 

(SB. 8, 7, 3, 13; ef Mahidhara’s note) declared to be identical with Ayu 

(sic). In ancient Greece Aion was also personified as the son of Time 


(Chronos, Euripides, Heracl. 900). 


25. See below. 
°%6. Fora French translation see A. Minard, Trois ¢nigmes sur les Cent 


Chemins, I, Paris 1949, p. 133, who translates ‘‘plénitude de vie”’. 
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(one has attained) one’s ayuh (complete span of life), because this would not lead 
to a position of safety and well-being (alokyam). (See also SB. 12, 7, 3, 5)?? 


In RV. 2, 27, 10 Varuna is besought to give those speaking a life of a hundred 
autumns (years) which, as appears from the context, is the ancient (traditional), 
well-established (cf. 1, 89, 8) yuh. In later works a hundred years is often said 
to be the (maximum) term of man’s life - PSs 2,-32.2,- 12, 3. TAS 


satendriyah (possessing a hundred faculties); likewise 7,5, 9,2: TB. 1, 7, 10, 6; 
1:83.2, 2: 


1, 8, 6, 551, 8, 9, 1; 3, 8, 20, 3; 2,5, 7, 2: 3,9, 14, 4: $B. 12. 7,2, 13 
13, 1, 1, 4; PB. 25, 8, 3; see also TB. 3,8, 15, 3 and 3, 8, 16,2 Satayur vai purusah 
sataviryah (‘*° 


"a hundred energies’’)28- AiB. 2, 17,1, prescribing the recitation 
ofa hundred (stanzas) for one desirous of ayuh; 4, 19, 7;6, 2,1; KB. 11, 7, 14S. 
In SB. 10, 2, 6, 7 a life of a hundred years is said to procure a loka?® to exist 
in’°. Elsewhere however the cow is ofa hundred years, man of a thousand 
sahasrayuh, KB. 30, 4,24; AiB. 6, 33, 4). According to SB. 8, 7, 4, 9 (cf. 13, 4, 
1,6) sahasram Means sarvam : when one bestrews a person with a thousand chips, 
one confers amrtam, the highest form, upon him; similarly, 10, 2,1, 11. In 11, 1, 


6, 6; 15 this is the length of the ayuh of Prajapati and some great gods. May we 
suppose the smaller number to 


characterize the empirical maximum (see, ©¢.g., 

also TS. 2, 3, 2, 1; Sayana on SB. 11, 8, 3, 6; on PB. 2, 2,2 etc.; SB. 10, 2, 6, 7; 

Q),31 the number thousand, which is often said to be the totality (sarvam; KB. 11, 

8,2 S.; SB. 4, 6.1, 15 Ctc.),°? to denote the ideal and theoretical duration of an 

ayuh 283. Compare in this connexion also SB. 13,2,1,6: if ome were to offer 
Se 


27. Notice that the Greek aion may also mean “ 
chronos 


satayuh purusah 


eternity” (the opposite being 
“‘time’’); likewise Latin aevum; the related Dutch eeuw deno- 

tesa period of a hundred years, but eeuwig means ‘‘eternal’’; likewise, 
7 e. g., the Latin derivative aeternus (*aeviternus). 


The form of the compound Satayuh should not, I think, be made an 
argument in favour of P, g. Dumont’s translation ‘‘a hundred vital 
Powrrs” (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 92, p. 466; 472); it may be regarded as a 


madhyamapadalop in Compound (the former member may represent, e. g. 
satavarga; see J. Gond 


a, Selected studies, Leiden 1975, III, p. 64 f.). 
29. See below. 


30. This is not to Say that an 


Y mention of reaching one’s ayuh or dying 
before one’s ayuh implicitly refers to a hundred years as seems to be Min- 
ard's opinion (op. cit., I, 


§ 161 b). 
31. See also Ch. R. Lanman, A Sanskrit reader, Boston 1888, p. 384; A. B. 
Keith, The Aitareya Aran 


yaka, Oxford 1909 (1969), p. 175. 
32. See also Gonda, Vedic ritual, p. 41, 
33. Notice, that,e. g., in Latin, «aq hundred’’ is also used for an indefinite, 


large unmber, ‘‘a thousand” also for ‘‘infinite, innumerable’. 
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more than 101 oblations, one would deprive the yajamana of his ayuh : in perfor- 
ming rites one should not overdo;$* ‘‘one offers 101, for man has a life of 100 
(years), and his self (@tma) is the lO0lth (see also 13, 2, 6, 8); he thus becomes 
firmly founded on (established in) an atman (self, body) and in ayuh”’. A number 
exceeding a given quantity by one moulds the entities constituting that quantity 
into one complex. AiA. 1, 2, 2, after stating that a body has 100 parts and the 
trunk is the 101th, says that the 100 is aywh. . .and the sacrificer the 101th, firmly 


founded on ayuh. 


In RV. 1, 116, 25—the last stanza of a poem addressed to the Agvins, the 
divine physicians—the poet expresses the wish to attain a long ayuh while preserving 
his eyesight and to reach old age (jariman) as (if it were) his own home. His ideal 
of happiness is a long complete and unimpaired span of life ending in old age. The 
same wish is expressed in AV. 12, 1, 22;5° cf. also 18,3, 12. In 10, 18, 6 the 
participants in a funeral ceremony are enjoined ‘‘to choose a complete span of life 
(and) old age (jaras)’? and Tvastar is besought to give them dirgham ayult 7 
Jivase (AVS. 12, 2,24 reads sarvam ayur... jivanaya), from which it likewise 
would appear, not that old age was regarded asthe inherent and inescapable last 
phase of a complete term of life but rather that it was the period wae coming 
after the ayuh (see below), signifies the end of life, because the ayuh is at SB. 4, 2, 
3, 1 and 4, 2, 4, 2 explicitly declared to be free from decay or old age (ajaras). (Ce 
also RV. 10, 27, 7). For Agni, however, the gods made or prepared an ayul 
without old age (ajaram, RY. 10, 51, 7), lest he should be injured (perish, ris-). 
Other relevant places are AVS. 2, 13, 1 f. ‘‘giving (this child) ayuh, eae 
choosing old age . . .; make ye him to die of age (jaramytyum), (make) a long ayul 
(for him)’ (see also 9, 24, 4). Old age was obviously considered a mode (the ideal 
mode) of Death : 8, 2, 11 (AVP. 16, 4, 1) “‘I make for thee old age as death, a long 
ayuh’’ and 1, 30, 3 (AVP, I, 14, 3) ‘do ye (the gods) make old age (and ayuh (or 
“old age the end of his ayuwh’’ ?) for this man; let him avoid the hundred other 
deaths.’? Since the officiant bestows by ritual means ayuh (not, with Dumont, 
‘‘vital power’’)on the performer of the horse-sacrifice, this one dies only in consequ- 
ence of old age and decrepitude (TB. 3, 8, 20, 5). For amyrtam, attainment of old 
age and bringing back the life-principle (asu) and ayuh see AVS. 8, 2, 1, which is 
to be recited by one who tries to prolong some one’s life. TB. 3, 7,9, 3 is another 


34. Irefer to my article on the redundant and the deficient in the Vedic ritual, 
Vishv. Indol. J. 21 (1983), p. | ff; see, e. g., TB. 3, 10, 3, 1. 

35. See J. Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religion, The Hague 1965, 
p. 115 f. 

36. Whitney’s translation of AVS. 12, 2, 24 “choosing old age for life-time’’ 
is incorrect. 
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place from which it may be inferred that old age (fara) was not ee ae 
a part of (included in) an aywh, because the two are here SO-OTCAUATE hi et 
with such well-known complementary pairs as speech and mind, prana bans 
eye and hearing, resourcefulness and (physical) force, atman and body (c : als ' . 
4,7, 1,2). This appears also from SB. 10, 4, 3, | f. ‘‘whosoever Knows the ye 

Be death, the ender (and consequently has control over it), the year will not destroy 
his life before old age and he attains his saryam ayuh.”’ 


As would appear from places such as TS. 3,2, 1,2 and 3 “dying before ons S 
ayuh’’ is the opposite of “living one’s complete ayuh’’ (sarvam ayur eti na on ins 
sah pramiyate: the well-known negative repetition of a thought ge 
positively).3? For this ‘“‘dying before one’s day’’, which one tried to avert a 
ritual means, see, e.g., TB, 2, 3, 9, 1, similarly, ‘‘because there is no accidenta 
death” (apamrtyu, Sayana); PB. 2, 2, 2; SB. 12,1, 1, 7; 11. Other references toa 


premature death occur, é.2., TS,2, 2, 2. 4: SB. 2,1, 3, 45 11, 7, 3, 2; 6, 4,4, 7 (VS. 
11, 46, of a horse); AiA. 2, 3, 5. 


A person’s ayuh can also be diminished : TB. 3,3,9,5 ‘‘as far as the adhvaryu 
throws the prastara (grass tied in a bundle),38 so far his complete span of life is 
diminished.” [yp RV. 1,92, 10 the goddess Usas is described as making mortal 
beings old and curtailing their a@yuh : as we have seen above old age, though wished 
for, is inconsistent with a man’s unimpaired ayuh.3¥ 


An ayuh can also leave the person to whom it belongs4®: SB. 3, 5, 1, 32 “‘he 
bestows (on him) that ayuh which had run away;’4! SB. 13, 5, 2, 10 ‘“ayuh and the 
gods depart from those Who . . . speak impure speech”; TB. 2, 5, 8, 7; cf. also To. 
1, 2,3, 2. VS. 4, 15 (quoted at SB. 3, 2, 2, 23 mentions the in itself comprehensible 
belief that the ayuh. like thought, atman, eyesight etc. breath excepted—leave a 
sleeping person temporarily, 

In RV. 1, 24, 


Ll Varun 
(cf. 2, 27, 11 and es 


690 = 2 
41s besought not to take away the ppeaker's bala 
pecially 1,25,12 where he is implored to prolong “‘our ayumsi” : 
37. I refer to m 

IV. p. 87 ff 


See J. Gonda, The ritual functions and significance of grasses in the 
religion of the Veda, Am 


Sterdam Acad. 1985, ch. XIetc., especially 
p. 205. 


y Stylistic repetition in the Veda, Amsterdam Acad. 1959, ch. 


38. 


39. Compare, in Latin, a 

40. Also in Homer (Iliad 5, 685). 

41. Ifpradhanvat is to be read: see J. Eggeling, The Satapatha-Brahmana 
translated, IT, Oxford 1885, 2Delhi 1963, p. 118, fn. 6. 


42. L. Renou, E. V, p. V, Paris 1959, p. 94 translated “durée de vie’: rather 
‘complete duration of life’’, 


CVuUM Consumere (Lucretius, 3, 1430). 
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not exactly ‘‘our Lebenstage verlangern”, Geldner). In AVS. 8, 2, 17 the person 
addressed, functioning as a barber, is requested not to steal the speakers’ ayuh, i.e. 
to kill them untimely (before the ayuh is complete); see also 8, 4, 1548, (See also 
TB, 3, 10, 3, 1; AiB. 7, 23, 1; 3; 4; VS. 4, 23 (quoted SB. 3, 3, 1, 12);18, 49 (quoted 
$B. 9. 4, 2. 17): $B. 13, 2, 1, 6; 13,2,2,15). From SB. 11,3,3,1 it appears that one 
could also, as a result of a ritual omission, cut off one night from one’s own ayuh; 
then that night belongs to Death. A man’s a@yuh can be interrupted in the middle 
by a bond bound by Nirrti, the goddess of decay and perdition; if it is loosened, 
he lives (TS. 4, 2, 5, 3). Ifthe pravargya ritual was performed at the first soma 
cra kettle would burn up the yajamana’s offspring, cattle, and 
adual process) and he would be liable to die away (SB. 14, 2, 2, 
q limited duration of life (avuh) of an individual see JB. 2, 


sacrifice, the mahav 
ayuh (no doubt a gr 
45). For references to 
272.3, 101. 

Mention of prolongation of life by ritual m 
as a result of divine favour is also often made. The most used verb is pratirati 
(pratarayati) which etymologically and literally means ‘“‘to cause to pass over, to 
cross”’ and is also used for ‘“‘to further, increase, extend etc.” : RV 1, 89, 2 (also 
VS. 25, 15 etc,) deva na ayuh pra tirantu jivase («* ... in order to live”, i.e. ** ...not 
to die prematurely”’); 1, 44, 6; 1, 113, 16; 8, 48, 43 10, 85, 19 (of the moon, cf. SB. 
13. 2, 6, 11) and RV. 1, 34, 11: 1, 94, 16; 1, 125, 13 6: 3, 53, 7; 8, 18, 22; 8, 44,39, 
9. 80, 2: 9, 93, 5; 9, 96, 145 10, 62, 11; TB. 2, 5, 1, 3; 2.7, 17625 3) Onl ihe life 
of the sacrifice); 13, 12, 5, 10; for yi-tirati see, e. g., RV. 1, 144, 5; 10, 144 (where 
ayuh is coupled with vayah ‘vigorous age’). In RV. 1, 10, 11 the period added is 
called “new” (navyam); cf. 10, 59, 1. At I, 116, 10 the verb occurs in connexion 
with a man who is restored to youth. An impressive periodically recurrent natural 
phenomenon (dawn, RV. 1, 113, 16; ef. 7, 77, 5) or a religious experience (consump- 
tion of soma,44, 8, 48. 11) signify an extension of ayuh (not necessarily ‘‘a new 
day”, Geldner); in RV. 19, g5, 19 itis the moon which lengthens man’s life (cf. 
TS. 2, 2, 5, 3); he who knows that this luminary is born again obtains ayuh (TB. 
a, 9, dy 4). 

For other expressions see, ©. &-> RV. 1, 96, 8 (rasate); 1, 116, 19 (vahanta); 8, 
18, 18 (draghiya); 3, 62, 15 (vardhayan); 10, 18,2 (prataram dha-); TB. 3, 2, 6, 4; 
SB. 1, 2, 1, 19; 21 ‘“‘to impart The man who 
“has arisen ayusa’’ (VS. 4, 28, quo 


reach) an increased ayuh characterized by 
yus ca...bhiitim ca, here the second noun means ““pros- 


43. In AVS. 12, 4, 284 
perity” rather than ««orowth’’(Whitney’s translation)—Compare in Greek, 
e.g., Iliad 19, 27; Odyssey 9, 523; Aesch. Prom. 862. 


44. As to RV. 8, 48,1 Od, thisis nota sort of accusativus cum infinitivo 
construction (cf. Renou, E. V. P. IX, p. 124), but both indram and 


pratiram depend on emi (double accusative). 


eans or socio-religious merits or 


(add) a long extension’? (prasiti)- 
ted SB. 3, 3, 3, 14) has arisen ‘with (in order to 
a long life’? (Mahidhara), or ‘with longer 
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life’? (Griffith), or also ‘“‘with new life” (Eggeling). The ritual use of the word 
ayuh for the benefit of a person who is ill is prescribed at PB. 7, 1, 11. 


Intelligible enough, the adjective dirgha ‘long’? isin this connexion often 
found e.g’, RV. 1, 53, 11; 1, 96, 8; 1, 119, 6; 3, 7, 1; 10, 14,14; 10, 36, 14 where 
dirgham ayuh is coupled with sarvatatim “‘completeness, perfection’’;4#5 AVS. 12, 
1, 62; TB. 2, 5, 8, 12; JB. 1, 362 ete. (cf. AVS. 7. 33, 1); $B, 10,2. 6,6 “and that 
is sarvam ayuh, for it is long, it is unending, and when people here say, ‘may thy 
ayuh be long !, mayest thou reach thy sarvam ayuh !, it is as much as to say, “may 
that Joka (place of recognized safety and sanctity, here the ‘immortal? light)#® be 
thine !”’ (as to the ‘identity’ of ayuh and light see SB. 14, 1, 1, 33; 14, 1, 2, 26; 14, 
3, 2, 31). The compound dirghayu(s) ‘living long’47 occurs, e.g., RV. 8, 70,7 
(as an epithet of Indra); TB. 3,9, 19, 3; the rather frequent derivative dirghay- 


utva*®—which is accompanied by a reference to ‘“‘a hundred autumns’’ in RV. 10, 
85, 39; AVS. 1, 35, 1; 3,5, 4; 4, 10, 7; 5, 28, 1 etc.—occurs, e.g., RV. 10, 62, 2; 
AVS. 1, 22, 2;2 


> 2,4, 1; VS. 18, 6 (coupled with jivatu “life” (in abstracto); TB. 1, 
2, 1,19 and 2, 5, 7,2 (with Sataésarada); 2,7, 7, 7; 3, 7, 6, 22 (where the sun is 
Fit); SB. 1, 9, 1, 13: $Gs. 1. 28, 9 (with jivase). 


Because man’s ayuh is (commonly regarded as) a period of a hundred 
years and man has a hundred indri 


yani, he can by ritual means that are characteri- 
zed by that number become firmly founded (pratitisthati) on ayuh and indriya 
TS. 3, 3, 4, 3; cf. also 7,2, 1,4; TB. 1, 8, 2, 2; 1, 8, 9, 1; 3, 8, 5, 4; 3, 8, 20, 3; 3, 
9, 14, 4; 3, 12, 5, 8; cf. also TS. 2, 3, 2, 1): the term pratistha represents the idea 
of steadiness for which Vedic man was eager; a man who is apratisthitah is without 
foundation, without security and immunity.4® This explains why one confers 
ayuh and pratistha "pon oneself by means of the sacrifice after the oblation to 
Agni Svistakrt (TS. 1, 6, 11, 6. 1, 7, 4, 1). 


Attention may be drawn tothe use of the verb dha—‘to place, lay in, help to, 
bestow on, impart to, effect”, which ic 


his also often found with objects such as retas 
“semen”? (RV. 1, 128, 3), Sarbham “embryo” (9, 74, 5), annam “food” (10, 79, 5), 
vayas “vigour”? (66, 4), nama ‘a name”? (5, 3, 10) and soon. At RV. 1, 53, 11 it 
1s used in connexion with the idea of prolongation of life : ‘through thee (O Indra) 
Swing On) ourselves (dadhanah) (our) life-time 2yE0) AMEINEE 


said to dispose o 


45. On this Passage see Gonda, Selected Studies, IL, p. 499. 

46. See Gonda, Loka, Amsterdam Acad. 1966, p. 40. 

47. Compare, in Latin, the compounds J/ongaevus ‘aged, of great age” and 
longaevitas « ‘longevity’? in Old Icel., Jangaer ‘‘of great age’’. 

48. Explained as dirghakalavartyayusya (Sayana, on TB. 2, 5, 7, 1). 


49. Irefer to my article on this term, in Selected Studies, p. 338 ff., especially 
p. 352, 
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and to give (dha-) ayuh 


(prataram) uncommonly long (draghivah)”’; 10, 115, 8. See also SB, 13, 1, 1, 4 
13, 1, 5, 6; 13,2, 5, 3:13, 4, 1, 15; 13, 4,2, 10 and especially 14, 1, 3,19 ‘‘he 
thus lays avuh in himself and thus attains sarvam ayuh’. In AVS. 6, 4, 1, 3 the 
gods are implored to bestow (dhatta) ayuh with a view to further living (prataram 
jivase). In RV. 10, 170, | Stirya is expected to bestow on the sacrificer uninjured 
(unbroken, avihrutam) a@yuh. Since the persons concerned are still alive, these 
prayers must refer to prolongation of life. “(See also AVS. 12, 1, 22 (pranam ayur 
dadhatu); 7, 53, 6; 7, 82, 2; 9,4, 22; 19, 64, 4; TS. 6, 5, 2, 3;, TB: 1,.4,.3, 05 3,72; 
8, 4: SB. 13. 4. 1, Oe 12, 7, 3, 5): Sometimes, however, the v2rb kAr—is used : 
AVS. 6, 78, 3 (where Tvastar is the subject and dirgham ayuh the object); 1, 32; 
1; 7, 33, 1. AVS. 7, 53, 3 is very instructive : Agniis besought to take the izyuh 
of a person who is dangerously ill, which has been put aside at a distance, from 
the lap of the goddess of perdition and the officiant intends to cause it to enter 
the patient : the ayuh is here also something that can be handled. 


It is worth while to consider also the active part taken by the gods in the 
bestowal or prolongation of the ayuh of human beings. The ayuvh is quite intelli- 
gibly “settled, appointed, given by the gods” (devahitam, RV. 1, 89,8: for the 
use of the verb dha—see above) and it is man’s desire to reach it (vi-as-, ibidem); 
cf. also 1, 89, 2). For him who fears death one should offer to Prajapati an 
oblation containing a hundred gold krsnala berries; then Prajapati, who had 
instituted this sacrifice on behalf of the gods, will bestow ayuh upon him and he 
sarvam ayur eti (KS. 11, 4: 148, 10-18 etc.; cf. TS. 2,3, 2,1f.5°). In RV. 8, 
54, 7 Indra, who is invited to be a source of refreshing food, is probably believed 
to preside over the ayuh of men (‘it is by or with him’’). In 10, 100, 5 Brhaspati— 
a god often described as a supporter or protector (RV. 2, 23, 4 ff., 14; 5, 42, 7 aL: 
42, 11, etc., especially 2, 95, 1 £2 2) 26, 3)—is said to be the one who prolongs 
(our) ayuh, a function which 1, 10, 11 is supposed to be Indra’s; 1, 94, 16 Agni’s; 
1, 157, 4 the Agvins’; 10, 186, | Vayu’s—for his relations and identity with the 
10, 16, 3; SB. 6, 2, 2, 6; 7, 1, 2, 5:9, 3; 1, 3—in AVS. 113, 2, 
Savitar is requested to give a long ayuh to the bride and her 
421A, Dye 75)—this iberal (RV. 6, 50, 8) god of happiness 

wed amrtatvam 


breath see, e.g., RV. 
37 that of Strya.5? 


partner (AVS. 14, 1, 4 
(5, 82, 3 ete.), the one who frightens away all evil (5, 82, 4 f.), besto 
men their successive lives ( jivita; 4, 54, 2)—; Yama, the 


upon the gods and gave 
ng in order 


ruler of the deceased, is besought to give along ayuh among the livi 
to continue life (AVS. 18, 2, 33 of. RV. 10, 14, 14); Bhava and Sarva, two aspects 


of Rudra, are invoked to be gracious, to yield protection to drive away discomfort 
(AVS. 8, 2, 7); at TS. 3, 4, 11, 2 h Rudra is implored not 


I refer to Caland, Altindische Zauberei (‘Wunschopfer’), p. 71 ff. 


50. 
51. One should not follow H. P. Schmidt, Brhaspati und Indra, Wiesbaden 
1968, p. 119 in saying that any god can be said to fulfil this duty. 
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to “‘harm us in our children and a@yuh’’; Dhatar,5? the god whose task it is to 


perform the process denoted by dha-, i.e. to give things their place, to found, 
establish, institute, is AVS. 18, 4, 48 “to prolong our ayuh’’, but RV. 10, 18, 5 
to arrange the ayiimsi of those who are alive so that the younger one does not 
leave the older one (cf., e.g., also TS. 3, 3, 5, 1; 3). For Tvastar, a skilful divine 
artisan, being implored to make a long ayuh for those addressed see RV. 10, 18, 
6 (cf. AVS. 12, 2, 24). Soma is declared to give ayuh, e.g., AiA. 5, 3, 2; Aditi 
TB. 1, 4, 3, 1; AiB. 5, 27, 4; 7, 3, 2: Usas RV. 1, 113, 17. However, in AVS. 10, 2, 
15 the question as to who helped man in obtaining clothing, his ayuh, strength 
and swiftness (notice the combination) is left unanswered. 


Elsewhere attention has been drawn’’58 to the ‘identification’ of the year with 
a full span of human life in MS. 4,6, 8:91, 12; KS. 10, 4: 128, 13; 11, 8: 154, 
10; “let not a year pass by without worshipping, for the year means ayuh; thus she 
confers amrtam ayuh upon himself” (SB. 11, 7, 1, 3). This ‘identification’ (cf. SB. 
4,1, 4, 1054) seems to imply that what as acomplete time-cycle is the year (cf., 
e. g., SB. 11, 1, 2, 12) is homologous to or corresponds with the ayuh in human 
life or existence, because both are aspects of completeness or totality. By means of 


a gift of twelve55 young cows ayuh is secured in TB. 1, 8, 2. 4. 


The ayuh concept is also ‘identified’ with prana which expresses the idea of 
“‘vital breath’’ 


* AIB. 2, 38, 13 prano va ayuh (cf. $B. 9, 2, 3, 16) and prana with 
ayuh : SB. 5, 2, 4,10 yo vai Pranah sa ayuh; in 8, 7,3, 20 they are said to be 
the same (samanam) (otherwise, however, but closely related 8,7, 3, 11; cf. also 
9, 3, 3, 125 12, 2, 2,5 for prana ritually producing yuh see 12, 1, 1, 11).®* As to 
their relation see also AiB. 8, 25, 2: not before (the end of) his ayuwh vital breath 
leaves him; TS. 3, 3,4,2 by means of the formula ‘“‘prana must come to us from 
afar’’ one bestows ayuh and Prana upon oneself’’; 5, 3, 7,3. Both are indeed of 
fundamental importance and essential to existence as a living being; ‘‘as long as 
there is prana in this body there is ayuh’’ (Kausitaki, quoted by Sayana on PB. 
I, 1,17). By means of appropriate formulae the officiants successively bestow 
indriyam (‘power of the Senses’), prana and apana, virya (‘‘virtue and manly 
energy”), vital breath, ojas (“authority and creativeness’’), @fman upon a person 
who is ill; the result is that these Singly co-operate in bestowing his ayuh on him, 
52. On Dhitar in 


AVPar, 37, 9, 3 see Gonda, Pasan and Sarasvati, p. 99. 
53. Gonda, Prajapati and the year, p. 48. 
34. See ibidem, p. 55. 


55. For twelve 4S a number (cf., e.g., TS. 5, 4, 8, 6) ofthe year see Gonda, 
ibidem, p. 21 ff. 

56. Compare, in Greek, the ¢ 
festing itself in breath a 
(Iliad 16, 453: Odyssey 


ombination psuché ‘‘the principle of life mani- 
nd leaving a dying person’? and aion ‘‘lifetime’’ 
9, 523). 
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i.e. in prolonging his ayuh (TS. 2,3, 12, 3 f.). That means that this prolongation 
is ensured, if the other characteristic qualities have been ‘‘put into’’ the patient. 


Not infrequently, ayui is indeed combined and co-ordinated with other 
terms denoting a faculty, quality or other characteristic of a human being. Accord- 
ing to RV. 10, 85, 39 (AVS. 14, 2, 2) Agni, who had _ possessed the bride before her 
mortal husband, gave her back together with ayuh (for her) and varcas, ‘‘brilliant 
energy’? (sce also TB. 1, 2, 1, 14; 19; 21; 1, 7, 9, 5; 2, 7, 7,5 f5 3, 7, 6.15 f3 SB. 
2, 3, 4, 24: 8, 3. 4, 83 AVS. 19, 58, 1); her husband will be dirghayuh. In AVS. 
5,9, 8 the a@yuwh-maker and the two mistresses of ayuh are besought, not only to 
protect the speaker but, in all probability, also to produce§™ (for him) ayuh, force 
(balam), action (krtam), achievement (Artyam), purposeful non-discursive thought 
(manisam)®® and faculty of the senses (indriyam), which are obviously given by 
these divine authorities together and collectively. In the text for some one’s 
continued life AVS. 8, 1 st. 3 reads as follows : ‘“‘Here (be) thy life-principle (asuh), 
vital breath (prapah), a@yuh, mind (spirit, manah) ....°°, which evidently are 
regarded as the main ‘components’ of a man’s personality requisite for 
making empirical existence possible, because there follows: ‘-We bear thee up 
from Nirrti’s fetters....’’ But he who grasps a peron’s varcas, fiery energy (tejah), 
prana and ayuh makes him fall downward (16, 8, 1 ff.). When, in 18, 2, 46, a man 
is urged to go to the Fathers, the poet enumerates his breaths called prana, apana, 
and vyana, as well as ayuh and eyesight, probably to give him to understand that 
these will fail him before he reaches that destination. In 19, 71, 1 those who are 
urged to go to the brahma world are requested to give (transfer ?) to the person 
speaking (his) ayuh, vital breath, (generation of) offspring, cattle, renown, prop- 
erty and brahminical energy and illustriousness. However, in 18, 2, 23 ayuh does 
not seem to be on the same footing with the other characteristic qualities ofa 
human being, but rather to be of primary importance, because the person speaking 
has ‘“‘called up ayuh with a view to®® (give directions to, to determine the func- 
tions of ?) ayuh, practical ingenuity (Aratve), adroitness (daksaya), life (jivase)”’ 
of the person addressed (cf. st. 21a). At TS. 4, 7, 10, 2, it is the author’s wish 
that his a@yuh, just like his animals, sense organs etc. may be well managed through 
the sacrifice. Other relevant places are the mantra PB. 1, 9 isa trja ayusa varcase 
ca; 16, 3, 6; TS. 3, 1, 8, 1 where ayuh heads a long enumeration of forms of 
breath, organs of sense, etc. which includes also trunk, limbs, offspring, house and 
the person speaking himself as the last item, which, as often elsewhere, is consi- 





-___-_- OO 


57. As to ud and the following accusatives remember verbs such as utpadayati, 


udbhavayati which occur in later texts. 
58. See J. Gonda, The vision of the Vedic poets, The Hague 1963, p. 51 ff. 
59. For the fundamental meaning of the dative see Gonda, Lingua 11 (1962), 


p. 141 ff. (= Selected Studies, I, p. 34 ff.). 
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: . ce fO 4 

items; ) 

dered to be of a comprehensive nature and to encompass cage arate ae 

nee 2 (shorter with some variation, but similar), Ayuh ee hate: Gee 
» V5 <8 - MS. 2, 4, 1, 4 o ; 

in TB. 1, 1, 1, 2 f. (ApS. 12, 22, 8; ight, hearing (cf. 

anaes oe earth unite ye both ayuh, the three breaths, eyesigh 


V : Id quicken 
Iso VS. 9, 21 quoted SB. 5,2. 1 4), mind, (speech); these ye shou 

a ° 9 > 9 ? 

for me. 


7 upled with 
Ina series of prayers for prosperity TB. 3, 7, 6, 6 say aus (tejah), 
adyam “‘the possibility of eating food” just as brahma Wi A eeliaa 
neuen with authority (ojah), the third estate with Pee aeehical orean 
(pusti). In 3,10,5,1 it is associated with manah “mind, onl 61 just as brahma 
in which the processes of thought, will and feeling ne Scotian name with form 
with ksatram, ojah with force (balam), eyesight wit t an inspired sage—is born 
(riipam)°? * according to RV. eur se aig aaa “er 7, 23,3 the paricadasa- 
together with his manah (cf. also $B. 3,2, 2, 23). In At ‘i rit (SB. 5,4, 1, 4), and 
stoma—which, as a protector, is connected with royal - pa asked not to take 
is supposed to free nobility (ksatram) from death (8, 4, : indriyam, the tristubh 
the speaker’s ayuh, just as Indra js implored not to take on 45.6 3 the order is 
not to take his energy (viryam). In VS. 7, 28, quoted nr ee a ' omplete span 
manah, ojah, ayuh, (generation of) offspring. The ee a occurs, e. g., RV. 1, 
of life (Gyuh) and (generation of) offspring, variouly ee ae 2-7 99 2: 9, 4, 22; 
53, 115 1, 113, 17;63 4, 116, 19; 1, 125, 1; 1, 132, 5; AVS. 4, 39, age ee 3, 4, 24; 
TS. 1, 1, 7, I; 2, 6, 9, 7; +=TB. 2,5, 8,9; 3,3, 10, 2; 3,5, 10, 4; a eddreeced 
3, 5, 3, 18; 3, 6,1, 18: AVS. 18,4, 62 isa prayer for ayuh and offspring 
to the Fathers. 


As to the other Indo-Ey 
meaning “long duration”? 


of time (that has elapsed 


= ith the 
ropean languages,®* the Avestan ayu occurs Pie a 
at Y es 20 and to express the idea of aa a oad 
up toa definite point)” in Yt. 8, 11; 10, 74. 


ere igher rank, 
60. For other examples see, e.g., Gonda, Prajapati’s rise to hig 

Leiden 1986, Index, p. 199, s. v. last place. . a eee 
61. On Manah see J. Gonda, The Creator and his Spirit, in Wie 

_ die Kunde Sudasiens, 27 (1983), p. 5 ff. re 

62. See M. Falk, Nama-ripa and dharma-ripa, nee ae cuaeh teal 
63. Ihave my doubts about the correctness of ‘“‘a life pro 

Progeny”’ (Renou, E. V. Pp. III, p. 53). Fee the 
64. IT abstain from entering into a discussion of the pea pase a 

related words: see, e.g., Hj. Frisk, Griechisches etymolog 

terbuch, T, Heidelberg 1954-1960, p. 35 f.; 49. 
65. 


r 1905, 
Cf. e.g., Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches ise eee : 
p. 33; [. Gershevitch, The Avestan hymn to Mithra, Cam 
109; 268. 
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Greek aion means likewise a “period of existence’, not something like ‘vital 
power’’ according to Aristoteles’ definition : ‘‘the length of the period that encom- 
passes the time of the existence of each (living being) is called aion” (De Caelo 279 
a 25)§6_and also ‘“‘age, generation’, and ‘‘a space of time that is clearly defined 
and marked out,’’ rarely ‘“‘one’s life or destiny’’, often ‘‘a long space of time, all 
one’s life (long)’’, and sometimes (opposed to chronos ‘‘time’’), ‘‘eternity’’,®? 
The Latin aevus and aevum, opposed to the word for (a moment or brief space of) 
time (tempus) denotes ‘‘(duration of) time’’, hence ‘‘duration of (an individual’s) 
life, lifetime, age’’, sometimes also ‘uninterrupted, never-ending time’’; its deriv- 
ative aetas ‘time or period of life (with or without reference to its different stages), 
space of time, age’’.68 The Gothic aiws serves to translate Gr. aion in the mean- 


ings “‘time’’ (see above) and ‘‘eternity’’.® 
The conclusion may therefore be that, as far as we are able to see, this word 


group has originally not denoted such ideas as ‘‘vital power, vitality or vigour’, 


but something like ‘‘full length of existence’ or ‘‘duration filled with existence’’. 





66. On the concept in general see Stadtmiiller, in Saeculum, Miinchen, 2, p. 
315 ff.; on the theological sense of the word Owen, inJ ournal of Theol. 


Studies, Oxford, 37, P. 265 ff.; 390 fff. 
67. The adjectiv aionios means ‘Jasting for an age, perpetual, eternal’ and 


even ‘‘timeless’’. 
68. For some particulars see A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire ¢tymolo- 


gique de la langue Jatine, I, Paris 1951, p. 23 f. 
69. German relatives are often elements of religious and legal terminology; 
see W. H. Vogt, in Beitrage zur Geschichteder deutschen Sprache and 


Literatur, Halle a. 8., 58, p. 1. ff. 
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THE JAKA DOLOG INSCRIPTION OF KRTANAGARA 


LOKESH CHANDRA 


General Observations. 


at Simpang 
The Sanskrit inscription on the base of the Jaka Dolog vere a eee 
(Surabaya) has been discussed for nine decades since it was no 


. 398), Kern (1910), 
in 1981. Eminent historians of Indonesia, like Brandes (1898), Kern ( 
Krom (1913, 


| rg 
1919), Bosch (1920), Poerbatjaraka (ede), MMoens Se ae pe 
(1959), have treated it at length. In a recent discussion, Nihom in iis Ge 
Specify the type of Tantric Buddhism followed by King ee site of 
supposed to be an adherent of a ‘Hevajra’ cult, and to locate the “ stipe iad 
the Jaka Dolog statue at Candi Jawi. Nihom is right that there is ‘no 
fora Kalacakra cult in Indonesia. 


Nomenclature of Tantras : 
priate understandin 
it is to be noted th 
bore specific chara 
Indian Classificatj 
kriya, carya, yog 


Choice of nomenclature is crucial he an — 
& of the tantra followed by Krtanagara. an aus seas. Seas 
at Tantric Buddhism had several distinct pee Pyare) goes 
Cteristics and they were classified in India itself. ager al | 
On, the Tibetan tradition divides the Tantras into fou 


aand a division has a main deity : 
nuttara-yoga. Each IVIS1L S l 
kriya-tantras 


Amitabha 
Carya-tantras Vairocana 
yoga-tantras Mahavairocana 


anuttara-yoga tantras 


+t aja, Vajrapani, etc. 
G@) yogi-tantras (maha yoga-tantras in Atisa) Guhyasamaja, Vajrap 
(ii) yOgini-tantras 


hich the second group pertains to Heruka (i.e. Aksobhya) : 
(a) Sarnvara (Toh. 368-415) 

(b) Hevajra (Toh. 417-432) 

(c) Buddhakapala (Toh. 424) 

(d) Mahamaya (Toh. 425) 

(e) Arali (Toh. 426-427) 
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(iii) Neither yogi nor yogini-tantras 
Nama-sangiti 
Kalacakra 


Two parallel lines of development emerge out of the above. The evolution 
of deities (a) based on Light, the rays radiating from the samadhi of Sakyamuni, 
and (b) the predominance of arcane elements, the esoteric (guhya of Guhya- 
samaja), the yogi and yogini groupings, culminating in a transcendence into 
Kalacakra and the non-aligned Nama-sangiti which cannot be assigned to any 
deity from the text itself and was hence associated with several deities. The 
evolution of Light was from Amitabha (“Infinite Light’), to Rocana in the 
Avatamégakasutras, to Wairocana in the carya-tantras, to Ekjksara Cakravartin 
in the ritual texts, and to Mahavairocana in the yoga-tantras. Amitabha sits on 
a peacock and developed in the North-West of India, and hence the Peacock 
Throne in Iran till recent times. Rocanais the Daibutsu at Nara asa political 
symbol. Vairocana pertains to amala-vijnana and Mahavairocana to sasvata- 
jana. They form the pair of Mandalas, the Twin Mandala of Japanese Mantra- 
yana (Shingon), and they are non-dual (advaya). The second part of the Sang 
Hyang Kamahayanikan (SHK) refers to the Five Buddhas of the Vajradhatu 


mandala, beginning with Mahavairocana. In fact the second partis Advaya- 


sadhana (colophon of ms. B on p. 70), pointing to the non-duality ofthe two 


Vairocanas. 

The arcane tradition essentially centred around the Aksobhya of Guhya- 
In the anuttara-tantras, Samvara/Cakrasamvara 
Hevajra and Heruka have been used 
14: Hevajra in lines 3, 20 but 


samaja of the mahayoga-tantras. 
and Hevajra/Heruka were the main deities. 
synonymously in the Nispanna-yogavali (text p. 
Heruka in lines 13, 17, Heruka-catustaya on page 20 line 2 but Hevajra-catustaya 


on p. 21 line 16). This was the most esoteric system. It was anuttara and niruttara, 
unsurpassable. A precise nomenclature of tantra constellations helps to specify 
Nihom’s (485) assumption that two tantric constellations of Aksobhya and 


Vairocana were practised by King Krtangara. The King did not follow the cycles 


of Samvara and Hevajra. 

Jaka Dolog : name and function. The name Jaka Dolog has been translated 
as Doddy Fatty (Hall 1968 : 73). Jaka in Javanese means ‘hoofdperson : principal 
or central figure’, and dolog means ‘plump’. Iam inclined to seein Jaka, the 
Sanskrit yaksa, Pali yakkha, Prakrit jakkha. The yaksas were nagara-devatas, 
city-deities and were represented as fatty statues. Jaka Dolog could have been 
the Deity of Unified Java, yaksa of the Four Dvipas (Compare caturdvip-esvaro 
in verse 10 of the inscription). Kern (1910: 187) has interpreted it as an image 
of Mahaksobhya and Poerbatjaraka (1922 : 426) follows him. The inscription says 
that it was consecrated a second time by the King at Wurara cemetry, according to 
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Mahaksobhya (mahaksobhy-anuriipatdh) rise, at an auspicious moment, for the 
well-being of the people, of his family, because the country was united (Asity- 
ekibhava-karanat). The second consecration was a thanks-giving that the country 
had remained united, a political feat achieved by the father of the King. It points 
to a fair likelihood that the image was conceived of as a nagara-devata, a symbol 
of national unity, and jaka carries these reminiscences. What is the meaning of 
M ahak sobhy-anurupatah ? The word Mahaksobhya is not attested anywhere in the 
Sanskrit, Tibetan or Japanese traditions. There are several forms of Aksobhya : 
as the simplest form he is one of the Five Buddhas of the Vajradhatu : two-armed 


and touches the earth (bhiimisparéa mudra). In fact the Five Buddhas represent 
the five stages of Enlightenment : 


Aksobhya a firm unshakable resolve to achieve enlightenment 

Ratnasambhava the emergence (sambhava) of mind for potential light/ illumina- 
tion symbolised by a jewel (ratna). 

Amitabha the infinite light is attained through samadhi, and hence in 
samadhi-mudra 

Amoghasiddhi siddhi accomplished as the summum of tantras. 

Mahavairocana 


the perfect (agri) Enlightenment (bodhi) represented by the 
bodhyagri mudra. 


Aksobhya is imperturbable, unshakable, the abiding and lasting, the unfai- 
ling and unalterable, the enduring forever, the prime permanence. All this was 
related to the land, the Earth, in the earth-touching (bhimi-sparga) mudra. It 
well correlates to the abiding unity of the land (bhiimi), the nation. The Earth- 
Goddess emerges at the feet of Harihara who blesses the king and queen for the 
continuing Stability of their dominions (Pal 1975 : 66 pl. 9). It seems that the 
Jaka Dolog is an image of Aksobhya, conceived of as the permanent unity of the 
country, and Mahaksobhya represents the esoteric system of the Guhyasamaja, 
Which is a mahayoga-tantra, The word maha was prefixed to more evolved forms 
of deities in the continuing processes of Buddhist theogony : ¢.g. Pratisara became 
Mahapratisarg, The first verse of the inscription reads Tathagatam. . .sarva- 
skandh-atiguhya-stham. The adjective atiguhya stands for Guhya-samaja, also 
termed Tathagata-guhyaka. As an epithet of Tathagata it defines the system. The 
earlier image of Aksobhya was reé-consecrated according to the esoteric rites of 
Mahaksobhya (Mahak sobhy-anuriipatan), as Aksobhya was a favourite deity of 
Krtanagara. 


Several instances of Statues ded 
In the classical Hindi-Buddhist worl 
eign state and sanctifying Scriptures, 
spiritual manifestations. 
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icated to the stability of the state can be cited. 
, an integral interdependence bound a sover- 

The state found revitalising syntheses in 
Buddhist rites stabilised emperium in China and Japan. 
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As early as A.D. 402-409, Kumarajiva translated the Karumikaraja-sutra, a sutra 
for the protection of the country by benevolent kings. Ceremonies of this sutra 
were national events in Japan from the seventh century onwards (Visser 1935 : 13). 
In A.D. 746 Emperor Shomu_ ordered it ‘‘to be expounded for the strength and 
maintenance of the dynasty, the rest of the State, and the welfare of the people” 
(Visser 1935:117). During the T’ang dyansty Buddhist sitras were used for ‘‘the 
benefit aud advantage of the state’’ (Ch’en 1964:218). The Vaisgravana-kalpa (T 
1247) by Amoghavajra, adds in the colophon that during the ‘grand troubles of the 
Five Kingdom’, one tried in vain during eight months all sorts of other ceremonies. 
Only the rite prescribed in this text proved efficacious for stabilising the country. 


In A. D. 587 Prince Shotoku built the Shitennoji Temple at Osaka in honour 
of the Four Lokapalas to overcome the rival Mononobe and Nakatome clans 
(Matsunaga 1969 : 40 n. 102). In Japan, Ichiji Kinrin or Ekaksara Cakravarti is 
a form of Vairocana who is identical with the Vairocana described in the Kawi 
text Sang Hyang Nagabayusutra (Bosch 1929: 131). The Japanese emperor Shomu 
issued a rescript in A. D. 743 ordering the construction of the gigantic statue 
(daibutsu) of Vairocana, 16 metres in height, at the Todaitji monastery in his 
attempt to unify the nation in an awareness of its power, as an ‘‘apt symbol of the 
emperor as the controlling head of the state’’ (Kobayashi 1975: 22), as ‘“‘an espe- 
cially valuable political and religious symbol’? (Kobayashi 1975 : 25) to consoli- 
date the sovereignty of the nation in a harmony of the emperor and his people on 
the deeper spiritual levels of a shared awareness: it was a ‘Grand National 
Temple’. When the old capital at Nara was abandoned and a new capital was 
established at Kyoto in A. D. 794, the Toji temple was an integral part ofine 
metropolitan masterplan. It was “intended to invoke the protection of the divini- 
ties and thereby to assure the peace and prosperity’? (Sawa 1972: 130) of the 
kingdom. It was placed in charge of Kobo daishi himself, the great master who 
introduced Mantiayana Buddhism with its central deity of Vairocana. The temple 
termed Kyo-o-gokoku-ji ‘temple for the protection of the state’, 


was significantly 
s the Toji (To=east, ji=temple) as 1t was 


Which popularly came to be known a 
built on the east side of the city gate. 


Observations on the Inscription 

In the second verse, the reading is anvatas sarvasiddhim va vande *ham. The 
first word anvatah can be antatah in apodosis to adav in verse I. Firstly I pay 
homage to the Tathagata who is anembodiment of jiana and finally (antatah). 
I salute Sarvasiddhi, that is Amoghasiddhi. Amoghasiddhi is the final of the 
Five Buddhas in the 22nd chapter of the Amoghapasa-sttra as well as in the 
Vajradhatu-mandala of the Tattva-sangraha. The final part of the Tattva-sangraha 
is devoted to all kinds of transcendent and worldly siddhis. 
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The name Jangala in verse 6 reminds of Kuru-jangala, north-west of Hastina- 
pura. It was included in Kuruksetra. Pafjalu brings to mind Pajficala, originally 
north and west of Delhi. South Pajficala was the kingdom of King Drupada 
whose daughter Draupadi was married to the Pandavas. Verse 7 begins dina-yasmat 
(Kern, but Krom reads kintu yasmat). If Kern’s reading dina yasmat is accepted 
it would mean ‘‘from the day (dinat) ‘“‘Visnuvardhana ruled the land, the country 
was united, and now his son could devote his energies to the promotion of dharma 
and for stabilising the gains of his father (verse 9), and whereas (yathaiva) he 
was engaged in the restoration of religious foundations, he reconsecrated the image 


at Wurara cemetry. It was not a transfer but a simple re-dedication according to 
more powerful esoteric rites. 


Nihom (488) translates ajanma-parisuddhanga (verse 8) as “the who has a 
body diminished since birth’’, and continues to add: ‘“‘This is certainly not the 
easiest reading’’. He arrives at this meaning on the basis of MW. who translates 
parisuddha ‘cleaned, purified, pure, cleared of, paid; acquitted, discharged, 
MBh.; Kav.; Pur.; (ifc) diminished by, that from which a part has been taken 
away, MBh’’. In Sanskrit the root gudh means “‘to pay, to clear (debts). This 
has been taken from PW : sad-bhaga parisuddha ‘‘von dem das sechstel (fiir den 
Fiirstan) abgezogen ist”? MBh. 13.5550. It refers to the fact that the sixth part due 
to the state as tax has been deducted. It is a specific term of state revenue and does 
not apply to the body. The verse in the MBh. 13.113.16 (Pune ed.) reads : 


sad-bhaga-parisuddham ca krser bhagam uparjitam| 
vaisyo dadad dvijatibhyah pipebhyah parimucyate|| 


A vaigya who donates to brahmanas, from earned agricultural income after 
the due sixth part has been paid as state revenue, is absolved of sins. The income 
donated has to be pure to earn merit. Thus the word parisuddha can never mean 
that Visnuvardhana was “‘physically compromised’’. The virtuous qualities of King 
Visnuvardhana are lauded : he was of pious inclination since birth, kind, dedicated 
to dharma, and moreover a joy to kings by his might and prowess in uniting the 
Land that pleased the people; by ushering in an era of peace and prosper‘ty. Just . 
i father Visnuvardhana was innately pure and pious, so was his son Krtanagara 
by virtue of his knowledge : jaana-raimi-visuddhangah. Krtanagara had under- 
Bone Consecrations and the luminosity of knowledge had made him devout and 
dedicated to dharma, The words parisuddhanga and visuddhanga applied to father 
end SOn stress their fervent devotion, dedication and commitment to national 
unification and its Stabilisation through cosmic powers of dharma. The word anga 
in both the places (verses 8, 12) does not mean ‘a limb of the body’, but refers to 
the components of dharma, and by double entendre refers to the five components 
of counsel (paiicanga Mantra) * 1. karmanam arambhopayah : means of commen- 
cing operations. 2. purusa-dravya-sampad : providing men and materials, 3. desa- 
kala-vibhaga : distribution of place and time, 4. vipatti-pratikara : counteraction 
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of disaster, 5. karya-siddhi : successful accomplishment. The word anga is arya- 
astangika-marga is the eight-fold path pointed out by the Buddha. These eight 
divisions (anga) are the virtuous life. In the yoga-tantras, there are sixteen ways 
(angas) to evoke each deity (Lessing/Wayman 1968: 236-7). The yoga-tantra 
with Vairocana of the Vajradhatu was prevalent in Indonesia since the eighth 
century. The tenor of the inscription is religious and the fervour of both father 
and son is emphasised. The context of ajanma-parisuddhangu and jiana-rasmi- 
visuddhanga is spiritual and not physical, even from the linguistic point of view. 
Both the expressions emphasise the purity and peity in every way (anga), in every 
respect. Yoga is ast-anga or sad-anga. 


As the country had been unified, a nation-wide facelift and restoration of the 
religious establishments was undertaken to strengthen her integrity. As (yathaiva, 
verse 10) the restoration of the monuments (jirnoddhara-kriya, verse IL) was in 
enthusiastic swing (wdyukta), the King re-consecrated with devotion the image 
that he had earlier consecrated in person (syayam) in the cemetry named Wurara. 
This re-consecration was done according to highly esoteric rites of Mahaksobhya 
who is the Aksobhya of the Guhyasamaja. The Guhyasamaja-Aksobhya is the 
main deity of the mahayoga-tantra group according to the classification of Atisa 
(Lessing/Wayman 1968:100). In the centre of his pentapartite crown, in the 
central leaf of the crown on the middle head, there is generally a wheel (Getty 
1928:144), a cakra of the cakravartin. King Krtanagara seems to have introduced 
advance esoteric empowerments and this occasioned the new consecration. 


Nihom (485) has himself spoken of the ‘‘unfortunate choice of nomenclature 
which led to incorrect conclusions.’” The Tantras share common rituals and terms, 
like ganacakra, ganamandala, the trinity of kaya, vak and citta, the two utpanna and 
sampanna kramana, smasana, etc. These terms are a common heritage of the various 
classes of tantras. Variations in the same ritual or location are also possible : thus 
there are a number of eight $masana and separate rites connected with them. Simple- 
looking terms like jfiana and vijnana become highly specific and distinguish two 
Vairocanas in two mandalas : vijiiana relates to vairocana of the Garbha mandala 
and jiiana to Mahavairocana of the Vajradhatu mandala. The term jirnoddhara 
is linked by Nihom specifically to Saiva contexts. It is a general term and refers to 
repair and restoration in general. We have to be cautious in either simplification 
or specialisation. In the Jaka Dolog inscription it refers to restoration in general. 


Krtanagara’s initiation name is given in verse 12 as Jiiana-Siva-vajra : Siva 
refers to Saiva initiation and vajra to Vajrayanic/Tantric Buddhist empowerment. 
It is an un-ambiguous statement of the inter-denominational harmony practised by 
the king himself. 
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The name of the author of the inscription is Nadajjia (verse 18) and not 
Nada as given by Nihom throughout his paper (e.g. p. 486) 


The reading of the second half of verse 19 according to Kern is: 
saka-kala-sambaddha-Vajrajfianasiva— — |/19]] 
Kern emends: 


saka-kalas sambaddhe’yam Vajrajiianagivasrayah //19// 
Poerbatjaraka 1922 : 429 reads - 


saka-kalam sambaddhatya tad-rajanujnaya punah I| 19/ 
The reading is uncertain, and no conclusions can be based on it. 


Observations on Nihom’s Paper 
Nithom points to Candi Jajawa as the original site of Jaka Dolog. To put 
the situation in a proper perspective it is imperative to identify the image at Candi 
Jajawa, and a reconsideration of the Nagarakrtagama is essential. The Nagara- 
krtagama is clear that Krtanagara installed a statue of Siva in Candi Jajawa 
and its crown had an image of Aksobhya which was of high sanctity because of 
iS supernatural powers (siddhi) and it verily merged (winaSa) into the supreme 
(parama) absolute (Sinyatattya). The Candi Jajawa was a foundation (Kirtti) of 
Krtanagara who had erected it himself in person (Sarira) and this was the reason 
that both Saiva and Buddhists worshipped here in the past regularly. The trans- 
lation of these Passages by Pigeaud and Nihom have to be corrected. Aksobhya in 
the crown is a small] image as can be seen clearly in the Padang Roco Heruka, 
which I am inclined to interpret as a representation of Krtanagara (Kempers 1959 : 
87 pl. 259, Nihom 485). King Visnuvardhana must have named his son Krtanagara 
#s one who would usher in the golden age (krta-yuga) in the country (nagara). 
Krta-yuga or Satya-yuga is the first of the four ages of the world. King VisQu- 
vardhana Was apotheosised in a Saiva statue at Waleri and a Buddhist statue at 
Jajaghu. Jajaghu had the 13 deity mandala of Amoghapaga (Kempers 1959: 85). 
Bronze plaques of this mandala ieee eae by King Krtanagara. It seems that 
wou Visnuvardhana Was apotheosised as Amoghapaga, his son Krtanagara was 
devoted to Aksobhya. Continuing the liberal traditions of his father who was 
apotheosised both as a Saiva and a Buddhist deity, he enshrined a Siva at Candi 
; ajawa with an Aksobhya in the crown. The image of Candi Jajawa is described 
Wen Nabatakrtigama 56. 1-57.4. The translation of Pigeaud needs to be redone. 
We reproduce below the text and translation of Pigeaud, followed by a revised 
interpretation : 
56.1 ndan tihkah nikanh su 
| kirtti gr krtang 
tek 


darmma rif usana rakwa karo | 
gara prabhii yuyut nareéwara sira | 
wan rakwa siranhadistita garira tan hana waneh | 
etunyan dwaya gaiwa bodda sah amija hini satata |/ 
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$6.2 cihnan candi ri sor kaSaiwan apuck kaboddan i ruhur | 
mwah ri jro giwawimbha gobhita halpniraparimita / 
aksobhyapratime ruhur mmakuta tan hanolyantika / 
sanke siddiniran winaga tuhu sinyatatwaparama // 


57.1 hana mata karno tepek san hyan aksobhyawimbhan hilan / 
prakagita pada padukha sri mahagurwi rajadika / 


57.2 sira ta mahas atirtha seccamgil rin sudarmma dalm / 


yatah amuhara salyani twasniran sthapakananasaya | 


573  muniwara mawarah sire tatwa sah hyah sudarmmen dani | 
mwan i hananira san hyan aksobhyawimbhatisuksme ruhur / 


57.4 pilih anala sararkka rakwa gakabde hyan arccan hilan / 
ri hilanira sinamber in bajraghosa sucandi dalm | 


56.1. Now (as to) the arrangement of that eminent dharma (domain) 
there in olden times, so it is said, according to oral tradition : 
it was a kirti (foundation) of the [llustrious Kertanagara, the Prabhu, the Prince's 
great-grandfather was He. 
In fact, so it said, He erected it Himself, there was nobody else. 
Therefore were double, Shiwaites and Buddhists, the honoured 
ones who performed worship in the past, regularly. 
56.2. The token is : the candi (monument) is, below, a Shiwaite place, 
with a top, a Buddhist place, high up, 
and inside is a Shiwa-likeness, splendid, its majesty unmeasured. 


An Aksobhya-pratima (statuette) was on high, acrown, not otherwise, small was 
that. 

A consequence of His supernatural power was its disappearance, 
verily the Non-entity’s supreme (manifestation). 

57.1. There were now, one hears, at the time that the honoured holy 
Aksobhya-likeness vanished, 

renowned, the Feet of the paduka (His Magnificence) the Illustrious 
Mahaguru (Grand Master) of Rajyadhika, 

57.2. He now made a tour Visiting holy places; with pleasure he sojourned in the 
eminent dharma (religious domain) in the Interior. 


This now was causing irritation in the heart of the worshipful sthapaka (abbot); 
J 2 
having his doubts, 
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57.3. The excellent muni (sage), He told the state of the honoured holy eminent 
dharma (domain) in the past, 


and His presence, of the honoured holy Aksobhya-likeness, most subtle, high up. 


56.1 It is clear that>Candi Jajawa was founded by Krtanagara, and he conse- 
crated it himself (rakwa_ sira), in person (sarira) and not through anyone else. 
The consecration rites were performed by the king personally and not through 


a priest. The word adhisthita is not ‘erected’ (Pigeaud), but ‘consecrated’. That is 
the reason, that both (dvaya) Saiva priests 
constantly in the past. 


and monks’. 


and Buddhist monks performed worship 
Pigeaud’s ‘double’ is ‘both’, ‘the honoured ones’ is ‘priests 


56.2 The translation of Pj 


geaud has missed both the sense and the spirit of 
the verse. It means : 


the distinctive speciality (cihna) of the Candi was its composite 
architecture; it was a Saiva monument in the lower part and was Buddhist on top. 
Besides the architectural] exterior, the temple, was composite also within (mwah ri 
jro) the sanctum with a Syncretic image of Siva with an Aksobhya in the crown. 
Krtanagara was a devotee of Siva-Buddha, for we know that on passing away he 
attained the abode/paradise of Siva-Buddha (bhatara sri Krtanagara, sira san lina 
rt Sivabuddhalaya, INI 38f (2a.5) 1296). The image of Siva was splendid, its 
Serenity beyond measure. Atop in its crown (makuta) was an image of Aksobhya, 
without compare (2). Pigeaud’s rendering “not otherwise, small was that”? ill-fits 
the context. In his notes, Pigeaud amplifies ‘‘narrow, small, with the connotations : 
trifling, hidden’, The image of Aksobhya in the crown of Siva must have been 
an as compared to the main image as well as hidden to enhance its esoteric 
el 5d “a of the poet is to bring on par both the Saiva and Buda iat 
es ewig aces ciara should correspond in meaning to hal cp niraparimita. 
rans remain Manuscripts have to be consulted to shed light on this phrase. 
Abselitiva dues 7 aa (of the fourth quarter is misleading. The statuette of 
ies chien ie atively small in size and hidden, but because of its supernaural 
rabid, «a, cae (winasa) into the supreme ( parama) Absolute (sunya- 
1Sappearance’ js completely out of context in this verse. 


Sil. Tt is Said tha 
: t shortly ¢ i f Aksobhya disappea- 
red,virtuous and etree y thereafter when the image o sobhy pp 


came to the holy stat Mahaguru of Rajyadhika undertook a pilgrimage. 57.2. He 
the Candi. 57.3 ie With great devotion. This caused irritation to the abbot of 
domain in th “one Buddhist munivara told him the real facts about the holy 

aks a about the presence of the image of Aksobhya, most subtle, 


atop (in the crown of Siva). 57.4. The Aksobhya statue disappeared in 1331 and 
lightning struck the very interior of the candi 


The following facts emer 


. ge from the Nagarakrtagama : Krtanagara created 
Candi Jajawa. Its central ; 


mage was that of Siva, with a powerful statuette of 
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Aksobhya in the crown. Aksobhya was the spiritual perfection or siddhi of the 
composite image. In course of time, the Aksobhya disappeared from the crown, 
probably it was removed by the Saiva abbots. The Buddhist Patriarch of Rajya- 
dhika visited the place and was dazed by the vanishing of the statuette of Aksobhya, 
and how could he pay homage to the statue of Siva (Sivarca 57.2), 


As it vanished in 1331, the candi was violently struck by lightning, never to 


regain its former glory. 


as tried to prove that Jaka Dolog was originally sited in Candi 
Jajawa and it was the vanished image. This misconception has arisen because of 
the Aksobhya at this candi which was a small statuette in the crown, like the 
Aksobhya in the Padang Roco image of Bhairava (Kempers 1959 : pl. 259). The 
large-sized Jaka Dolog cannot be equated with the Aksobhya statuette, nor can it 


Nihom h 


obviously be this Siva image. 


Nihom’s (486) proposal that *‘a link must exist between the disappearance of 
and the displacement of the Jaka Dolog to Majapahit 
isnot tenable. The statuette of Asobhya in the 
The Jaka Dolog, consecrated by King Krta- 
nagara, must have become a symbol of the nation and was thus transferred to 
Majapahit. The original site of Jaka Dolog was Wurara, where it was consecrated 
by Krtanagara himself twice : the second time according to the esoteric rites of 


Mahaksobhya of mahayoga-tantras. 


the Jajawa image in 133] 
and its rededication in 1351”, 
Jajawa image disappeared for ever. 


Nihom’s translation (487) of verses 10-13 has to be amended to the following, 
excluding the ornate expressions of kavya Style. 


Whereas the king of the Land, the son of Harivardhana (Visnuvardhana) and 
the lord of the four islands (continents), [and yet] a sage, 
endowed with all the Truths, the best of those who know the scriptures 
(dharmasgastra), engaged in restoration projects, the promulgator of dharma, 
[with the initiation name| J fana-giva-vajra, adorned by a jewelline mind, 
whose limbs are purified by the rays of knowledge, conversant in the knowledge 
of Enlightenment, consecrated the image with devotion which he had earlier 
consecrated himself (in person) in the cemetry named Wurara, according to the 


rites of Mahaksobhya. | 
To read the triguhya of body, speech and mind, into verses 10-12 as a system is 
straining the words too far. The trieuhya are not transformed into Mahaksobhya. 


The words atmaja and putra in verse 10 are used synonymously, without any 
extraordinary notions of descent, nor does father refer to Vajradhara as pointed out 
by Nihom (487,488). The repetition or putra in 10c is for metrical reasons. The 
inscription intends to point out that Krtanagara was the son of Visnuvardhana 
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from his chief queen Jayavardhani, and thus not only inherited the kingdom but 
also the nobility of both parents. It is common in Indian inscriptions to name the 
mother alongwith the father, specially when she comes from a distinguished and 
renowned royal family. Jayavardhani is mentioned twice in verses 7 and 10 both 
as queen-consort and as royal mother, which means that she was from an eminent 
royal house and added lustre to her new family into which she was wedded. The 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta say : mahar ajadhiraja sri- 
Candraguptaputras ya-Licchavi-dauhitrasya mahadevyamn Kumaradev yan utpannasya 
“‘son of Maharajadhiraja Candragupta, grandson of the Licchavis, born of the Para- 
mount Queen Kumiaradevj’’ Cnscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings 1981 : 214-215). 
Distinguished dynastic descent of the mother added to the quasi-divine splendour 
of the king and endowed him with greater substance of kingship, the effulgence of 
deep-rooted royalty. Nihom interprets pitradhisthipanaya (verse 9) as: ‘‘Visnu- 
vardhana united the land, in order to effect the firm establishment of (his) father(s)”’. 


I feel that this refers to Krtanagara who deposited the funeral remains of his father 
Visnuvardhana at Candi Jago, as a part of ancestral duties. 


The abhiseka name of Krtangara was Jfianabajregvara (Nag. 43. 2c), 
7 Jnanesvarabajra in the Singosari inscription of 1351 (P. 11), and Jianagivavajra in 
the Jaka Dolog inscription of Saka 1211. The word jiianavajra occurs in an 
abhiseka in Guhyasamaja,tantra 15.98. As pointed out earlier Mahaksobhya 
Tefers to the mahayoga-tantra Guhyasamaja. The initiation of Krtangara must 
have been according to the rites of Guhyasamaja-tantra whose main deity is 


Aksobhya. That is why he got the name Jnanavajresvara ‘the lord (igvara) of 
jnanavajra’ or one who has attained the full empowerment of the jiidnavajra of 
Guhyasamaija. 


Here igvara refers to attaining the powers, the endowments, the 
puissance of Tantra rites. Ivara also refers to a king. The Singosari inscription 
changed the Sy duence of the words in the compound to Jiianegvaravajra. As Igvara 
also means Siva, J Nan-esSvara-vajra became J nana-Siva-vajra in the Jaka Dolog 
Inscription. It was political expedient to lay equal emphasis on the Siva-Buddha 
nexus, for after all Krtanagara attained the Sivabuddhalaya Paradise on death. 


Thy synthesis of varying traditions worked out by Nihom is : 


Verse 10 : Krtanagara js Visnu as identical in essence with his father Visnuvar- 
dhana | 

Verse 11: As teacher of the dharma identical with Buddha 

Verse 12: 


As fully conversant with the gnosis of enlightenment, he is Siva. 
Nihom (492) himself Says that it « 
taken seriously. Not so - associati 
be found in the indubitably Buddh 
but the idea is the same’’. 


is so palpably adventitious that it cannot be 
on of the trivajra with Hindu divinities may 
ist Guhyasamaja. The correlations are different, 
Kaya-vajra is, Brahma, vag-vajra is Mahegvara, and 
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citta-vajra is Visnu. Analogical thinking is ubiquitous in the tantras. Nihom’s 
correlations are remarkably ingenious but apparently forced. The verses are simple 
statements and have no symbolic pretensions. Visnuvardha in verse 10 can hardly 
refer to Visnu, for he was apotheosised as a Saiva statue at Weleri and a Buddhist 
image at Jago. Though his name begins with Visnu, he is not associated with Visnu, 
as Erlanga was, clearly evidenced by his portra‘t statue in the form of Visnu on 
Garuda (Kempers 1959: pl. 202). Verse II is identified with Buddha by Nihom, 
but it is too general. Nihom is working on the basis of the Hindu trinity of 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Nihom has overlooked that sambodhi in verse 12 
pertains to Buddha and not to Siva. So his correlation of verse 12 with Siva is 


not tenable. 


Verse 13 has the expression Mahaksobhyanuriipatah. Nihom to right is 
saying that the image was caused to be erected ‘‘in conformity with the essence 
(or, nature) of Mahaksobhya. ...In short, it [Jaka Dolog] is not Mahaksobhya 
as such” (494). Firstly, the Jaka Dolog was consecrated earlier as an Aksobhya. 
The inscription commemorates its second consecration according to the Guhyasa- 
maja rites. Nihom’s identification of Aksobhya with Visnu is far-fetched in the 
present context. It rests on Visnu being the first element in the name of Krtana- 
gara’s father Visnuvardhana and Krtanagara is his “spiritual progeny (atmaja)” 
(488) :atmaja from Gtma “spirit, soui’’. Association of ideas leads to wild 


conclusions. 


Nihom proposes ‘‘that Jaka Dolog is the reflection, call ita portrait statue 
if one will, of Kertanagara as Siva-Amoghasiddhi erected asa material reflex of 
the ineffable Mahaksobhya” (494). Jaka Dolog was consecrated by Krtanagara 
himself. Portrait statues are done after the passing away of the person depicted. 
Hence it cannot be a portrait-statue. The Jaka Dolog is not a Siva-Amoghasiddhi : 
it has no third eye, characteristic of Siva. Amoghasiddhi has the right hand in 
abhaya, but Jaka Dolog is in bhiimi-sparsa mudra characteristic of Aksobhya. The 
philosophical exposition of Nihom mystifies but is hardly on solid ground. 


Nihom derives Wurara from hypothetical wruda>wrura>wurara and 
correlates it to Gahvara one of the eight cemetries in Tantric rites. The eight area 
group and are not taken in isolation. The deity of Gahvara is Yama: Wurara 
cannot be Gahvara, because Aksobhya has been invoked. Wurara seems to be 


the proper name of the place where the cemetery was situated. 


Nihom says (495) that ‘““Bhatara Sivabuddha is of course the abhiseka name 
for Kértanagara in the Pararat on 18.15-16: siraji Kértanagara sira anjénen 
prabhu abhiseka bhatara Sivabuddha’’. It is better to interpret the passage as : 
‘“Krtanagara performed his royal consecration with Sivabuddha rites”. Jénen 
‘‘being in function, reign, being established”’ (Zoetmulder 739a). 
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Nihom (495) takes the Jajawa image described in the Nagarakrtagama to 
be Jaka Dolog. The Jajawa image was of Siva with a statuette of Aksobhya in 
the crown. The Jaka Dolog does not correspond to this description as already 
indicated. The identity of the two images cannot be established, and thereby 
the original site of Jaka Dolog cannot be Candi Jajawa. The three words vimba|] 


bimba ‘image’, arca ‘statue’ and pratima ‘likeness’’ are not separate semantemes : 
the three are synonyms. 


Nihom (495) translates sirandhisthita garira tan hana waneh (Nag. 56. Ic) 
“he magically estabished a physical reflex of himself, no one else’’. The correct 
rendering is : ‘‘he consecrated it in person and no one else’’, and that is why 
both the Saivas and Buddhists always worshipped the image, in deference to the 
deep reverence done to it by the King himself. In the next verse 57.2 Nihom has 
inserted the concepts of ‘mundanely’ and transcendentally in the translation. 
They do not occur in the original verse of the Nagarakrtagama. Nihom translates : 
‘The mark of the shrine is that : mundanely, it is a Saivite sanctuary, transcen- 
dentally, it has a summit which is a Buddhist sanctuary’’. The correct translation 
will be : “The special feature of the candi is that its lower part is Saiva, while 
Its summit portion js Buddhist”. This refers to its mixed architecture, which 
must have been evolved specially because of the King’s predilection. Just as the 
statue within is Saiva crowned with a Buddhist Aksobhya, likewise is the architec- 
ture Saiva below and Buddhist above. Both the without and the within were 
equally Saiva-Buddhist. Nihom translates the second half as: ‘‘The likeness of 
Aksobhya transcendentally forms the high point, no confusion is there at all. 


Because of its perfection in that it disappeared (the likeness) is ve1itably the 
supreme, the truth whic} 


1is void.’? Again ‘transcendentally’ is unwarranted by 
the OJ. wording. Ruhur makuta has been mistranslated ‘high point’, while it 
Clearly describes the image as having an Aksobhya inthe crown. The fourth 
quarter in Nihom is mystifying; we have translated it above. 
Nihom (495) seems to agree with Bosch (1918b) that the replica of the Jaka 
ey ‘ound in Malang, was a mortuary statue of Krtanagara in Sagala. Bosch 
a himself on Nag 43.6a. Nihom (497) places the replica image in Bureng- 
Wendit and €mends the reading ring sakgala to ring sagara, and adds that we 
should await the publication of newly discovered manuscripts of the Nag. The 
Word Sakgala “orresponds to the Indian $akala the capital of Madra-desa in the 
Mahabharata 2.32. The city of Sagala in the kingdom of Madda (Madra) is 
known from the Kaliagabodhi-jataka (Chalmers 1895 : 4.144). The town of 
Sdgalais describeq in Milindapafiha (ed. V. Trenckner If.). Sakgala in Nag. is 
the name of a city, which demands identification. The image instituted at Sakgala 
is described in Nag. 43.6 - 
lawan rin sakgala pratista 


jinawimbhatyanta rin gobhita | 
tkwan narddanarsewari m 


wan ika sah cri bajradewy apupul | 
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san rowannira wrddi rin bhiiwana tungal ria kriya mwan brata | 
hyai werocana locani Iwiriran ekarcca prakasen praja |/ 


Pigeaud translates it as follows : 

Also in Sagala is a pratistha (divine abode), a Jina likeness, infinite in splendour, 

naturally an Ardhanareshwari, with her, the honoured [Illustrious Bajradewi, 
united, 

His honoured associate as to increase in the world, one in kriya (rites) and brata 


(observances). 
The Holy Wairccana-Locanaé was Their aspect, being one arca (cult-statue), 
celebrated in the realm. 


The above translation is not clear. The poet says that at Sakgala a Buddhist 
statue was established of excellent splendour. Krtanagara was united with his 
Queen Bajradevi in the same statue, it was virtually a statue of Ardhanarigvara 
(right half Siva, left half Parvati). The two together brought prosperity to the 
land, being one in rites and observances. It was Vairocana-Locana, a conjoint 


image, and was worshipped by the people. 


The yab-yum image of Krtanagara-Bajradevi was Ardhanarisvara as well as 
Vairocana-Locana. It must have shared Saiva and Buddhist characteristics at the 
same time and it enlightened (prakasa) the subjects of the realm in a unity (eka) of 
both the denominations. The name of the city Sakala also has a syncretic signifi- 
cance: it isa city in the Mahabharata as well as in Buddhist texts. In Old 
Javanese texts. the consort of Vairocana is Vajradhatvisvari, and the consort of 
Aksobhya is Locania. Dhatvigvari and Locana are also equated in the San Hyan 
Kamahayanikan p. 68: Dhatvisvari Locanekat Locana is originally Rocana, 
feminine of Rocana who is the main deity of the Avatamsaka sutras, and later 
evolved as the Abhisambodhi Vairocana (called Vairocana of the Garbha-mandala 
in Japanese Mantrayana). The name Rocana is known in Chinese and from the 
Sanskrit Gandavyiha. It has been mistranslated by modern scholars as Vairocana. 
This has led to several misunderstandings, including the interpretation of Locana. 
This is to clarify the doubts raised by Pigeaud in his notes (1962 : 4. 133). 


The tantric cult practised by Krtanagara pertained to mahayoga-tantras 
represented by Guhyasamaja whose main deity is six-armed Aksobhya, termed 
Mahaksobhya in the Jaka Dolog inscription in contradistinction to the two-armed 
Aksobhya in bhimi-sparga mudra. Ganacakra is a general tantric term and is not 
related exclusively to any specific tantric system, like that of Hevajra. 


Nihom’s paper invites a detailed consideration of Vajrayana data in Old 
Javanese texts, inscriptions, sculptures, paintings and linguistic survivals (like 
Erucakra) in modern Javanese. 
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THE ANATMAN CONCEPT IN BUDDHISM 


KAMALESWAR BHATTACHARYA 


It is admitted by all—ancient Masters (with the exception of some heretics) as 
well as modern scholars—that the Buddha denied atman—a denial which is well 
known, through the Pali expression, as the doctrine of anatta. And this doctrine 
is rightly understood to be a basic tenet of Buddhism. However, both the ancient 
Masters and the modern scholars are divided on the issue of whether this denial 
concerns a@tman in general or, rather, a particular view or particular views of atman 
(for a while I will leave the term atman untranslated; for in different contexts 
it has different meanings—which will become clear as we proceed). The present 
paper is an attempt to clarify this issue—a vital issue, indeed, as on its clarification 


will depend the solution of many of the metaphysical problems that the modern 


studies of Buddhism have given rise to. 


ave to turn first to the words of the Buddha himself—or, 
at least, to what tradition has recorded as such. And these words, fortunately, are 
quite illuminating. Nowhere is the Buddha reported to have stated : ‘There ts no 
Atman”. On the contrary, in hundreds of places spread over the Pali Canon, we 
hear him say, speaking of the five khandhas (skandha)_ in Sanskrit) ‘“‘agoregates”’ 
that constitute the psycho-physical individual : “This is not mine, I am not this, 
This is not my dtman’’ (Ww etam mama, n’ eso ‘ham asmi, na nm’ eso atta). 


Naturally, we shall h 


What is denied, therefore, is the individuality of the individual, and nothing 
more. And the reason for this denial is also clearly indicated, e.g, : ‘*Those 
leaders in religious life who conceive of the G@tman in so many ways have all in view 
the five aggregates which are the object of grasping (upadanakkhandha), or some one 
“Indeed, we know from the Pali Canon, as well as from the 


among them’’.? 
that the common people of those times 


Upanisads (which preceded the Buddha), 
conceived the psycho-physical complex as the atman—in other words, as the essence 
of the individual. The superior people, however, while rejecting the gross body, 


saw the essence of the individual ina subtle element—e.g., consciousness. The 





1. Samyutta Nikaya (Pali Text Society’s Edition), Vol. III, p. 46. 
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Upanisadic doctrine of the atman—We shali sce ina while 


what it exactly was— 
, " 
was proclaimed against this background. 


Now, so far as the words of the Buddha are 


gician 
analysis of them was given, in ancient Hes, by the gages, =e 
Uddyotakara (6th-7th centuries). In his polemic against the ka aaicteee Gad 
contended that the Buddha had denied atman in a mma whtei a 7 See 
that this position was untenable because the Buddha’s sien 7. aoe fgpeciairs 
such as “Iam not, You are not” (naham asmi, na tvam asi). The Buc ats ma 
said : ‘“‘I am not the five aggregates, You are not the hive hiccibicglan vandal) 
particular negation (visesapratisedha), not a universal negation aroma a ice ; 
And a particular negation invariably implies a corresponding rag genni the 
say “‘I do not see with the left eye’, Ido not mean to ony GLa —_ 
right eye (vamenaksna ng Pasyamityukte gamyata eva daksinena pasyamiti)3. 


Masters, 
Despite the biased criticism of Uddyotakara by two great Buddhist 


‘there j ‘eat deal or 
Santaraksita and Kamalagila,4 it Should be admitted that there is a great d 
logic in his reasoning. 


In other Words, the Buddha’s denial ofa particular _ 
Or particular views of aeman cannot be logically interpreted as a general oe ae 
of @tman; on the contrary, this “particular negation’’ implies his ili pare id 
some other view of atman—which, as we shall see later, is not really a ‘‘view”’, 
because it is a matter of immediate Spiritual realization. 


concerned, a penetrating logical 


; the logical 
Quite Tecently, a new interpretation of the anatta doctrine from the log 


; aris. 
standpoint was attempted by a professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, P 
Professor Guy Bugault Writes - 


ce 


- -Well before Russell . 
logic (albeit implicitly and in 
admit a third Possibility : non 


. the Buddha had already put forth a Fardeen 
practice). Besides true and false, this logic wou 
sense, absurdity, or incongruity’’.5 

This Position, unfortunately, 
lend and colleague Hans Herz 
Toronto, Canada, has been kind e 


tant part of Professor Bugault’s a 
writes : 


is not worth paying attention to. My esteem 
berger, Professor of Logic at the University O 

hough to send me a long comment on an maipat- 
rticle, and on the question under consideration he 


<a s,s 


ee 


Cf Bhattacharya, L’Atman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme ancien, 
Paris, 1973 (P 


ublications de Il’Ecole francaise d’ Extreme-Orient XC), 
p. 13. 
Nyayavarttika : Cf. ibid., Pp. 64-65. 
Lattvasamgraha 349 and Pajijika thereon. - 
SD. ‘*Logic and Dialectics in the Madhyamakakarikas’’, Journal of _ 
Philosophy (Dordrecht, Holland), Vol. 11, No. 1, March 1983, p. 28. 


 W 
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“T find considerable confusion about’’ ‘three-valued logic’ in the text. 
Thus : 


‘ well before Russell ... the Buddha had already put forth a three-valued 
logic (albeit implicity and in practice)’ (P. 28). 

If so, what are the rules of inference and (‘implicit’) truth-tables of this logic? 
While it is true that denying (i) [‘‘At least one of any pair (A, —A) of proposi- 
tions is true’’] leads in the direction of three-valued logic, this is not ineluctable, 
and Russell is a good test case. Russell certainly brought PB (=Principle of Bivale- 
nce) into doubt, but his own logic was strictly ‘bivalent’—like Wittgenstein and 
others he restricted the application of logic to propositions which satisfied PB. So 
it’s one thing to challenge PB and quite another thing to ‘put forth a three-valued 
logic’. Russell knew about three-valued logics (first developed in the 1920’s) and 
rejected them. It’s safe to say that Buddha didn’t know about them, didn’t put 


one forth, and neither accepted (‘implicitly’) nor rejected them”’. 


To return to Uddyotakara, according to his interpretation the Buddha’s 
denial of the five aggregates as atman implies his acceptance of some kind of 
atman. Now, what is that atman ? Naturally, following his own school—the 
Nyaya—Uddyotakara concludes that the a@tman admitted by the Buddha is the 
“object of the notion of the Ego” (ahamkara (ahampratyaya)—visaya), distinct 
from the aggregates.© Here, however, Uddyotakara is rash : for nowhere in the 
texts is the Buddha found to admit such an afman; on the contrary, it is the pudga/la 
of the Buddhist heretics which is similar to this @tman—an individual soul which is 


r of the fruits ofits actions, good or bad and which 


an agent and the enjoye 
as also pointed out by 


transmigrates from one existence to another. This similarity w 
the two Buddhist Masters mentioned earlier, Santaraksita and Kamalasila.? 


It may also be noted that, just like the believers in the pudgala, Uddyotakara 
appeals to the Bharahara-Sutta of the Samyutta-Nikaya.® In this text, however, 
the Buddha, taking his stand on the popular belief, describes the five aggregates as 
the ‘‘burden” (bhara) and the pudgala as the ‘‘burden-bearer”’ (bhara-hara) : he 


does not support the ontological substantiality of the pudgala.° 


Furthermore, an atman-view similar to that of the Nyaya is found to be refu- 


ted by the Buddha in the M@ ahanidana-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya.)°© First it is said 


that Z@tmanis not sensation (vedana)—one of the five aggregates - sensation is 





6. Nyayavarttika : cf. L’Atman-Brahman,,..., p. 66. 
7. Tattvasamgraha 336 and Panjika thereon; cf. L’Atman-Brahman..., 


p. 59. 
Nyayavarttika : cf. L’Atman-Brahman..., p. 59, n. 4. 
9. Cf. L’Atman-Brahman.., pp. 55-56. 


10. Cf. Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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subject to the vicissitudes peculiar to all empirical things : one does not find in it an 
invariable self. Is then atman something apart from sensation? No, for, when 
there is no sensation, can I say “I am’ (asmi)? At this point, someone propounds 
a theory which is akin to the Nyaya theory of later times : True, atman is not sen- 
sation; but it is not devoid of sensation, it has sensation as its attribute (vedana- 
dhamma). The Buddha, however, rejects this theory as_ well : When all sensations 


have come to an end, can I still say “I am’? ? One may compare here David Hume, 
who also said : 


“For my part, when l enter most intimately into what I call myse/f, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade 
love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe any thing but the preception. When perceptions 
are remov’d for any time, as by sound sleep; so long am I insensible of myself, and 
may truly be said not to exist. And were all my perceptions remov’d by death, 
and cou’d I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate after the dissolution 
of my body, I shoul’d be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is farther 
requisite to make me a perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unpreju- 
dic’d reflection, thinks he has a different - notion of himself, I must confess I can 
Teason no longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he may be in the right as 
well as I, and that we are essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, 


Perceive something simple and continu’d, which he calls himself; tho’ I am certain 
there is no such principle in me. 


“But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may venture to affirm 
of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different 


perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
Perpetual flux and movement.??}2 


Thus, from whatever angle it may be envisioned, there is for the Buddha no 
idual Gtman—a self or a soul. 


indiv 

There was not indeed, in ancient India, one theory of Gtman, But, while the 
Majority of the schools regard @tman as an individual substance, for the Upanisads 
it 1s the universal] Being (brahman), one and the same in all beings. This point 
was already emphasized, in ancient times, by the great Vedanta philosopher, 
Sankara, in Brahmasitrabhasya I, 1,412: na hy ahampratyayavisayakartrtvavya- 
tirekena tatsaksi Sarvabhiitasthah sama ekah kiitasthanityah puruso vidhikande 
tarkasamaye va Kenacid adhigatah sarvasyatma. 





ne ; , . 

11. A treatise on Human Nature, edited with preliminary dissertations and 
notes, by T.H. Green and T.H. Grose, London, 1874, Vol. I, p. 534. 

12. 


The Brahamasiutra Sankard Bhasya with the Commentaries Bhamati, 
Kalpataru and Parimala, edited by Anantakrsna Sastri, Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay : Second Edition, 1938, pp. 134-135. 
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This being so, the atman whose existence is indicated by the Buddha when he 
denies the five aggregates as atman is, I believe, the Upanisadic a@tman. And this 
view finds support from the numerous passages of the Pali Canon which identify, 
indeed, atman, Dharma, Nirvana or Buddha with brahman (neuter). 


All these texts were studied in detail by the great Pali scholar Wilhelm Geiger 
in two works, Pali Dhamma vee) and Dhamma und Brahman (1921), and recently 


by myself.33 


Geiger wanted to prove the following. It was with a view to substituting for 
brahman, connoting permanence, dharma (dhamma in Pali), that the Buddha fre- 
quently used the two words as synonyms. Dharma, however, connotes imperma- 
nence True, the word is found used in the Upanisads themselves as a synonym of 
brahman; but, for the Buddha, it was but a venerable receptacle—so Geiger put 
it—that he filled up with new content (....) das ehrwiirdige Gefass, das er mit neuem 
Inhalt fillte). Consequently the word brahman itself, used in the Pali Canon as a 
synonym of dhamma, acquires ‘‘a peculiar coloration, a new illumination’’ (eine 
besondere Farbung, eine neue Beleuchtung). In the place of atman, of course, 
thought Geiger, the Buddha professed anatman (anattan in Pali; Nominative Singu- 
lar anatta), that is, the negation of atman.** 

Unfortunately, these ideas—which betray the influence of those peucraly 


received—cannot be substantiated from the Canon. . 

It is true that the Buddha, steering between the two extreme standpoints, eter- 
nalism (sassatavada) on the one hand and nihilism (wcchedavada) on the other,—in 
other words, taking his stand upon the well-known Middle Path,--condemned eter- 
nalism. But what is meant by ‘“‘eternity’’ in this context ? ‘As several canonical 
texts show, it is nothing but a supposedly endless duration in time, either in this 
world or in a higher world. To explain : according to the Buddha, all that is born 
must die, and all that is thus 1impermanent (anityalanicca) -because of being in time 
is painful (duhkhaldukkha). The timeless—the Absolute—alone is permanent, 
and thus happiness (sukha), because it is not born and, consequently, neither decays 
nor dies. We find, indeed, in the Pali Canon numerous expressions for Nirvana 
(Pali Nibbana) which signify ‘permanent’ and ‘‘happiness.’’?® And the great 








13. Cf. Z’Atman-Brahman...., especially Chapter IJ; “Brahman in the Pali 
Canon and in the Pali Commentaries’, P. V. Bapat Felicitation Volume 
(to appear). | 

14. M. & W. Geiger, Pali Dhamma, Miinchen, 1920 (Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften : Philosophisch-philologische 
und historische Klasse, XXXI. Band, 1. Abhandlung), p. 7; W. Geiger, 
Dhamma und Brahman, Miinchen-Neubiberg, 1921 (Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Buddhismus II), p. 4. 

15. Cf. Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, p. 346 a-b. 
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Theravada writer Buddhaghosa also says in his Visuddhimagga that Nirvana, not 
having an origination in time, does not decay, nor dies, and that, not being subject 


to birth, decay and death, it is permanent (nicca).1® Statements of this kind are 


common in the Upanisads. For instance: The atman ‘‘is never born ; nor does he 


die at any time. He sprang from nothing and nothing sprang from him. He is un- 
born, abiding, primeval. He is not slain when the body is slain’? (Katha-Upanisad 
TI, 18) ; ‘‘All that is different from the timeless atman is painful” (ato ‘nyad artam 
: Brhadaranyaka III, 4, 2 ; 5, 1; 7, 23); 


‘The Infinite is happiness. There is no 
happiness in anything small (finite). 


Only the Infinite is happiness... Verily, the 
Infinite is the same as the Immortal, the finite is the same as the mortal’? (Chando- 


gya VII, 23-24). It is self-contradictory to say that the temporal is eternal : this 
doctrine is also manifest in the Upanisads. 


- And we have seen that one who says anatman does not necessarily deny 
atman. I shall return to the question in a little while. 


Just as the atman-brahman is described in negative terms in the Upanisads— 


“ apa see later why,—so also the Nirvana is described in negative terms in the 
Pali Canon.17 


Not only that : just as the a@tman-brahman is called ‘‘Consciousness”’ (vijfiana) 
oie Upanisads, so also, in two Pali texts, the Nirvana is called “Consciousness” 
(viniiana). It is not, of course, our individual, finite consciousness—one of the five 
ageregates,—but a consciousness in which the ordinary consciousness ceases to exist 


2-2 'C 1 ; 
dich mae eee universal and absolute, in which there is no phenomenon, no 
oe 9 o iv] e e e . 

) my of the empirical] world, no individuality : 


vinnanam anidassanam anantam sabbatopabham 
ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati | 

ettha dighan ca rassaii ca anum thilam subhasubham 
ettha namaii ca riipai ca asesam uparujjhati 
vinia@nassa nirodhena etth’ etam uparujjhati []*® 


the Pd rgg s ‘sa echo of Upansadic teachings, especially of the teaching of 
and IV, 5 aa Yajfiavalkya to his wife Maitreyi in Brhadaranyaka II, 4, 12-13, 
mass of hetend There, after having stated that the atman 1s “a homogeneous 
prafiinoshims tos, , Without inside, without outside” (aramare Man yaG krtsnah 
contingent Dl iti! eva), he said: ‘‘After emancipation (i.e., from our 
in order to di ’ due a ignorance), there is no more consciousness’’; and then, 

. ispel Maitreyi’s fear of the destruction of atman—the true Self—whieh 
she identified with our finit 


€ consciousness, he taught : 
16 


7 V suddhimagga iE LAAT Beach, Yn (Uy Bo 7 
an ot L Atman-Brahman..., p. 101. 
Digha-Nikaya (Pali Text Society’s Edition), Vol. I, p. 223. Cf. Majjhima- 
Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 329-330.—L’Atman-Brahman...., pp. 53-54. 
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“Where there isa sembiance of duality (dvaitam iva), there... one knows 
another. But when everything has become one’s self, then... by what and whom 
should one know ? By what should one know that by which one knows all this ? By 
what, my dear, should one knows all this ? By what, my dear, should one know the 
knower ?’?—a passage to which I will have to return soon.*® 


The Pali passage just quoted, and the similar one, have, naturally, embarrassed 
the majority of the interpreters in modern times. Even the great Theravada writer, 
Buddhaghosa, who recognizes that vififiana isa ‘name for Nirvana”’ (2ibbanassa 
namam) and that the consciousness which ceases there is the phenomenal conscious- 
ness, refuses to admit that Nirvana 1s Consciousness and gives a fanciful etymology 
But the modern scholars, the great V. Trenckner and I. B. 
they attribute the words of the Buddha 


ar as incapable of giving a 


of the word vinnana. 
Horner included, have gone a step further - 
to his adversary and thus make the Omniscient appe 
proper answer !?° 

The idea of the “Consciousness without consciousness’” will occur again, in 
not only in Vijmanavada, but in the Prajnaparamita- 


later times, in Mahayana : 
ute is so described (cittam acittam, cittam cittavin- 


Sitras as well—where the Absol 
irmuktam).* > 

In Mahayana texts, the Upanisadic a@tman is clearly recognised. Thus in the 
Suvikrantavikramipariprecha-Prajnaparamitasutra the “‘non-dual a@tman’’ (advaya 
atma) is said to be the ground of our authentic knowledge of all things in all spheres 


of existence.?* 

By “non-dual” (advaya) in this context is meant 
akabhedatita). It is, indeed, through such a knowledge, wher 
that all things are known as they are. Our 
ct-object split, is imperfect; it is 


“beyond the subject-object 
split’ (grahya-grah e the 
subject coincides with the object, 
empirical knowledge, characterized by the subje 
otherwise called ‘‘ignorance”’ (avidya). 

Now the atman—the self—by its very nature is beyond the subject-object 
split. The self cannot be both subject and object of the same act of knowledge, 
any more than fire can burn ‘tself or the eye can see itself.28 And the Upanisadic 
atman is—as we have seen—universal. Therefore, when the atman is known, 
everything is known. T his is the Upanisadic doctrine, so brilliantly expressed by 


Yajnavalkya in the passage quoted a while ago : 
‘Where there is semblance of duality, there...one knows another. But when 
everything has become one’s self (vatra tv asya sarvam atmaivabhit), then...by what 





19. Cf. L’Atman-Brahman..., p. 52. 
20. See ibid., p. 54, n. 2. 

21. Ibid., p. 54, n. I. 

22. Ibid., p. 33, n. 4- 

23. Cf. ibid., p. 52, n. 7. 
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and whom should one know ? By what should one know that by which one knows 


all this ? By what, my dear, should one know the knower (vijnataram are kena 
vijaniyat) ?”° 


As it is beyond the subject-object split, the atman can never, indeed, be known 
as an object. This is the reason why in two Pali texts the atman or the Buddha is 
_ Said to be “‘beyond apprehension”? (anupalabbhamana|anupalabbhiyamiana).24 


Similarly, a later text, the Saptasatika Prajnaparamita,—which, like one of 


these two Pali texts, identifies @tman and Buddha, says: Just as the @tman does not 


exist at all, is not apprehended (atyantataya na samvidyate nopalabhyate), so the 
Buddha also does not exist at all, is not apprehended.?5 


: What is meant ? 


First, in the Buddha is not to be seen a psychophysical individual, but the 
Absolute, called by various names, brahman, atman, dharma, dharmanam dharmata 
“essential nature of things’’), and so on. This is, of course, true of every individal; 
but the Buddha is the one who has realized this truth, who has made it “actual”, 
by becoming what he really is. So, already in the Pali Canon, he is reported to 
have said: «The following are the Buddha’s names : ‘One who has the Dhamma 
as his body’ (Dhammakaya), or ‘One who has the brahman as his body’ (brahma- 
Kaya) 5 ‘One who has become the Dhamma’ (Dhammabhiita), or ‘One who has 


become the brahman’ (brahmabhita).2® And further: “What do you gain by 
seeing this foul bod 


) y ? He who sees the Dhamma sees me, and he who sees me 
sees the Dhamma’?.27 


_Now the Absolute can never become an object for anybody. As the Vajracch- 
edika Prajnaparamit 


a puts it, “One should see the Buddha as the Dharma. The 
essential nature of things—dharmata—however cannot be known”? (dharmata ca na 
"Uneya nash sakya vijanitum).?8 Tn like manner, Nagarjuna also says: “You are not 
Said to be seen when one has seen your bodily form. You are well seen when the 
Dharma is seen, B 


d ut the essential nature of things—dharmata—is not seen’’ (dharme 
rste sudrsto’ si dharmata na ca drsyate).2° 


And this ‘“Non-apprehension” only indicates the non-existence of the @tman or 
the Buddha—if we view it from 


the empirical standpoint. From the standpoint of 

Sa 

24. Cf. ibid., p.9, 9.4. 

25. Ibid., p. 68. 

26. Ibid., p. 82. 

27. Cf. ibid., Pp. 61-62. 

28. See ibid., p. 124, n. 3, 

29. Ibid., p. 124, n. 3. 
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the absolute Truth, however, it is this non-existence which is its highest (‘‘metaphy- 
sical’’) existence, it is this non-apprehension which is its highest apprehension : © 
yavidyamanata saiva parama vidyamanata | 
sarvathanupalambhas ca upalambhah paro matah || | 
(Mahayana-Sutralamkara 1X, 78).°° 

Surely the a@tman is apprehended, but not as an object. Indeed, if the atman- 
the self—could become an object, it would turn out to be an anatman—not-self. 
Therefore, he who thinks: ‘‘] have apprehended the @tman objectively” has not 
really apprehended it. The a@tman is apprehended, beyond the subject-object split 
which governs our empirical thought, in the immediate consciousness ‘‘It is’’ (astity 
evopalabdhavyah : Katha-Upanisad VI, 12-13). But, from the empirical standpoint, 
again, this apprehension is nothing but a non-apprehension, being devoid of an 
object and hence ineffable. So the Kena-Upanisad (II, 3) says : ‘‘Only to him who 
does not know it is it known; to him who knows it, is not known”’ avijnatam 
vijanatam vijnatam avijanatam). In the same vein, the Bhagavadgita (II. 69) says : 
‘‘What is night for all beings is the time of waking for the. disciplined soul; and 
what is the time of waking for all beings is night for the sage who sees”’— 

ya niga sarvabhutanam tasyam Jagarti samyami | | 
yasyam jagrati bhitani sanisa pasyato muneh [| 

Truc, the non-existence of pudgala is sought to be proved on the same ground 
of non-apprehension.’! But one thing is the non-apprehension of pudgala, and 
quite another thing the non-apprehension of atman. If the so-called pudgaia—an 
individual substance—really existed, it would bean object of thought and hence 
apprehended.?2 But, from whatever side it may be envisaged, it 1s never appre- 
hended and remains wholly unintelligible. It is, therefore, concluded that it does not 
exist. The atman, on the other hand, can never be-an object of thought, as we have 
seen. Thus, by its very nature it is “beyond apprehension.’’95 

Furthermore, in many Mahayana texts, the Absolute is said to be ‘‘beyond 
apprehension’? (anupalambha). The Vedantin Gaudapada, deeply influenced by 
Buddhist ideas, said the same thing.** 

We may, therefore, not follow Pali scholasticism (Abhidhamma), or those 
great scholars of modern times, such as Louis de La Vallee Poussin. whose thoughts 
were shaped under its influence, when they assert that, just as the non-apprehension 
of pudgala proves its non-existence, so the non-apprehension of the atman proves the 


latter’s non-existence.3® 


30. Cf. ibid., p. 68. 

31. Cf. ibid., p. 67, n. 3. 

32. On “apprehension” (upalabdhi) cf. ibid., p. 68. 
33. Cf. ibid., p. 68. | 
34. See ibid., p. 67, n. 3. 

35. Cf. ibid., p. 67 n. 3. 
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{tis precisely because the Ztman cannot be an object st apeiage ir sia 

jected all ‘‘theories” (vada) about @tman. The Upanise : 2 teens 

— a ce words return along with thought, not having ere 5 ee 

=e ee aprapya manasa saha : eighties ieaaed IT, i‘ somsteaiie 

re the atman cannot be apprehended as an object that the | aie 

cea Se, it in negative terms, by saying what it IS oS eee 

ate is. And the Saptasatika F rajniparamite—already ate dae seat, tie wet 

the same about the @tman or the Buddha pice iio te. Eeleat irical reality, so the 

: “Just as the a@tman cannot be expressed by any empirica ‘ 

shia Selle irical reality. Where there is no name, 
Buddha also cannot be expressed by any empirical r 


a > Buddha iti). ~‘It is 
that is called the Buddha”? (vatra na kacit samkhya sa ucyate Bud 
the name of one who is beyond words (apada).’’36 


~ 10t follow that 
Thus from the rejection of the theories about a@tman vk sone ““A theory 
the Buddha denied atman as some modern aeRO lens have t _- vedonl sani), says 
about the atman is not itself the @tman”’ (natmadrstih svayam atmalaksar 
the Maha yana-Sitralam kara.38 
The M ahayana-Sitrala 
atman called by various na 
(paramatman), ““Suchness’? 
(nairatmya), is nothing else t 
M ahayanottaratantragastra 


mkara, of course, clearly recognizes @tman. pease 
mes, “Great Atman”’ Undbatman), ipraery mgr 
(tathata), ‘Void’ (Sinya), ‘‘being devol | el 
han the Upanisadic atman. The Ratnagotrav 

also has the same doctrine.?® 


a risa plied 
Indeed, already in the Paittiriya-Upanisad (I, 7) the term anatmya p 
to the brahman. 


7 s - sribed as 
Later, in the Maitri- Upanisad, the atman will be desc 
* 499 2 ‘ 2m _ — rey = 
‘Void”’ (Sanya), “Without”? gtman (wiratman, niratmaka)’’. 

Of these, the term * 
tive determinations—like 
describing the Gtman as 
convey the idea that the 
Plex and thus deny 


void”’ (siinya) indicates that the siihiibdat Pap iye l 
the neti neti “Not so, not so...” of Yajpavalkya.’ nl 
“devoid of Gtman”’ (anatmya, etc.), the Upanisadic t ts 
atman—the self—is distinct from the psycho-physica co 
the false identification of the self with this complex. 


e ° e, to be- 
the term tathatga “‘Suchness’? js meant not being subject to chang 
coming in time—as the 9 


irti and 
reat Buddhist - Masters, Vasubandhu, Candrakirti 
others, made it Clear.42 


36.  Ibid., Pp. 68. 

a7. Of ibid., p. 17 and Ms 2 
38. Cf. ibid., Pp. 17, n. 32. 

39. See ibid., pp. 3-7. 

40. Cf. ibid., Pp. 7 and 69-70. 
41. Cf. ibid., Pp. 96, n. 5, 

42. Cf. ibid., p. 4, n. 3. 
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Likewise, the Saptasatika Prajnapararita calls the @tman or the Buddha 


anutpada ‘‘non-origination.’*4® 


Thus, for the Upanisads,—which in ancient India represent a great moment of 
metaphysical speculation,—the atman—the self—is neither the psycho-physical com- 
plex, nor a privileged part of it (e.g., consciousness), nor any other kind of indivi- 
dual entity, ‘‘object of the notion of the Ego.’ It is the Being in itself, one, all- 
encompassing, absolute. From the objective standpoint, as we have seen, it is a 
non-being. But it is this non-being which is the authentic Being, the ground of all 


beings.44 


The Upanisads, when they affirm this Being, do deny that psycho-physical 
being which people, in general, consider to be the self.45 Hence the apparently 
paradoxical expression ‘‘afman devoid of atman’’. The paradox is resolved if we 
translate : “Self devoid ofa self??. Conversely, it has appeared to us that the 
Buddha, when he denies this psycho-physical being as a self, does affirm the Being 
in itself as the Self. 

The difference is merely a difference of accent. The Buddha’s aim, like that 
of the Upanisadic thinkers, was to lead mankind to emancipation—an emancipation 
from its contingent finitude due to ignorance, which is achieved through knowledge, 
or, rather, which 7s knowledge, But, unlike the Upanisadic thinkers, he did not 
-he showed the Way. His purpose was to be a 
saviour, not a philosopher. At the same time, however, he was philosophically 
aware of the danger run by speculation on Being—the danger of making the All- 
Encompassing an object, standing in relation, on the one hand, to the thinking 
subject, and on the other, to other objects. The Upanisadic philosophers them- 
selves had not escaped that danger. More consistently, therefore, the Buddha 
followed the ‘“‘negative way”. He explained what is not the atman, in order that 
his hearers, by getting rid of all false notions of the aéman, might get an immediate 


so much speculate on the Goal 


knowledge of the atman.*° 

The same, indeed, will be said, centuries later, by the great Vedanta philoso- 
pher, Sankara. 

In Vedanta, the psycho-physical complex is called—as in Buddhism—‘*‘not- 
self’? (anatman). The false conception of that non-self as the self (atman) is said 
to be ‘“‘ignorance”’ (avidya). And, when this ignorance has at last come to an end, 


thanks to the intellectual and moral discipline pursued, it is through the negation 
of the atman falsely conceived by ignorance that the true @tman is realized, in an 
et ee eee 


43. Ibid., p. 124, n. 3. 

44. Cf. ibid., p. 96. 

45. Cf. ibid., pp. 71-72. 

46. Cf. ibid., pp. 75 and 138-140. 
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immediate experience. 


It is never apprehended as an Object, as we have seen. 
Indeed, those who strive 


to apprehend the a@tman objectively will not attain it. So 
Sankara says, at the end of a discussion on the atman’s ‘‘character of not being an 
object”’ (avisayatva), in his commentary on Bhagavadgita XVIII, 50: <‘One must 


not exert oneself to know the atman, but solely to make 
in what is not the @tman”’ 


ddhinivrttav eva. 


cease the notion of atman 
—Jjfiane yatno na Kartavyah Kim tv anatmany atmabu- 


I shall conclude with a Statement of the great Buddhist Master Vasubandhu, 
author of the Vimsatika with an auto-commentary, which perfectly clucidates the 
so-called ‘‘negation of a@tman”? in Buddhism : 

; yo balair dharmanam svabhavo grahyagrahakadi h parikaipitas tena kalpiten- 
atmana tesam nairatmyam na ty anabhilapyenatmana yo buddhanam visayah.4™ “It 


is by virtue of that nature of things, consisting in subject and object, which the 
oot imagine, that the things are devoid of self, not by virtue of that ineffable 
Self which is the domain of the Enlightened Ones”’. | 


47. ibid., p. 66. 
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THE JAINA CONCEPT OF SELF 


GOVINDAGOPAL MUKHOPADHYAYA 


The search of philosophy, especially in India, is a search for the self or soul. 
Self or soul denotes consciousness and it is this wonderous phenomenon of consci- 
usness that has engaged the attention of all thinking beings since the dawn of 
human civilisation. In India it was known as the Atmavidya@, the science of the 
self, which was considered as the Paravidya, the supreme science or highest know- 
ledge as distinguished from Aparavidya, which was concerned with the knowledge 


of other material things. 


Some may object that the search for the self was not universally accepted in 
India as the supreme object of enquiry as is evident from the existence of such 
systems as the Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina etc., which are branded as heterodox as 
opposed to the orthodox systems, which had their roots in the Vedas. But we forget 
that even the Carvaka, who are known as materialists, are engaged in explaining 
the fact of consciousness and this they do only in terms of the material body. They 
are only dehatamavadins. The Buddhists, who are called nihilists because they do not 
admit the existence of anything permanent, much less of a permanent self, have 
still to engage themselves in finding out the nature of consciousness, which they 
ultimately consider to be of a fleeting nature. The flow of consciousness has still 
to be admitted by them and so there are vijnanatmavadins. Even in reducing all 
existence to a zero or a void, they have to do it on the strength of the analysis of 
the fact of consciousness alone, which the Buddhists claim, proves the void to the 
hilt. The position of the Jainas in this matter stands on a unique footing. They 
not only affirm the existence of the self or soul but show its infinite varieties, which 
no other system of Indian philosophy has done with such details. The Jaina system 
of philosophy is, therefore, atmavadin to the core and its entire interest centres 
round this one concept of self or soul. It will be, therefore, fruitful to take note of 
this concept from the Jaina point of view. 


Every philosophical system has some fundamental categories through which 
they have tried to explain the world of experience. The Jainas consider them to 
be nine in number (nava tattva) and the very first of them is jiva, the soul, which 
shows that it occupies the very first and most important position among the tattvas 
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or categories. One may think that the Jainas are not concerned with the search 
for the Self, the immutable and all-pervasive principle of the Vedanta or the 
Upanisads but are interested in its embodied existence alone as soul, in its express- 
ion through life and in this they are more realistic in their outlook than the 
Vedanta. But in describing the essential nature of jiva, they do not differ from the 
Vedanta or the Upanisadic literature, for it is cetana or citsvariipa. This cetana 


or jiana is inherent in the jiva and is not a by-product as is sought to be affirmed 
by the Naiyayikas. 


According to the Jainas, there is a scale of consciousness and consequently an 
infinite grade of beings or selves, at the top of which is the Paramatman or ‘Bar- 
vajfia, the omniscient Being, who is like an ideal which man should try to attain or 
aim at. But this Paramatman is not God, who creates, preserves and destroys the 
world. The Jaina view denies God and extols man, than whom there is no higher 
power to be worshipped or adored. No other system of philosophy does uphold 
the dignity of man in such a manner as we find in the Jaina system. The view seems 
to be a vindication of that famous utterance in the Bhagavad Gita : 


Uddhared atmanatmanam natmanamavasadayet | 


atmaiva hyatmano bandhur atmaiva ripuratmanah I| . 


Man, himself, is the ‘creator of his own destiny. It is at once the knower, 
actor and enjoyer. It knows the objects around, acts or moves either to get hold 
of them or to avoid them and enjoys the respective fruits of its action, either in 
the form of pleasure or pain. The Jaina conception of the self or soul is thus 
distinct from both the Vedantic and Samkhya view, who do not recognise Kartrtva 
in the self though admitting jAatrtva and bhoktrtva. According to the latter, the 
self cannot be an actor, it can only be the knower and the enjoyer. But the Jainas 
make the Atman active by its own nature and consequently whatever it enjoys as a 
bhokta is nothing but the fruits of its own action performed as a Karta. 


While thus affirmin 
Own destiny, 


that the infinj 
destroying it 


g the dignity of the self by making it the architect of its 
the Jaina view further upholds the unique nature of the self by stating 
te number of souls “retain their individuality throughout, neither 
altogether nor Merging it in the individuality of any other superior 


being.’ It is thus sharply distinguished from the Upanisadic view which is stated 
thus again and again in many of the Upanisads : 


Yatha nadyah syandamanah samudre astam gacchanti namarupe vihaya | 
tatha vidvan namaripad 


vimuktah paratparam purusam upaiti divyam |]? 
1. Bhagvad Gita V1.5. 
2. Mundaka Upanisad III. 2. g. 
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Or again: 
pare avyaye sarva ekibhayanti% 
still again : 
Yatho’dakam suddhe suddham asiktam tadrgeva bhayati | 
evam muner vijanata atma bhavati gautama |]* 


and reaffirmed thus : 

sa yathema nadyah syandamanah samudrayanah samudram prapyastam gacc- 
hanti bhidyete tasam namartpe samudra ity evam pro’cyate, evam eya’sya paridra- 
stur imah sodasakalah purusayanah purusam prapyastam gacchanti bhidyete tasam 
‘namaripe purusa ity evam procyate sa eso ‘akalo’ amrto bhavati.® 

From these statements no shadow of doubt is left that there is complete self- 
loss, according to the Upanisads, in the state of liberation whichis conveyed by 
the most apt illustration of the streams merging in the ocean losing their names 
and forms. But the Jaings will assert that even after liberation there is infinite 
progression for the individual soul. Thus in the Tattvarthasutra after enunciating 
the nature of moksa as Krtsnakarmavipipramoksah,® release from all action, it 


goes on to state: 
tadanantaram iurdhvam  gacchatyalokantat." 

There is thus no end of possibility for the evolution of the soul of man. And 
this evolution is unique for every individual soul. As rightly pointed out by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, ‘the Jaina view seems to point to 
radical differences inherent in the souls in spite of their essential sameness of quali- 
tative perfection. Apart from the basic difference due to bhavyata in a soul, there 
are other differences as well, which in fact tend to make each soul unique. The 
Christian and Madhva views, together with similar ideas in other schools including 
Buddhism, point to a similar outlook.’ But we beg to point out that though the 
Christian and Madhva views are akin to the Jaina view, there is still a marked 
difference in this that the former views, though retaining the individual entity 
of the self make it subservient to the supreme self, the Christian God or the Hindu 
Lord Visnu, but the Jaina make the individual stand on his own with an entirely 


independent status. 

According to the Jaina view, ‘the life-history of a soul consists mainly of four 
stages : (i) the embryonic stage in the nigoda, (ii) the awakening of the inward 
tendency synchronizing with granthiveda, (iii) the beginning of a spiritual evolu- 





3, Ibid. (11; 2. 7. 

4. Katha Upanisad IV. 15. 

5. Pragna Upanisad VI. 5. 

6. Tattvarthasttra X. 2. 

7. Ibid. X. 5. 

8. Foreword to the Studies in Jaina Philosophy xxi. 
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tion marked by nunierous guitasthanas, and (iv) the perfection of Siddhi. Some 


souls do not come out into the evolutionary line at all, but those’ which come out 


are sure sooner or later to arrive at perfection.’? This promise of perfection to 


every man, this reassurance that all are destined for final realization who have 


taken the evolutionary line is a unique message of hope which the Jaina philosophy 
alone has held out to mankind. 


Another important and unique feature of the Jaina theory of self is its affir- 
mation of the madhyama parimana, the middle measure about the soul, denouncing 
both the theories about the vibhutva, its all-pervasive nature as well as anutva or 
microscopic nature. The self or soul is neither big nor small but just of the measure 
of the body. The Jainas refute the arguments by which the all-pervasive nature of 
the self’ is sought to be established. They affirm that the argument put forward 
for the vibhutva of the atman on the ground of its being a nitya dravya or eternal 
thing like the akaSa or the ether is faulty, as an absolutely eternal thing cannot be 
Proved. If by nitya, the relatively eternal is meant then even an earthly jar may 


lay claim to such: eternity on the ground of being a dravya or object but it can 
never be proved to be all-pervasive. 


Similarly anutva or minuteness of the self lies 
beyond perception and js as such ina 


dmissible.2° 
This Jaina view Of the self b 
One to conclude that th 


Jacobi suggests, the Jain 


eing as big as the body it inhabits naturally leads 
¢ Jainas take the self in the sense of the soul. As Dr. 

as arrived ‘at their concept of soul, not through the search 
after the Self, the self-existing unchangeable principle in the ever-changing world 
of phenomena, but through the perception of life. For the most general Jaina term 
for soul is life ( jiva ), which is identical with self (aya, atman)’. The J ainas do 
not propound a philosophy which is divorced from life. If there is a self which 1s 
all-pervasive it is by itself imperceptible and so also a self which is minute like a 
hundredth part of a hundredfold split hair or of the size of a thumb, is equally 
beyond our comprehension. Consciousness being the characteristic of a soul, its 
abies can be found out only by the manifestation of its characteristic qualities 
in a material body. 


The Jaina’s search for the self is, therefore, through the body. 


But one should Not conclude from this that the Jainas equate the soul with 
the body, like the Carvakas. 


In this concrete living world of name and form, the 
self is always found in association with body, its garira, but such a jiva is quite 
different from jiva in its pure state. The Jainas, therefore, divide the jivas into 
two classes : samsarj and siddha. From eternal time, souls are in the world asso- 
ciated with matter and there is an i 


nfinite number of such souls, who retain their 





9. Ibid. ea 


10. ef. Prameyaratnalamkara Ch. IV. 


ata uktanumanena  vibhutvasiddheranutve pratyaksanupapatter 


dehasamaparimanatvaripa madhyama parimanatvam eva yuktam. 
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individuality throughout. The Jaina philosophy has made an unique contribution in 
the field of classification of souls from numerous points of view, sometimes, accor- 
ding to the place it inhabits or occupies, into four classes such as Devata, Manusya, 
Tiryane and Naraki and again into five classes according to the number of senses 
it possesses and so on. 


Another interesting and original contribution with regard to the nature or 
type of the jiva is the theory of /esya, the colouring material which gives a peculiar 
stamp to the soul from which it can be determined if the soul is pure or impure. 
The soul turns black when it is seized with impure thoughts and becomes radiantly 
white when it is in touch with noble thoughts and emotions. There are also other 
shades of colour in between the Krszalesya and the Suklalesya. 


From the brief analysis of the concept of self as we have undertaken here, it 
‘s clear that the Jainas find the entire universe replete with innumerable types of 
selves and that is why all life is sacred to them. Their staunch adherence to the 
creed of ahimsa is also born out of this concept of self. This concept also is a 
source of great encouragement and inspiration to all in as much as it holds out the 
hope of every individual working out his own salvation by casting off the shackles 


of Karma. 


The Upanisads also declare that the manifestation of this nama and rupa, this 
world of name and form has been effected by the entry of the principle called 
jivatman or individual self (anena jivena atmana anupravisya namarupe vyakara- 
vani).12 The Jaina system of philosophy demonstrates, as it were, the truth of 


this Upanisadic statement by discovering at every layer of this manifest universe 


the existence of this jivatman, the soul, or individual self. Samkara, though an 
Advaitist, has to admit that purpose of the One becoming many has not yet been ful- 
filled and that is why we find this plurality of selves, this multiplicity of existence 
still flowing on as ever (tad eva bahubhavanam prayojanam na’dyapi nirvrttam).*? 
The Jaina view of self or soul does not turn its back from this basic fact of plura- 
lity nor does it try to explain it away as ephemeral like the Vedanta. On the 
contrary, its gaze is fixed on each and every individual of these innumerable selves, 
watching its wonderous evolution stage by stage in the ascending scale of being, 
which is again unique in every case. It is, therefore, no wonder that the Jaina 
concept of self is not distinguished from the concept of soul because it is not divo- 
rced from life but is rooted init. If we take the root meaning of the word— 
atman, which is derived from the verb ‘at’ with the suffix ‘manin’, then everyone 
will have to own that the Jaina view is the truest of all, which conforms to the 
original sense of the word. The root ‘at’ implies constant movement (satatya 
gamana) and the Jaina theory of the infinite progression of the self brings out this 


11. Chandogya Upanisad-6.3.2 
12. Ibid. Sankara Bhasya. 
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basic characteristic of the a@tman and that js why we affirnied, at the ouiset, that the 
Jainas are @tmavadins in the truest sense of the term. The infinite possibility of 
human evolution is nowhere so clearly set forth as in this Jaina view of the self. 
God is also in the making and is not a finished product to be adored and worshi- 
pped. The Jaina view seems to be echoing the memorable words of a famous poet 
of Bengal : 

Sabar upare manus satya 


tahar upare nai. . 
Above all is man, the only reality. Above him is nothing else. 


It will be fruitful, therefore, for all men to make a study of this wonderful 
concept of the self or soul, as propounded in the Jaina system of philosophy. 
Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj always insisted on the uniqueness of the individual self, 
which is sometimes denoted by the term ‘quiddity’ and he believed that this indivi- 
duality is never lost even in the highest realisation because it is san@tana, eternal 
and that is why he felt deeply interested in the Jaina concept of the Self. 
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GOD IN TIBETO-BUDDHIST SANSKRTA SOURCES 


KAMESHWARNATH MISHRA 


‘GOD’ has no appropriate synonym in any other language of the world. It, 
ally means what the Christian Churches understand. Thus it is very 
D with any other term of Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan etc. Howe- 
d or words to denote the Ultimate Reality or 
articular meaning ofa religious sect, cult or 
philosophical system. Keeping this point in mind I have tried to search out the 
terms used in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature to express the likeness of GOD. I have 
also tried to provide a_ logical and historical appreciation to the words used for 
GOD I would like to concentrate on two words ‘/vara’ and Bhagawan with their 
translated Tibetan equivalents dvan. phyug and bcom. Iden. hdas. respectively. 

BSL hereafter), Jsvara and Bhagawan, 
ounds, are the most common words used for GOD though 


‘lord’ etc. also in different contexts. The introduction of 
e history behind it. In fact Ig’vara 


therefore, actu 
difficult to equate GO 
ver, every language contains a WOr 
Supreme Power that stands fora P 


In the Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (= 
independent or in comp 
translated as ‘master’. 
ig’vara to the Buddhist world bears an interestin 
is an infiltration into the BSL. 
about Atma (Pali Atta, Tibetan bdag.), as is found 
both the yanas (=vehicles) i.e. Hinayana’ and 
Mahayana,* He kept mum and later it was described as indefinable (=skt. avyakta) 
ie. a topic about which keeping silence was thought to be the best by the Teacher. 
Afterwards all the Buddhists, whether belonging to Hinayana or to Mahayana 
declared themselves to be nairatmavadins (=non-believers in self) and by and by 
became niris’varavadins too (= non-believers in Is’vara i.e. God,) as Atma and 
I8'vara, if not suffixed to Jiva and parama respectively mean the same. 


ara means’ one who possesses control over all and literally 
If used in the sense of the supreme ruler of the 


When Buddha was asked 
at many places in the canons of 


Etymologically [é’v 
stands for Siva or Sankara.® 


1. Digha Nikaya sutra No. 29, 1.18, Majjhima Nikaya 2.227, Angu. N. 
1.173 Nalanda Edu., Culmalunkya sutta, Potthopadasutta (1.9) 

2. Nagarjuna : M. Karika 15.10, Rathavali 1.73,74. 

3. Amarakoéga 1.1.30. 
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Universe, it is therefore applied to all the different divinities, a age ee 

ye hological and popular acceptation. It is ne O : S Sean 
cpio hen the form of the deity implied is Liga, as Vigvesvara, ee 
seer tunes . 2 Buddhist commentators like pea GraT ne in his ene 
peng BS (ch. 9.119a) of Santideva says /§’vara is the name 


i ig h_ srstisthiti- 
Sankara (= Iévara iti Sankarasyakhya. Sa eve jagato visvasya hetuh s: 
pralayakaranam).4 


“> Nv ilosophy 
Aksapada Gotama (2nd C.A.D.), after when the Ne ee ae Bee 
started, might have been a Saiva. He discussed pyete in his Si eee ee ee 
1.21)5 and established that He is the ‘creator’ of the pie igo Mu) a Ike 
‘Omniscient’ (=sarvajiia). His commentator Vatsyayana = Ae aiie wlthe Tavaed 
accepted the definition of his predecessor. These two scho nies aS Hee 
just incidentally while discussing the origination of the ete - I (About 841 
Udyotakara (about 635 A. D). the vartikakara, Vacaspati ‘ aya manjarikara 
A. D.) the tatparyatikakara, Jayantabhatta (9th C. A. D.) ne y ei Udayanaci 
etc. also treated Igvara in the same way. Credit pealiy goes pecan en ae 
rya (about 984 A.D.) who wrote the Pariguddhitika ana iie oo Se pre 
establishing the existence of the ‘one’, ‘eternal’ and aon. the wise ones 
world. He “proposes to discuss paramatma, whose sich — 7 Ultimately he 
here, is the way to Heaven as well as to final centre i ah.).® At first 
proves I§vara as the all-knowing and eternal self (=vigvavid avyayah. 


i aramatma but 
like a staunch follower of the Nyaya system he starts to deal with p 
just after comes on Igvara when he says— 


Uddesa eva tatparyam vyakhya visvadr sal — K. 5.6.9 
Isvaradipadam sartham lokavrttanusaratah. N. a ae 
° rt n ‘A 
He remembers Siva in his benedictory verse of sae Nyaya ie 950 A.D.) 
in the colophans of every stabaka (=chapter ).1° Bhasarvaj 


U bs = ry a etc. propounded 
vas a staunch Saiva who in his works Nyayasara, Nyayabhusan 
Si 


iva every where as the Supreme Manifestor. 
Thus 


aya System, it was 
to the majority of the $aiva writers on the old Nyaya Sy 


0), 
4. Prajiiakaramati, Panjika, (Darbhanga, Mithila Research Institute, 1960) 
on Karika 9.119. 
5. Nyaya sitra (Varanasi, Chowkhamba). 
6. Ibid. . | 
7. Udayan, Nyayakusumaiijalih, (Darbhanga, Mithila R. Institute, 1972) 
p. 46. : 
8. Ibid., p. 50 


9. Ibid, p. 51 
10. Ibid. pp., 46-52 
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declared that Naiyaikas are Saivas. Haribhadra (9th or 12th. C. A.D.): in his 
Saddarsana samuccaya,’’!! his commentator Gunaratna!? (15th C. A.D.) and 
Masgadhiari Rajagekhara Suri! (1348 A. D.) in his Saddarganasamuccaya declare the 
Natyaikas and Vaisesikas to be Saivas and Pasupatas. In this way the Naiyaikas 
were declared Saivas and Jévara was their Siva, This is a brief history that shows 
how the Naiyaikas were Saivas and how Jévara stands for the creator of the world. 
Prof. Dasgupta correctly remarks, ‘It does not seem that Rajashekhara had made 
any definite study of the Nyaya system, but based his remarks on the tradition 
of the time.’'* His statement is supported by Gunaratna when he says, ‘I have 


submitted here as have heard and seen.’?5 


It is to state that Naiyaikas were so-called Saivas. They were Saivas because 
most of the propounded /Svara which is a synonym for Siva or Pagupati and also 
because Saivas hold /svara as eternal, one and omniscient creator of the universe, 
otherwise they are atmavadins and not Jsvaravadins, because there is no category, 
out of the sixteen, known as /évara. Naiyaikas accept Atma as one of their 
prameyas. Paramatma is one of the two kinds of this category. This very 
paramatma may be called as Siva, Isvara, Pasupati, Vasudeva, Prajapati and what 
not, according to the will of the devotees. Their ISvara has been very much 
Pauranic and that of the religious sects, and not synonymous with the Siva of any 
philosophical order. Had they been faithful to any philosophical cult, they would 
have been dealing with either the three categories, viz., Pasu, Pasa and Pagupati or 
the thirty six ones, Siva, Sakti etc. as discussed in the Northern and Southern 
schools of Saivism. No doubt, I may agree with Prof. Dasgupta when he says 
that the Nyaya-Vaigesika was a school of Pasupatas which paid more temphasis to 
evolving a system of logic and metaphysics.’*® | 


But from the very beginning, as early as the 3rd-4th C.A.D. Buddhist philo- 
sopher logicians like Nagarjuna (250 to 320 A.D.) offered a ‘bold challenge’ to 
the Saiva logicians in upholding their logical tenets. Among the Buddhist 
Philosophers upto Dinnaga (450-520 A.D.) points of controversy were relating to 
the members of syllogism, categories, means of valid knowledge, word and mean- 
ing etc. Works of Nagarjuna and Difnaga more or less dealt with almost the same 
topics as contained in Nydaya Sitras and its scholium of Vatsyayana. Nagarjuna’s 


— 


11. Ed. Dr. K.N. Misra, Saddarsanasamuccayah (Varanasi, Chowkhamba, 


1979) p. 11 

12. Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

13. Ubid., pp. 76-79 

14. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, Hist. of Ind. Phil. Vol. V Cambridge, 1955) p. 9, 
Ibid., p. 13 

15. As above No. 11, p. 91 

16. As above No. 14. p. 90 
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tract on logic—Pramana—vihetana'"? or vidhvamsana now available in ADInERE 
translations only, was a mere review of the common topics of the Ancient School 
of Brahmanic logic. Vasubandhu’s three works on pure logic mentioned by Hwen 
thsang are now lost and consequently their merits cannot be judged. Except these 
works upto 450 A.D. logic was not completely differentiated from general philo- 
sophy. During 400-500 A.D. Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu dealt with logic 
but their treatment of it was merely incidental being mixed up with the provlens 
of Yogacara and Vaibhasika schools of philosophy. Vasubandhu’s repudiation of 


Isvara as the creator of the world is incidental. Santaraksita (6-7th C.A.D.) in his 


- e 7,7 " Fa . c d 
Tattvasangraha and Kamalasila on its commentary refutes /svaravadins an 


condemn Atma, Purusa, Prakrti etc. as the creator. Aryadeva in his Catuhsgatakam 
(Xth chapter) criticises Atma as an eternal element. Dharmakirti (7-8th C.A.D.) 
has boldly eradicated the 7$vara which is held as one and eternal creator. They 
discussed JSvara while dealing with other points. They did not write separate 


logical tracts to refute Jévara as propounded by the Naiyaikas; logic ran into phi- 
losophy and vice versa in their works. 


It was about 824 A.D. when Kalyanaraksita wrote Isvarabhangakarikat® and 
criticised every point of the Naiyaikas. He showed that basic arguments launched 
by the Naiydikas for proving Isvara were full of fallacies. Jnanasrimitra (11th 
C. A.D.) wrote a treatise Tévaravada?® in three broad chapters and criticised 
Vacaspati Miéra, Vittoka, Bhasarvajiia, Trilocana and Satananda bitterly showing 
fallacies in their arguments. His intelligent disciple Ratnakirti too supported the 
views of his preceptor Jianagrimitra in his /svarasadhanaditsana?® and proved 


that the arguments put forth to prove /Jsvara suffered from the fallacies of almost 
all the types. 


Vhus from Nagarjuna onwards we find Tévara introduced to the SBL in two 
ways. Firstly the scholars dealt with this item while discussing the creation of 
the world secondarily while refuting the contradictory propositions of the non- 
buddhistic Systems, Secondly Buddhist logicians, in their independent treatises, 
refuted Isvarq Of the Naiyaikas. Until logic became a separate branch of learning, 
the whole subject of the Dharma was put in a precise form. 


Scholars of both t 


! he categories criticised and repudiated /svara’s singleness, 

eternity, Omniscience and creatorship. There mattered little for them whether 
17. S.¢. Vidyabhusana : A Hist. of Ind. Logic (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
™ 1971), pp. 257-8 


Tohoku Catalogue, Ref. No. 4247, she 200 a 2—201 a 2. 
19. A. L. Thakur, 


Jnanasgrimitra-nibandhavalih (Patna, KPJRI, 1959) pp. 
233-316 
20. Ibid. Ratnakirtinibandhavalih (Patna, KPJRI, 1957) pp. 32-57 
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ee OE » SEES geresmm seen aE ae: 


EE 


Tsvara stood for Siva or Mahadeva of the Saivas or for Vasudeva of the Vaishavas 
or Prajapati of the Pauranikas.?1 A treatise by Nagarjuna entitled “Jévarakar- 
trivan rakrti-Visnorekakartrtvanirakaranim’?? extant in Tibetan Translation is 
suggestive of the fact that be it /Svara or be it Visnu, if conceived as the only 
creator of the Universe, is never acceptable to the Buddhist scholars. 


Buddhist scholars, so furious about /Svara, were not opposed to the word 
Isvara, if that did not stand for an eternal creator, as they do suffix the term to 
the names like Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara whom they worship. Of course, in 
such compounds [Isvara means ‘lord’ or ‘master’ for them, otherwise Buddhists 
like Vasubandhu?% would prescribe ‘perceiving sorrow as a commendable practice | 
for a novice to avoid an inclination towards the eternal soul i.e. /$vara etc. | 


It is not only the Buddhists who reject /svara as the creator but even the | 
Sankhyas too.2* They also opine that the results are not obtained on the admini- | 
stration of /svara, but it is the Karma that produces them.*® However the follo- 
wers of Pataiijala Yoga may meditate on /svara to attain their goal,*° but their 
ISvara is absolutely different from that of the Naiyaikas. Their definition may be, 
to some extent, agreeing with that of the Bauddhas.*7 To our wonder, Ramadvaya 
a monk-scholar of Sankara sect, condemns Udayana’s arguments one by one in his 
Vedantakaumudi.28 His logic and examples both, indeed, may differ from those 
of the Buddhists. Buddhist logicians may not agree with the nature and attributes 
of Ramadvaya’s Iévara, but may undoubtedly shake hands with him while rejecting 
Udayana’s /$vara. Buddhists may, however, not accept and that they do, Isvara or 
Purusa of Patanjali or Kapila but it seems that they are to some extent adjustable 


with them in some respects. 


The case of ‘Bhagawan’ is not like that of Isvara for the Mahayana 
Buddhists. It is a very honourable word in the Buddhist world and is used either 
independently as a synonym of Buddha or as an adjective used before or after the 
proper nouns. Etymologically it is made of two parts ‘Bhaga’ and ‘Wan’ 
(=masculine, nominative, and singular form of suffix ‘matup’) which literally 








21. Abhidharmakoga (Varanasi, Baudha Bharati) with sphutarthavrtti on 


karika 2 64, and Autocomm. 58 
22. Tohoku Catalogue. Ref. No. 4461, po. 312 b-31424 
23. Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosa, (Patna, KPJRI) on 58. 


24. Samkhyasiitras 1.92 
20, Ubid., 3.2. 
26. Yoga sutra, samadhi Pad 23. 


27. Ibid,, 24. 
28. Vedantakaumudi (Varanasi, B. H. U., 1973) pp. 578-608. 
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it di ntly. Amara- 
Hindu and Buddhist lexicographers define the word aa ae Vigva- 
+ in his Namalinga-nusasana gives seven ipa 32 The Buddha- 
Singha in thirteen?! meanings and Medinikogakara fourteen. tock dead 
Kosa scar in a six meanings of the word Bhaga i.e. fortune, splen os : Pike 
pene ne raaaes and exertion and ultimately opines that peer ie 
ntitibutes je Bhagawan. Beings, other than the Buddha, Saleen se eee 
attributes, are also known as gods, godesses etc. So far as a Bein eee esGps 
butes is concerned, there is nothing very much geod ‘a -pantion lar’ define 
but Mahayana Buddhists in general and Tibetan uae 1S 7 ie eces een aad 
‘Bhagawan’ differently. They take meanings of ‘Bhaga cere ee ee 
finally take a special meaning by joining both the ae aos Bha a for them means 
is made of Bhaiija=to break, to kill, to destroy. ; one g ee 
destroyer or killer of aff lictions, Karma etc. and ‘wan means ores d the affli- 
attributes stated above. In this way ‘Bhagawan’ is he who has 


: six attributes. 
ctions (Skt. klegas), Karman, birth etc. and also is possessed of the 
Hc ribhedra in his Aloka 


ahasrikaprajna-parami ates both the 
tika of the Astasahasrikaprajia-paramita st 
meanings. 


Ava klesa and 
As he has destroyed Offlictions, karma, birth and as avaranas of 
Jiicya which are the Vaipaksikas, he is known as Bhagawan. 
OR 


The whole fortune, splendour, glory, PEOSDEEEYs, “RQWICASE GUE <CETIIOH, 
these six are heard as ‘bhaga’ 33 

The possessor of these attributes is known as Bhagawan. ‘cabavica. b 

Santaraksita too in his Pajika of the eee ities : ve 
Jnanagarbha, which is extant only in Tibetan translations, so far, opines the attri- 
Bhagawan because of destroying the four maras or because of possessing 


7 ; tnakirti 
29. Amarakoga (Varanasi, Chowkhamba), ch.1. kanda 1. eee his texts 
uses Bhagawan for Buddha 5 times (p, 12, 18.24, 25, iled above ref. 
published under the title Ratnakirtinibandhavalih as detaile 
No. 20. 7 
30. ibid 3.3.26. 
31. Visvaprakagakoga 24.2. ei Beal kh- 
32. Medinikoda 22.12 (as quoted in the Ramasrami tika, (Varanasi, Chow 
amba) on Amarakoga 2.6.76 
33. 


A A For MRI, 1960) 
Astasahasrikaprajiaparamita with Alokatika (Darbhanga, 
p. 272. 
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butes prosperity etc.8! It is extrémely interesting that the Tibetan translation of 
the word Bhagawan is bcom-Iden. hdas. It is a perfect literal translation, but 
means someting particular. becom is bhaga, Iden is wan. Every Tibetan scholar 
understands the meaning of these two parts as the destroyer of mara etc. and posse- 
ssor of the six attributes together. When suffixed with the third part hdas (= 
surpassing or supreme or beyond) it stands for the Buddha only and not for any 
other person, even if adorned with superior qualities. Words like /egs.-/den etc. 
are used to denote other superiors possessing uncommon qualities. The sgra. sbyor. 
bam. po. gitis. pa.8® (Skt. Madhyama Vyutpatti) defines Bhagawan in the same 
fashion and finally bcom-/den. hdas means *‘VICTOR-POSSESSOR SUPREME’ 
and stands for the Buddha only. Here the meaning of the second half of the word 
Iden is almost like that of the Hindu lexcicographers, but the first and last portions 
i.e. becom and hdas mean quite differently. As Buddhists have been mainly renun- 
ciates, devoted to realise the falsity and sorrowfulness of the world, they practised 
to detach senses from worldly allurements and concentrate on ‘voidness’, so it is but 
natural that they should conceive their ideal to be the destroyer of devils, like desire 
etc. As Mahayana Buddhism is not nihilistic, because its supreme goal is not 
merely negative but positive, they had to conceive some virtuous attributes too to 
be possessed by the supreme one i.€. Bhagawan, which is Buddha. Thus Buddha 
Bhagawan is the embodiment of virtues devoid of all the vices. Hindus conceive 
their Bhagawan to embody all that is good and virtuous only and never think 
whether there may be any blemishes too to avoid and avert. 


Buddha, the Bhagawan, is said to be in four form (=catus-kayas).*° Though 
a convinced Buddhist monk of the tradition would not like any classification in the 
bodies (Skt. Kayas) of the Buddha, yet for making persons understand the truth, it 
is inevitable on the behaviourable level to make no use of words to denote which is 


beyond the reach of words. 


The first, foremost or Supreme and subtlest body is known as Svabhavakaya. 
This kaya is anaksara or anirvacaniya (=indescribable through words). This posi- 
tion, if compared, may be a bit similar to Brahman of sankara-advaita. It is the 


parmirtha satta. According to Maitreyanatha : 


‘‘Those dharmas, which are without Asravas when they attain the visuddhi of 
all types, are the svabhavakaya of the Muni and that is prakrtilaksana.’’3" 


The second form of Bhagawan is known as Jiiana-dharmakaya or dharmakaya. 
It is of the form of nisprapancajiiana. It is also without any Asrava but is of the 


ee en ee, eee | ee 


34. Tenjur, dbu. ma., sa, page 16B (Sde-dge edn.). 
35. Sonam Angdu, (Leh, Ladakh), B. T. Publications, 1973) pp. 8-9. 
36.  Abhisamayalankara, (Varanasi, CIHT Studies, Sarnath, 1977) p. 5. 


37.  ibid., p. $l 
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nature of smityupasthana etc. it is the embodiment of bodhipaksas, vimoks ts, samt- 
pattis, krtsnas, abhibhyvayatanas, arani, sarvakaras, Suddhis, Vasitas, balas, Vaisa- 
radyas, smrtyupasthana, asammosadharmata, deterioration of y asanas, Mahakaruna 
on creatures, Avenikadharmas and sarvak arajnata as well as margajnata etc.38 As 
svabhavakaya is mere experience and the perfect non-dual existence, with the result, 


needs no mention who is to enjoy this position, while it is fact that the dharma- 
kaya may be perceived by the buddhas only. As it 


pervade the whole universe and lasts till the existence of the world, this is said to 


be all-pervading (= Skt. vyapi) and enternal (=Skt. nitya). This form does not 
act directly but through the reflections (=Skt. pratibhasa) only. 


has multifarious deeds that 


A few maintain that the 
kayas are not different. 
both of the stages may be 


re are only three kayas and svabhava and dharma 
In this position the Buddhas may perceive the two and 
called with one name that is Dharmakaya. 


Thereafter is dealt With 
This kaya is said to be 
sub-marks (=Skt. any 
visualized by the ar 
form 


the third kaya whichis known as the sambhogakaya.3 
POssessed of thirty two marks (=Skt. laksanas) and eighty 
vyanjana). Thisis the personal God. This form may be 
. yabodhisattvas Only. Though it is a bit thicker than the former 
orm, yet it is also subtle and Can not be cognised by the layman ora gravaka. It 
1S described to have the full human Shape par excellence. Every organ, feature, 
Pose, colour ete. of this body is of its own types, never to be observed in any body 
else. “They are Stricitly the marks and submarks of the Buddha only. Through this 
form Buddha does not contact the layman, nor does he do any favour to him. This 
form has definite place (Skt. ksetra), a definite mark (=Skt. laksana), a definite 
dharma (the mahayanic Only), a definite lot of attendants (=Skt. parikara) anda 
definite time (=Skt. kala). For example the particular abode for Himis the 
akanisthaloka (==tib. hog. min. stug. po. bkod. pai. tsin) which He never leaves. 
eae are the 32 laksanas and 80 yyanjanas which are related only to 
Particularity — a an €special dharma and that is the mahayinadharma only 
eclote, Yr. seamen for Him means that He may last for ever till the universe 
ar attendants are the a@ryabodhisttvas only. 


Siva . Semen - a ddha of the Akanisthaloka may be compared with Visnu, 
lokas respec tivel : a! of the Puranas. residing in Goloka, Kailasaand Brahma- 
surrounded by the chee with celestial ornaments, physical marks and weapons, 

ine beings for ever. They too, can not be visualized by 
f lower ranks. Bhagawan is very much 


by the afflictions, karmas etc. As 














38.  ibid., pp. 81-82. 
39. ibid., pp. 85-90 
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his Igvara is different from the kevalins (=the finally emancipated ones), so is 
Bhagawan from Arhats, aryabodhisattvas etc. Vyasa in his scholium on Patanjala 
Yoga siitra does not accept plurality of Isvara, yet the Kapilas accept many 
Purusas of the nature similar to svabhavakaya. Vacaspatimisra in his commentary 
Tattvavaigaradi!® does not hesitate to accept the plurality of Isvara. If the case 
were so, all the followers of the philosophical systems that hold many Igvaras, will 
be nearer to Mahayana Buddhists who believe that many Buddhas i.e. Bhagawans 
reside in the Akanisthaloka and come down to the earth from time to time to help 
the creatures in the Nirmanakaya form. These Buddhas residing together are homo- 
genous, have no differences of ideas & ideals, and all think and behave alike. The 
only difference among these identical beings is that their time of appearance on the 
earth is different and they come in different particular names. Actually it is this 
sambhogakaya only which may be an appropriate substitute for God. Isvara, Visnu, 
Vasudeva, Prajapati etc. because God of every religious and philosophical system 
has been conceived to be divine, supernatural, super-human etc. and it is he whom 
the devotees pray to bless them. Bhairava, Heruka, Tara etc. are different forms 


of this very kaya. 


But this sambhogakaya does not shower grace upon the devotees directly as it 
is visible to only a few ones. The form through which this kaya showers blessings 


on the needful is known as Nirmanakaya** (=tib. sprul. sku.). This kaya is 


borne by the Buddha at his free will to serve the world. In true sense it is the form 
an even. However, it is not 


that is human-born and comes in contact with the laym 
necessary that all may recognise his real form; though he lives with them, acts with 


them and behaves in a purely human way. Of course, His intention behind every 
act is to help, rather to uplift, spiritually | and is always full of great compassion. 
Gotama Siddhartha, the son of Suddhodana & Maya is one of these kayas. These 
personalities look ordinary but live and act in an extraordinary way. The Nir- 
manakaya is almost like the incarnation (=Skt. avatara) of the Puranas. Such 
avataras are made of the common flesh and blood but behave uncommonly to esta- 
blish a standard in the whole world for the general uplift. He remains exemplary. 


This is all in nutshell what the Tibeto-Buddhist Sanskrit sources tell about 
God. It is seen that since the very inception of the ideology of a particular system 
to the end, scholars of the same sect, cult, system or order opine differently on the 
same topic. This is not owing to the difference in the individuality, but owing to the 
attacks and counter-attacks of the opponents. By and by faith is converted to rea- 





AO. While commenting on the Vyasa bhasya of the Sutra 2.23, 24. 


41. as in Ref. No. 36, pp. 90-91. 
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son and reason leads to logic and ultimately any proposition remains what logic 
proves it to be. It is very difficult, rather a matter of devoted and serious research 
to declare whether Hindus influenced Bauddhas or vice ‘versa, but it is clear that 
there has been a mutual exchange in between, from time to time, knowingly or 
unknowingly. 





| 
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THE CONCEPT OF SELF-NATURES, MAINLY BASED ON 
MADHYANTAVIBHAGA SASTRA OF ARYA MAITREYA 


PRABHAKAR MISHRA 


There are three self-natures, namely, parikalpita, paratantra and 
parinispanna. 

The exact character of the parikalpita self-nature is determined with r2fere- 
nce to the reality and unreality of pudgala (souls) and dharma (elements). The 
affirmation of the reality of soul and elements is called samaropa (superimposition) 
and their denial is called apavada (negation). The yogacara philosopher steers 
clear of these two extremes of superimposition and negation. The essence of the 
parikalpita self-nature consists in the avoidance of the,two extremes, namely, 
superimposition and negation in respect of souls and elements. In other words, 
the understanding of the exact character of the self-nature of the parikalpita is 
possible only when the philosophies of superimposition and negation of the pudgala 


and the dharma are abandoned. 


The parikalpita object is non-existent and unreal. But the unreality does 
not mean the absolute negation of all practical value of the parikalpita self-nature. 
The yogacara philosopher does not accept the reality of anything over and above 
pure consciousness, but at the: same time he does not deny the practical] utility or 
pragmatic validity of the external objects of perception. The upshot is that the 
external objects are ontologicilly unreal but they have provisional reality in as 


much as they serve the practical purpose.?* 

The true character of the paratantra self-nature is to be understood with refe- 
rence to the knower-known, subject-object (grahya-grahaka) relationship. The 
subject as well as the object are non-existent as they have no ontological status but 
at the same time their provisional existence cannot be denied as they have practical 
utility. ‘The error in the subject-object conception is due to its origin in the act of 





1. MVS, p. 86. 
Cf. aenecara cater fare faatenfafarer cateraaryar: retard: aedreaha- 


fade: gaTay aay | aaSrcaislt 4 Aeiheararaaaiay | 
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superimposition of such relationship of soul (pudgala) and the elements (dharma) 
which are in themselves free from such relationship. The yogacara philosopher 


rejects the act of superimposition as well as the act of negation in the determination 
of the paratantra self-natures of things.? 


Technically speaking there is no scope for error in the case of the parikalpita 
object because it is non-existent whereas in the case of paratantra one the error 1s 
most apparent, in as much as the subject-object relationship is due to erroneous 
superimposition of the non-existent attribute on what is existent.3 


The essence of the parinispanna self-nature consists in the exclusion of the 
view that the Sunyatz is absolutely a positive or a negative entity. The affirmation 
of the positive character of Sunyata is a case of super-imposition (samaropa) 


where as its denial is an instance of negation (aparopa). The Ssiunyata is neither 
absolutely existence nor absolutely non-existence.4 


The appreciation of the parikalpita self-nature is tantamount to the rejection 
of the view that the souls and the elements are real entities on the one hand, and 
admission of the view that they have not even the provisional reality that serves 
any useful purpose. There were philosophers who believed in the reality of eternal 
Souls, such as the samkhya-yoga, Nyaya-vaisesika, Jaina and similar thinkers. 
On the other hand there were orthodox Buddhists who accepted the reality of 
elements, physical and psychological. According to yogacara philosophers how- 


ever, the souls as well as the elements were purely imaginery entities enjoying only 
a partkalpita self-nature. 


The paratantra self-nature relates to the causally determined elements which 
lie at the basis of the concepts of the knower and the known (grahya-grahaka). 
These two concepts are wrong notions though their basis is not unreal. The 


2. Ibid. Cf. ara wen ofearea uifaat atin genoa a Tart aT ale acdrarediea- 


tatataact wa WeaaSHaaad: | ax yaraeda aencavaaraatafataad wt wea 
Wentqata: | 


3. Cf. Ibid. p. 85. 


7 TaTerercraTS wifaarss ofenferamerraAay 
) 


Wid; p. 86. ara aaa sfrareenfaat aia qed A yead at afte 


qeraTediea fafa Us WeIMen BATT: Laat Wasa Trancaerataatafa- 
fat US aerate: 1 
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Also Cf, Ibid, p. 85 : gar earfa Wiad WeTl HRT qaea ATaTTestiaad | 
AT atfa fees 


4. bid, p. 87: af Taat wa wafa aaqaaia, Te wa aaiaaaat ata 
AAT Cleat 
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paraianira self-nature, therefore, is a mixture of error and truth, the error being 
related to the appearance of the known and the knower, the truth being related to 
the basis, namely, the causally determined elements. 


The parinispanna self-nature consists in siényata which is neither absolute 
existence nor absolute non-existence. Swtnyata is neither absolute negation nor 
absolute affirmation. It is neither absolute-being-nor absolute non-being.® 


In yogacara philosophy, the concepts of anityata, duhkhata, sunyata and 
anatamata have acquired new meanings in the light of the concepts of the three- 


fold self-natures. 

Anityata as applied to the parikalpita self-nature stands for eternal non- 
existence (nitya-asatta). In the case of paratantra self-nature, anityata refers to 
the origination and cessation of the causally determined elements. Anitya in 
connection with the parinispanna self-nature stands for the casual and extraneous 


purity and impurity of the pure consciousness.® 


Duhkhata in relation to the parikalpita self-nature stands for purely imagi- 
nary sense of suffering. Such suffering is technically called wpadana duhkhata, 


because it is due to the false belief in and clinging (upadana) to the soul and the 


elements which are merely imaginary entities. In the paratantra self-nature 


duhkhata stands for three-fold suffering, namely, the actual feeling of suffering, 
suffering originating or resulting from the change occurring in things and suffering 


inherent in the composite nature. So far as the parinispanna self-nature is con- 


cerned, the suffering of the paratantra self-nature, though in fact the latter ever 
remaining untouched by it.7 


Siinyata as applied to the parikalpita self-nature means absolute non- 
existence (abhava). Inthe case of the paratantra self-nature, it stands for the 
non-existence of the apparent subject-object relationship in substratum that is 
existant. In other words, it is non-existence of the mode of appearance (atadbhava) 
and not absolute non-existence (abhava) of the other thing itself. Sunyata par 





5. Cf. Ibid; p. 87 
neg seamed AeA a MaTaTa saat sada aafefera equa aeaoernfafe t 


asa arava farmeaataq | aetife ofefacet caurd vrata said 4 
rat | 
6. MYV, III.5. Cel-6ab. 
Asadantha hy anityartha utpada-vyaya-laksanah. 
samatamda bhavena milatatheyathakramam ! 
7. Ibid; III. 6: | 
Duhkham adana-laksanakhyam 
samabandhenaparam matam. 
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excellence belongs to the parinispanna self-nature. It is Siinyata inherent, pure 
and simple.® 


As regards the anatmata in the parikalpita self-nature, it has no character 
(alaksana). The latter being a pure entity, a figment of imagination. The paratantra 
entity has a character of its own, which, however, is peculiar and unique 
(vilaksana). The anatmata in the case of the parinispanna self-nature is identical 


with the parinispanna self-nature itself (svalaksana) and is nairatmya full and 
complete.® 


Each of the four noble truths, namely duhkha (suffering), samudaya (cause of 


suffering), nirodha (cessation of suffering) and marga path leading to cessation 
of suffering, has also three self-natures. 


We have already considered the three-fold self-natures of the noble truth of 
duhkha. 


As regards the threefold self-natures of samudaya, it is said that our natural 
inclinations, predispositions, instincts and habits (vasana) constitute the parikal- 
pita self-nature. The rising (samutthana) of Karman and the affliction and defile- 
ments (K/cSa) fall under the paratantra  self-nature, and the 
(aviscmyoga) of the co 


the parinis panna self- 


non-separation 


ver from the truth (tathata@) of pure consciousness refers to 
nature,?° 


Here the yogacara Philosopher’s view of creation of the psychophysical world 
has found a clear exposition. There are inherent theories, propensities and urges 
that make up the parikalpita universe raised up by means of pure imagination. 
The yogaca ra philosopher does not, however, say that there is no basis of such 
Imagination. These are the causally determined elements, physical and psycho- 
logical, that lie at the root of concepts, ideas and imaginations. This universal 
causality is recognised as the paratantra self-nature of things. If the parikalpita is 
pure appearance, the Paratantra isa mixture of truth and appearance, causality 
is truth. Subject-object relationship is appearance. The causality is not without 
any basis of its ©wn, which is beyond causality and also the substratum of the 


par ini; panna Self-nature. Even a thing denoted by a name or a word has, it is 
Said, the three self-natures, 


| The simple thing denoted by a word has a parikalpita 
self-nature but it is not totall 


y rootless and as such it has a paratantra character, 
8. Ibid; Il. 7ab ; : 


ATTA AT RAT: Teta: Lega war | 
9. Ibid., ITI. 7Tcd-8a : | 


ATATT Aes afewernia = | 
Tare fafacey 

10. MV,III.8 ca: 
TIT & earafaiaia wa zt 
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inso far as it is an event. In fact, nothing can be uncaused according to 
Buddhism in all its branches. The parikalpita, thus, is ultimately not absolutely 
devoid of the paratantra natures. Similarly, the paratantra has also its root in 
the parinispanna, though the latter is inherently devoid of any bearing on the 
paratantra and parikalpita self-natures. The ultimate reality, according to the 
yogacara philosopher, is pure consciousness. But this consciousness is also the 
final basis of all appearances causally determined or simply casual in nature.?* 


Similarly, the noble truth of nirodh is also three-fold. Things do not arise 
at all, being merely imaginary in nature, parikalpita. There is no origination of 
parikalpita in true sense of the term. In the same way there is neither subject nor 
the object, neither the knower nor the known. There is no real origination of the 
knower and the known. The nirodha qua parinispanna self-nature consists in the 
elimination of the two defilements (mala), namely, cover of the attachment and 
the like (ragadhyavarana) and false notions (parikalpana). The tranquilisation of 
the defilements of the attachment and the like is effected by uprooting the seed 
(bija) of the base by means of (anasrva) knowledge. This is called pratisamkhya 
nirodha. The tranquilisation of the defilement of imagination by means of the 
non-dual knowledge of the truth is called tathata. This two fold tranquilisation is 
parinispanna self-nature. This last nirodha is called prakrti-nirodha, 1. e.. nirodha 
inherent in the nature of things.?? 


The criterion of three fold self-natures is also applicable to the noble truth 
of the eight fold path (marganga). The parikalpita self-nature is to be known, 
the paratantra is to be known, and got rid of, parinispanna is to be known, attained 
and realized.18 The parikalpita is unreal and non-existent and so it is only to be 
known, there being no need of its being abandoned in as much as a non-existent 
entity is ipsofacto, unfit to be abandoned. The paratantra is partly a real entity 
in its positive aspect of Karman and K/esa. The unreal and non-existent aspect of 
this paratantra is to be known and the real and the positive aspect of it consis- 
ting in Karman and Klesa is to be abandoned. As regards the parinispanna self- 
nature or the tathata it is to be known, attained and realized, there being nothing 


in it that needs to be abandoned. 


11. Cf MVS, p. 106 : Sadat wlateienaeeaiata atarattaaat ara: ais TR 
a ferro —a fe fetoTrT ETT afetea: | maa? at sate CqATAT ATACATA AT 
afeqa: qarcafrertatand TIA NAA TATA | Ra waTieuTataa fanaa 


afefacqea: | 

12. MVS, p.92: H@ fefat wararacT ofeaferaea | aaiaraao ararr art 
saa ofzafecanmeatactttaat aitaeaanr | 

13. MV, 9 Cd-10a : 
qfzarat sat a aifrararenatats 


Tina AATeATAA 
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| . 
SAT CAKRA NIRUPANAM—LOCATION AND sonia 
TION OF THE SIX CAKRAS OR LOTU 


MANINDRA CHANDRA PANCHATIRTHA 


The understanding of the Infinite in the Finite, the Spirit in rin as 
mos in chaos, has been the summum bonum or the ultimate end o ae energy 
paradox to say that this little frail body has been the seat of an ~~ ” ecules 
capable of delivering the goods i.e., doing this, that and evany hing. chien at 
may be possible will be the subject matter of this short dissertation co 
ideas and language of the seers who have traversed the path of this region. 

Spirit and m 
two very often are 
way that counters 


—- ‘e and the 
atter, like light and darkness, are of contradictory porter 
not only misconstrued but also allowed to een tect. 
their very essence. And all these emanate from mis : renal 
Cally called adhyasa, defined by Sankara as “‘a semblance of the anes abhasah) 
thing seen before in something else.” (Smritiriipah Paratra a ? pumaticing in 
This has been subsequently further clarified by him as “the notion o escape from 
something other than itself” (atasminstadbuddhih). There has — phe hae 
adhyasa as it persists throughout in the Shape of anomalies, an ‘eae aa eee 
definitions. And al| this is due to ignorance (avidyatmaka). - eh 
knowledge is covered With ignorance (ajianena-vrtam jranam), this m rs to over- 
But the meaning of life is to rise above it and make our beat snewyau 

come all obstacles in the way for the subservience of the end in view. 


And the ultimate obj 
ble only on the attainmen 
tha vidyate ayanaya),. 
for the ultimate end in 


ective in life, that is the realisation of cae ia oh pam. 
t of knowledge (tameva viditva-timrhtyumet sea dirt 
Bhakti and Karma may be preliminaries prepar! racicad in 
view. This aspect of the question has eee the pre- 
the very first Brahmasitra (Athato Brahmajijiiasa). Here ‘Atha re sitar ti nt 
liminaries preparing the soj] (for the ultimate end in view)—(a) re the fruit of 
what is eternal and what not. (b) abstention from hankering i"  inclia of the 
action here on earth as well as in the life to come (c) practice of oi (d) persis- 
senses, of knowledge (S ama) and also of action (Dama) etc. and finally 
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tent hankering after salvation (Moksha or Mukti). And Sankara has averred in 
unambiguous terms that salvation with the help of Karma or Bhakti or even with a 
combination of the two (jnana-karma Samuccaya) is out of the question. 


Nihgreyasaphalantu§ Brahmajnanam. Na canusthanantarapeksam. (Sankara 
B. S. 1.1.1.) Jndnamekam muktva Kriyaya gandhamatrasyapyanupravesa tha nasti. 
(Sankara B. S. 1.1.4). 


This aspect of the question is also implied in ‘atah’ which speaks of a causal 
relation viz. since there is no scope for salvation with karma in the shape of sacri- 
fices etc., Brahmajijnasa is essential for the realisation of the ultimate end in life. 


Now, though knowledge is the ultimate, indispensable cause for the attain- 
ment of self-realisation, there may be certain factors that contribute to knowledge, 
we propose to discuss here only one such aspect that leads to self-realisation 
through knowledge. This aspect is Sat-Cakraniriipanz or the determination of the 
six Cakras or lotuses, stationed in different parts of the axis in the human body. 


Determination of the six cakras or lotuses is avery abstruse subject and is 
accessible only to sages of a very high order. Lessons onthe subject have to be 
taken from a teacher who is an adept in the process or there is every likelihood of 
omissions and commissions at every step with inevitable dangers. Different sages 
traversing different paths have attained success in their mission and have left their 
instructions for posterior generations ‘n the line. The following is only a gist of 


their findings. 


There is possibility in every man to attain godhood in life, subject, of course, 
to a strenuous and devoted pursuit of the same. His: body is the seat of an im- 
mense possibility of supreme power. And if this power can be awakened from the 
dormant to the dynamic stage, he will definitely be endowed with the supreme fact 
in life. For this purpose, he must awaken the Kundalini Sakti in the body and 
carry it upwards from the @ uladhara to the Sahasrara lotus through successive 


lotuses in the process. 


To be more precise, the six cakras or lotuses in the human body are Mula- 
dhara, Svadhisthana, Manipuraka, Anahata, Visuddha and Ajna respectively from 
the bottom to the top. And above all, there is the Sahasrara, a lotus with a thou- 
sand petals. That is the seventh heaven of Vedanta. Sri Purnananda Swami has 
been the author of a remarkable book of the name of Shri Tattva Chintamani con- 
sisting of twentyfive chapters. Sat-Cakraniripana is only the sixth chapter of 
this voluminous book, of which the subject matter may be summarised as 


follows: 
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I. Description of Ida, Pingala and Susumna 


Nadis | Slokas ]- 3 
The First Cakra—Muladhara 


2. - 4-12 
3. » second ,, —Swadhisthana 3 13-18 
4. », Third ,, —Manipiraka me 19-21 
5. ,, Fourth ,, —Anahata 5g 22-27 
6. ,, Fifth ,, —Visuddha - 28-31 
7. ,, Sixth ,, —Ajna < 32-38 
8. Sahasrara and its merits 6 39-49 
9. Movement of Kundalini Sakti from 

Muladhara to Sahasrara and back = 50-54 


; Sat Cakranirupana is a Spiritual matter and it has its corroboration from 
Apta Vakya (statement of purified or flawless souls) and as such it is the only au- 
thority. ‘Apta’ is a technical term meaning those who have been rid of everything 
gross. Or, it may mean those who have been blessed with the attainment of 
Reality, moksa. Therefore there is no reason why they should indulge in lies. 
Such being the case, the personal experiences of such people are accepted as facts. 


In every human body composed of the five elements, there is a fine, subtle 
called Saksma or Li nga sarira consisting of seventeen elements—the five 
pranas, the mind, intellect and the ten sense organs. The yogi by virtue of his 
psychic experiences has a knowledge of that body. This subtle body has got to be 
purified before worship and this is technically called Bhutasuddhi. And without 
this nobody acquires the tight to worship. In fact a godly life alone is capable of 
worshipping the god. Like the seven regions in Brahmanda—Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, 
Mahah, Janah, T apah, and Satyam, there are seven chambers in the human body 
and these are the seven Cakras from Miladhara to Sahasrara. 


body 


In the human body outside the axis and to its left there is Ida, a Nadi white 
= colour resembling the moon, an embodiment of nectar and surcharged with the 
attribute of Sattva. And to the right (of the axis) there is Pingala predominated 
by Rajas, looking like the sun, aS powerful as Rudra and emitting effulgence like 
the filaments of pomegranates. And in between the two within the axis there is 
Susumna predominated by Tamas, resembling fire and red in colour. Ida, Pingala 
and Susumna are Yamuna, Saraswati and Ganga respectively. These three Nadis 
have assembled in Aja Cakra and then flown separately and again got united in 
Muladhara. This is why Ajna Cakra has been called Mukta Triveni and Mula- 
dhara Yukta Triveni. In Susumna there is the Vajrini Nadi and again in it there 
is the Citrini which is called Brahma-Nadi by some. In Citrini there is a Nadi 
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right from Brahmadvara in Muladhara upto Paramasiva in Brahmarandhra. The 
Sat-Cakra is like a knot of this Nadi. This Brahmanadi is very fine, as delicate as 
one thousandth part of a hair. The Susumna Nadi has penetrated the six cakras 
from Muladhara and has merged in the Sahasrara. It is here where Paramagiva 
abides. The sages by virtue of their psychic methods awaken Siva in the Ajna 
Cakra and thus attain immortality. If followed strictly in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Sastras, success is inevitable. According to the Rudraya- 
mala, the Sadhaka (aspirant after spiritual enlightenment) who delights in penetra- 
ting the six cakras is sure to attain success whether in the family life or in the 


forest. 


Ida and Pingala are also called Chitrini and Bajra respectively. The Susumna 
Nadi extends from Mialadhara right upto the Head. It looks like a Dhatura open 
on both sides and has thus two faces. The Pingala Nadi (Bajra) extends from 
Medhradega upto the head, but it is a little shorter in size than Susmna. The faces 
of Sahasrara the thousand petalled lotus and Susumna are placed downwards and 


upwards respectively. 


Chitrini (Ida) in Bajra (Pingala) is as effulgent as Pranava. It is as fine as 
cobwebs and as such is perceptible only by yogis. It shines after having penetrated 
all the lotuses like Miladhara in the axis. The Brahmanadi is in Citrini and it is 
this Brahmanadi that is the vacant space in it and constitute the path to Paramasiva 
of the nature of Suddhabrahma Kundalini. The Brahmanadi is shining like a string 
of lightning and is superfine like a cobweb in the mind of the Sadhaka, leading 
ultimately to pure knowledge and all happiness and is itself of the nature of pure 
knowledge. Here inthe mouth of the Brahmanadi is the path to Brahman i.e. the 


entrance and outlet to and from Paramasiva. 


Miuladhara 

The Maladhara lotus is just on the canjunction of Kanda and Susumna and 
connected with the lower part of the foot of the penis (linga) 1.e., to the mouth 
of Susumna. This lotus is of the colour of heated gold and consists of four 
leaves (vadisanta—va, Sa. Sa Sa). In the pericarp of this lotus, there is the 
region of the earth, rectangular in shape, yellowin colour and consisting of the 
brightness of lightning. It is surrounded on eight sides by eight spears of which 
the tips resemble the nipples of ladies’ breast. In the midst of the dot (point) of 
the mystical letter (Lan) of the Earth (Dhara), there is Brahma resembling a 
child with four hands and four faces. In his lap there is the King of the Gods, 
mounted on an elephant. Brahma is radiant like the morning Sun. In this lotus 
of Miladhara there is Dakini Sakti which has four hands, red eyes and which is as 
resplendent as many suns at a time and above all, which constitutes the summum 
bonum of life. About an inch (two fingers) above the mouth of Susumna and 
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under the root of the penis, there is the mouth of the Bajra Nadi. There in the 
pit in the centre of the pericarp of the Muladhara lotus shines a triangle. It is 
called Tripura since Tripurasundari rests there. This triangle is resplendent like 
a garland of lightning and is quite capable of fulfilling the desire of the devotee. 
The air called Kandarpa blows about it. There in the centre of the triangle rests 
the Sivalinga called svayambhu which is of the colour of heated gold with its face 
downwards and-which is attainable only by knowledge and meditation. It is 
again full of lightning of the colour of new blossoms resembling the laughing 
whirlpool of a river under soft rays. The Kundalini, superfine like the filaments of 
a lotus stalk and like Mahamaya incarnate, both above and below Siva, with her 
lotus face covers the mouth of Brahma. In other words, it covers the flow of 
nectar and drinks it. Anda contact of that nectar sweetens its face also. That 
Kundalini Sakti hums like an intoxicated bee, shines in the pit of the Muladhara 
lotus like a bright garland of lights, holding all the while, all living creatures of the 
world with the fluctuations of her breathing. Besides, that Kundalini Sakti flashes 


like a garland of new lightnings and encompasses the sivalinga three times anda 
half and rests like a snake in coil. 


It has been said about the Supreme force (Paragakti) which rests perpendicul- 
larly to the top of the linga ina parallel way above the coil of Kundalini in the 
Svayambhu linga, the supreme deity (Paragakti), that she enlightens the pan of 
Brahmanda and others and tests in the Kundalini as eternal knowledge incarnate. 
She is Maya who is capable of making the impossible possible. She is an incarna- 
tion of Kalanada (a low sweet tone) Sakti and inseparable from Kundalini. 


As a result of meditation on Kundalini in the Miladhara, a devotee may be 


an adept in all arts, without any disease, perpetually blissful, a man of flawless cha- 
racter and a worshipper of all gods in poetry and prose. 


Gist: The Miladhara lotus consists of four petals. It is of red colour, 
tinged with gold. In the pericarp of the lotus of four colours, there is the Dhara- 
mandala, quadrangular in shape and surrounded by eight spears. Inside and below 
it there is the mystical syllable of Dhara in the central point of which there is the 
lord of the gods of yellow colour in the lap of Brahma resembling a child and with 
four mouths and four hands holding a staff, a water vessel, a string of beads, and 
a promise of safety. In the pericarp above the red lotus, there is the Dakini Sakti 
with four hands, red in colour and resting in the moon. She holds a spear, a 
bedstead, a sword anda goblet. Inthe pericarp there is a triangle beaming with 
the flashes of lightning. Inside it rests the Kama Vayu and the mystical syllable of 
Kama of red colour. Above it, there is the Svayambhii linga of the colour of heated 
gold. Above it there is the Kundalini Sakti of the shape of three and a half-folds 


And above it rests Cit Kala (lit, the digit of knowledge) in a perpendicular way at 
the top of the linga. 
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Swadhisthana 

In the region parallel to the foot of the penis, there is another beautiful 
red lotus consisting of six petals (Badilanta—ba, bha, Ma, Ya, fa, la) in the 
midst of the Susumna Nadi, In this lotus there is a circle resembling a lotus 
with a half moon white like the spotless autumnal moon with the mystical 
syllable ‘“‘Bam’’? seated on a shark. In the lap of this syllable there is Visnu who 
protects the three worlds. He is resplendent with the heaps of blue rays and with 
a beautiful frame clad in yellow robe and with the insignia of the celebrated gem 
obtained on churning the ocean (Kaustubha). The intoxicated Rakini, possessed of 


the beauty of the centre of a blue lotus, with her hands up with many weapons 


decorated with divine clothes and garments rests on the lotus. The devotee who 


meditates on this swadhisthana lotus stands shorn of enemies, of lust, anger and 
others; the darkness of delusion is extinguished and he himself shines like the sun 


because of his beautiful compositions in prose and verse. 


Gist : The Svadhisthana lotus resembles the flashes of lightning and consists 
of six petals, with its centre (vindu) dazzling. Inthe centre of the pericarp there 


is a white disc of lotus resembling a lotus with eight petals. The mystical syllable 
In its lap there is youthful Visnu 


Vasu of Varuna holding a noose in hand is there. 
d wearing a yellow robe 


with four hands holding a conchsell, disc, club and lotus an 
on the Garuda. Besides he is decorated with the gem kaustubha shining with the 
brightness of ten thousand gems on the breast. In the pericarp of the lotus, on the 
Garuda thete rests the three-eyed terrible looking over Rakini Sakti hankering 
after a flow of blood and with crooked teeth. She is of the colour of heated gold 
and holds a spear, a lotus, a drum and an axe, one in each of her four hands. 


Manipura 

The triangular aspect of Vanhi—Fire—should be meditated on the beautiful 
blue lotus (along with the moon) consisting of ten petals (dadifanta da, 
dha, na, ta, tha, da, dha, na, pa pfa) Outside that triangle, there is ‘Ram’ 
the symbolic representation of Fire, called Swastika. That symbol should be 
meditated on as resting on the very bright image of Rudra who rides a ram and 
looks like the morning sun and is with four hands. The creator and the destroyer 
combined, the giver of all desired objects of the people, the three-eyed old looking 
deity, signifying all protection with his hand and with his body besmeared white 
with ashes all over, lives in this symbol. The Lakini Sakti rests on this lotus. She 
is of the colour of heated gold and with rour hands and is decorated with yellow 
and other colours and is intoxicated. She is of bright features and is promoter of 
everything good. Meditation of this lotus in the navel region called Manipura 
makes a devotee capable of preservation and destruction. Saraswati always remains 


‘n his lotus face. In short, he is equal to Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
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Gist: Manipura is a lotus consisting of ten petals and is in the region of the 
navel. In its pericarp there is a triangular red coloured fire place with the symbolic 
mark (of Swastika), ‘Ram’ of red colour and resting on aram and wielding in four 
hands Bajra (thunder) Sakti (lance, dart etc.), boon and promise of protection. 
In its lap there is Rudra mounted onan ox and with his body of the colour of 
blood and holding a boon and an assurance of protection with his two hands. He 
looks old with his body white being besmeared with ashes. In the pericarp (of the 
lotus) above the red lotus, there is the Lakini Sakti with indigo colour and three 
faces each with three eyes. She wields Bajra, Sakti, boon and an assurance of 


protection in her four hands. Besides she has terrible teeth and hankers after food 
tinged with the blood and flesh of birds. 


Anahata 


Above the Manipura Cakra in the region of the heart, the beautiful Anahata 
Cakra, hexagonal in Shape and bright like a Bandhuka flower consisting of 
twelve petals (Kadithanta—Ka, Kha, ga, gha, na, ca, cha, ja, jha, na, ta. tha) 
rests there. And because of its wish yielding quality it gives more than what 
1S. required. The mystica] Symbol of Vayu (Yam) of grey smoke colour is on the 
Krishnasara deer. In that symbol there is the kindly disposed, sun like three-eyed 
god (Siva) offering a boon and promising safety. It is here in this lotus that goddess 
Rakini is stationed. She is three-eyed, yellow like a new lightning, good, adorned 
with all kinds of Ornaments, dedicated for the good of the people, with a soft heart, 
wearing a garland of skeletons, holding with four hands a noose, a skull, a boon 
os : beckoning for protection. In the pericarp of this lotus, the triangular Sakti 
with its face downwards remains below the mystical symbol of Vayu. Above it on 
the head of the Banalinga, there is the lunar digit (crescent) with the Nada Vindu 
ros ios a of the dot there isa core of the shape ofa void. Under 
ne eee the lotus in the region of the heart there isa red lotus with 
isa ee etnies In this lotus, the individual soul of the shape ofa 
shining ae ei . mucst of the pericarp of this lotus the bright filaments are 

“Ir Native grandeur. Meditation on this lotus in the region of 
rece aspati himself and he is quite capable of 
) #41on and re-absorption of things. He becomes the supreme Yogi, 


accomplished ee ere 
P oS Master of the Senses, omniscient by virtue of his meditation an adept 
in composition of prose, ver 


. Se etc. and t r ift toh it d ble 
of entering the body of others. hus a rare gift to humanity and capa 


Gist : The lotus in the reo: ; 
‘ € region , : 
shine and consists of & of the heart resembles a Bandhuka flower in its 


twelve petals. In its perj i 7 
. pericarp there is the atmosphere of smoky 
colour. Th . ; ; 
i our € Solar circle is above it and above that there is the mystical symbol of 
Vayu of four hands. 
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Again in its lap rests the three-eyed deity with two hands signifying a boon 
and promise of protection. Here in the pericarp, the Kakini Sakti wearing a yellow 
robe and holding a noose, skull, and signifying boon and promise of protection rests 
in ared lotus. She is again adorned with all kinds of ornaments, has a heart 
moistened with nectar and she wears a garland of skeletons. In the triangle in the 
middle the Banalinga Siva of golden colour with a head of the crescent moon and a 
dot and intoxicated because of the generation of lust. Below it the human soul of 
the shape of a ‘‘thamsa”’ rests like the flame of a light where there is no air, It is of 
deep red colour and with its face upwards it is a lotus consisting of a pericarp and 
eight petals. That is the place for meditation (literally, mental worship) and it is 
decorated with a canopy and flags, the wish-yielding tree (kalpavrksa), an altar 
studded with gems. 

Visuddha 

The flawless blood-red lotus consisting of sixteen petals of vowels is acce- 
ssible toa devotee with a bright intelligence. Ona white elephant in that lotus 
there is the famous firmament of Visnu who with a bright frame and wearing 
a white robe is there like a full moon. The three-eyed Sadasiva, half-male and 
half-female with ten hands and bright five heads and wearing the skin of a tiger 
rests on the lap of the mystical emblem (insignia) always. There in the pericarp of 
the Visuddha lotus, the Sankhini Sakti as white as a sea of nectar; in other words 
with white beams without any heat and spotless, shining in full circle, wearing @ 
yellow robe and holding in four hands a noose, a book, a bow and an arrow, is the 
true entrance to salvation of a devotee whose senses have been purified by proper 
exercises. Asa result of meditation on this Viguddha Cakra the devotee is united 
with the Supreme Brahman and he becomes a poet, orator, wise man of placid tem- 
perament, the seer of all ages, immune from diseases and misfortune, immortal 
and capable of destroying all dangers. 


Gist : The Viguddha lotus with slightly smoky reddish filaments and consi- 
sting of all the sixteen vowels is at the root of the throat. The white circular region 
of the sky is in the pericarp. There is the triangular inner system (mandala) in it. 
Above it there is the mystical emblem ‘ham’ of the sky. It is of white complexion, 
white vestiture, seated on a white elephant and holding a noose, a hook, offering a 
boon and signifying an expression of protection. Inthe lap thereof on a great 
throne on the bull there is Candrasekhara (Siva) holding the constant lunar digit 
on the forehead of white and golden colour, having five heads with three eyes in 
each and holding spear, axe (hatchet), sword, thunder, fire, snake, bell, hook, noose 
and assurance of protection in ten hands and wearing a tiger’s skin, body besmeared 
with ashes, adorned with a chain of snakes, emitting nectar and with the face down- 
wards. The white Sakini Sakti with yellow robes, five heads with three eyes in each 
and holding a noose, hook, bow and arrow in her four hands, rests in its 
pericarp. 
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Ajiia : The lotus Ajiia is situated between the eyebrows. This lotus consist- 


ing of two petals ‘Ha’ and ‘K-Ksha’ is snowwhite and its manifestation is subject to 
the attribute of devoted meditation. 


In other words, the moon with its nectarous white beams is naturally white. 
The two letters also are white. The conjunction of the two leads to absolute white- 
ness. In the pericarp of the lotus, the Hakini Sakti rests with six faces. The god- 
dess holds learning, boon, assurance of protection, skull, drum and a rosary in her 
six hands. Behind this lotus with two leaves, there is the superfine 
mind which consists of decision and indecision and is beyond the grasp of 
the senses. Dazzling like a garland of lightnings, Siva of the form of a corpse 
and called Itara rests in the triangle in the middle of the pericarp. It is from this 
very lotus that the thread of Brahman i. e., the Citrini Nadi emanates. 

The Hakini gakti is in the pericarp of this lotus. Itara Linga is on it 
in the triangle. The Pranava is in the triangle over it and the mind above 
that—this is the order of meditation. A devotee who meditates in this way 
becomes omniscient, seer of all things, a benefactor of all, well-versed in all gastras 
and a follower of the monistic philosophy. And thus having obtained the supreme 
end is merged in the Supreme Soul in the end. In the triangle referred to before 
the success attained in the order of A and U etc. is naturally luminous like the 
flame of a light. Above that there is the lunar, digit and above the point prono- 
unced by a nasa] sound represented by ‘ma’. And thus there is the full form of 
Pranava (AUM). Above that there is another superfluous Nada. It surpusses 
the whiteness of the White receptacle of Baladeva. In other words, the Nada is 
extremely White. Because of the practice of Yoga of which the secret has been 
Teceived by way of tradition from Gurus, in this place of perpetual (unbroken) 
toe aa tbe Concentration of the mind is easily possible. Because of this practice, 

| ental experiences of burning sparks of fire in the atmosphere in the 
teceptacle of Pranava in the triangle. After perception of these flying sparks of 
fire, the devotee has perception of light of the Supreme spirit. And that light of 
a burning nature pervades the whole passage from Mialadhara. Here in this Ajia 
Cakra, as in Sahasrara, the Supreme Siva rests. And that Siva is the supreme 
wealth al compact, all pervasive and the master of creation, preservation and 
reabsorption. Here also rests the Supreme soul as it does in the solar and lunar 
es of the lotus with a thousand petals in Sahasrara in the shape of a sea. At 
the time of death the Yogi merged in the bliss of the self and having fixed his mind 
in the supreme status of Lord Visnu leaves this body through the aperture in the 
crown of the head and attains supreme salvation. 


. Gist : The lo tus in the Ajiia Cakra consists of two white petals. ‘Ha’ and 
Ksa : In the per tearp rests the Hakini Sakti. She is white but her six faces are 
red with three eyes in each head. She wields a boon, assurance of protection, 
rosary, skull, drum and book in her six hands and she rests ona white lotus. In 
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the triangle above it rests the white Itaralinga of the nature of lightning. Above 
it in the triangle there is the supreme soul of the form of Pranava (AUM), resplen- 
dent like a light. And that supreme soul shines from the Muladhara right upto 
the aperture of the crown of the head like a burning light surrounded by sparks of 
light in the atmosphere. The subtle mind is above that. Above it in the lunar 
region the Supreme Siva along with the Sakti rests in the lap of the Swan (signify- 
ing the union of the human soul and the supreme soul). 


The Method of Attributing the Prana in the place of Visnu. 

It is possible to ascertain the time of death and be merged in the Supreme 
soul. For this purpose, one must resort to yoga practice ina happy mood and 
hold the breath by kumbhaka and bring the human soul from the heart to the 
Muladhara. Then as per procedure prescribed the Kundalini must be taken up 
from the Muladhara to the aperture in the crown of the head and be meditated on 
as being of the nature of lightning, an embodiment of joy and the nasal sound 
represented by a lunar digit with a point (Nada) looking like a fine thread. The 
Hansa (swan) of the Supreme Soul which is nothing other than the breath of life 
should be merged in that Nada and be brought to the Ajia Cakra along with the 
individual soul gradually piercing through the lower ones. All the elements, 
material and non-material right from the earth to all others should be merged in 
the Kundalini. The Kundalini again should be merged with the individual soul 
and made one with the vindu (dot) which is there and which ts nothing other than 
Siva and Sakti combined and then rest there. Thereafter he will leave the body 
through the aperture of the crown of the head and be merged in the Supreme Soul. 


Sahasrara . 
Asa result of worship of the feet of the Guru when the devotee ca 
experience the Nada, concentrated into a Vindu, at rest, his words become 
infallible. This is in fact the function above the Ajiia Cakra and below the lotus 
with a thousand petals. It is only such a devotee as is blessed with the advent of 


pure knowledge rendered all the more so by the Nada being the form, peaceful , 


boon-giving with an assurance of protection, of the half-male and half-Female 


Siva (Ardhanarisvara Siva). 


At the top of the Sankhini Nadi where it lies exposed above Susumna and 
below, final Beatitude (Nisarga) lies in the lotus with a thousand petals, which is 
whiter than the full moon. Nisarga is Eternal Bliss (Siva) and rests above the 
aperture of the crown of the head. The fifty letters from A to Ksa become a thou- 
sand when repeated twenty times. These letters are placed there downwards in that 
order. The lotus with a thousand petals consists of beautiful filaments like the 
rays of the early morning Sun and is an embodiment of ineffable joy. The ever 
smiling spotless full moon is in the pericarp of the lotus with a thousand petals 
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and bathes everything by its nectarous net of beams. And inside that moon a 
triangle shape of lightning flashes continuously. The supreme void of the Para 


Vindu is shining and is worshipped always by the gods because ofits extreme 
secrecy. 


The Sivalinga of the shape of a void is the top most secret since it is the chief 
nice source of the nectar of immortality, resplendent as the full moon and _ accessij- 
ble only to meditation. The All-pervasive Supreme Siva, the destroyer of the 
darkness of ignorance and a veritable philosopher’s stone is extremely resplendent 
showering the nectar of blessings all the while. 
of self knowledge to the devotee of pure mind. T 
the Gauri are in essence one and indivisible. 


Lord Siva imparts instructions 
he immanent Supreme Siva and 
He pervades all waves of joy. 

This supreme place of Siva is called Sivasthana 
the place of the Supreme Lord by the worshippers of Visnu, some again who 
consider them as one and the same call it Hariharasthana. The worshippers of Sakti 
call it the place of the feet of the goddess. Those again who deem Siva and 
Sakti as the Same call it the place of Prakrti and Purusa. In short, on account 


of the existence of all gods in this pericarp, the worshippers of a particular deity 
call it the place of that deity. 


by the worshippers of Siva, 


Owing to the knowledge of Sahasrara, a devotee who has controlled his senses 
is free not only in this world but in all the three worlds. That great devotee jis 


capable of going even to the sky and doing every work and composing literature in 
prose and verse. 


The true nature of the sixteenth lunar digit called Ama in the triangle in the 
pericarp of Sahasrara is being described as per the respective positions of the Vindus 
which are often nothing but the concentrated form of Nadas. Ama because of her 
conjunction has been the receptacle of that nectar. She is moreover resplendent 
like the morning Sun, completely unconcerned with anything, imperishable like the 
a vac, Superfine being like one hundredth part of fine fabrics of a lotus 
ae eepsisuing of very soft body like the streak of lightning with her face down- 
wards, emitting lustre Shining eternally because of the absence of wax and wane. 


Of the sixteen lunar digits, the one called Ama is superfine like one thousandth 
part of a hair, contributor of 


like th consciousness to the human heart, Slightly curved 
I ' . s ° e 

~ new moon, blazing like twelve suns at atime, red in colour, the digit of 
salvation. 


In the lap of this di 
that of Brahman an 


all, unique like the 
part of a hair and 
moment. 


git of salvation is shining the Nirvana Sakti equivalent to 
d is resplendent like tens of millions of suns, the sustenance of 
Mother of the three worlds, superfine like one multimillionth 
the receptacle of the ceaseless flow of love generated every 
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In the void at the centre of the Nirvana Sakti which is of the nature of the 
Paravindu (the concentrated form of Nada), is the place of the Supreme Brahman 
in its true essence without Maya, superfine and beyond word and mind, accessible 
only to knowledge, available only to yogis, full of all eternal bliss. This is how the 
seers of truth explain it. According to Vedantins, it is Brahman or Hamsa. Some 
call it indescribable self knowledge or Moksa and according to the worshippers of 
Visnu it is the purest status of Visnu etc. 

Gist : The lotus with a thousand petals resting with its face downwards is 
formed of fifty letters beginning with ‘A’ and ending with ‘ksa’ in twenty revolu- 
tions and adorned with red filaments. Inits pericarp there is Hamsa. Above it, 
there are gradually the Guru of the form of the Supreme Siva, the solar system, 
the lunar region, the Mahavayu (the vast expanse), the aperture in the skull. And 
above that there is in the region of the moon a triangle of the shape of lightning 
called Matra Sankhini. In it there is the sixteenth lunar digit called Ama of red 
lying with its face downwards. Inher lap there is the digit of salvation, red in 
colour with the face downwards superfine like one thousandth part of a hair. Below 
it there is the fire called Nibodha which is of the nature of unexpressed (Avyakta) 
Nada. Above it in the lap of the digit of salvation there is the Supreme Vindu 
(point) being the combination of Siva and Sakti. The Nirvana Sakti of the shape 
of Hamsa being one multimillionth part of hair is the superfine ray, of which 


Hamsa is the life ( jiva ). The Brahmapada (Status of Brahma) is the void in the 


concentrated form of Nada. 

According to Panchmashakha and others of the Agamakalpadruma, in the 
pericarp of the lotus with a thousand petals in the region of the Moon, there is the 
triangle of A—Ka, tha and others. Init there are three vindus (dots) near the 
three angles. Below it there is ha (Hakara) indicative of the male organ. The 
two points (vindu) above indicative of Visarga (§)i.e., Sakara is of the nature 
of Prakrti. The Hamsa which combines the two manifests as the three points. In 
it there is the Amakala. And in its lap there is Nirvana Saktr. And the Supreme 


Brahman of the nature of void is in it. 

It has been said about Bhuta Suddhi or onward elevation of the Kundalini 
that a devotee practising Yama, Niyama etc., 1e., a self-controlled good natured 
man of pure intellect should learn from the Guru the unveiling of the Path of 
Moksah. And thereafter by muttering the mystical syllable ‘Hum’ (Kurchabeeja) 
the worshipper should elevate the Kundalini by piercing that shape of linga and 
thereafter on opening the aperture of the Svayambhiilinga should take the goddess 
Kundalini to the mouth of the Citrini Nadi (the Passage of Brahma). 


The goddess Kundalini having pierced through the three lingas—Svayarhbhi, 
Vana and Itara and attained all the lotuses of Brahmanadi shines in the Supreme 
Siva of Love (Rasa). Then she (Kundalini) like shining subtle fibres makes provi- 
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sion for the Moksa of the devotee and this is perpetual bliss near Siva of Supreme 
point in the pericarp of the lotus with a thousand petals. 


The self-controlled wise king of Yogis while in communion with God by ele- 
vating the Kundalini as per prior instructions and taking her to the doors of Brah- 
man and merging it with the human soul leads her towards the foothold of Siva of 
the form of the supreme point. Then by merging the Kundalini with the overlord 
supreme point he should meditate on that point. Thereafter the supreme point 
also should be merged in the supreme Soul in the void within it and then meditate 
on pure absolute consciousness. Thereafter, “I am Brahman’”’ i.e., in the monistic 
way he should feel the union of the individual soul with the supreme Soul, merge 
his thoughts therein and continue in meditation in absolute unconcernedness with 
anything other than the all-pervasive universal consciousness. 


Kundalini, the beautiful, after having drunk the supreme nectar of the colour 
of lac from Sadasiva of perpetual bliss should come out from him and meditate 
while in the Citrini Nadi in the Path of Brahman. Thereafter she should think for 
a while of Siva and Sakti and with the nectar emanating from the Supreme Siva, 
enter the Miladhara again and offer oblations to Kundalini. In other words, the 
Kundalini comes back to her original place inthe same way as she had gone from 
Muladhara to Sahasrara. The sense is thus :-—Kundalini goes in the process of 
merging (laya) and comes back in the process of creation. The presiding deity in 
Kulakundalini should be appeased as per instructions of the succession of gurus. 


Having ascertained this supreme order, the self-controlled Yogi after practice 
of ‘Sama’ and ‘Dama’ (the sense organs of jnana and karma) overcomes life, birth 


and reabsorption and rests in eternal and absolute peace because of the incessant 
flow of the blessing of the spiritual guide. 


The sage, who is of a self-controlled nature and who reads at day time night 
or in the evening this flawless, correct and top secret, contributing to the know- 
ledge of Mokgsa, has his heart always dancing at the feet of his desired deity, 


since he has been blessed with subscribing to the lotus feet of the Guru—the dispel- 
ler of all darkness. 


‘(Paduka Paficaka” 


(Five verses on Foothold or Pedestal) 


Sadasiva, the redeemer of the three worlds has said in a hymn (by way of 
instructions) on meditation of Sri Guru—I worship in the pericarp of the lotus witha 
thousand petals consisting of twelve colours. The aperture leading to the Kundalini 
near Siva in the pericarp of the same lotus is adorned with the Citrini Nadi. As 
a lotus rests on a stalk, so this lotus rests on the Citrini Nadi as a stalk. 
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in the three angles of A, Ka, Tha, etc. in the pericarp of the lotus, the Guru 
should be meditated on. The lotus with a thousand petals and that with twelve 
petals are poised towards each other. In the pericarp the line consisting of sixteen 
letters beginning with A is called Vamarekha, that with Ka ‘Jyestha’ and ‘Tha’ 
is Raudri. These three are the lines of Brahma, Visnu and Siva or the lines of the 
Gunas—Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively. In the three angular points of the 


triangle there are ‘Ha’ ‘La’ and ‘Ksa’. 





In the three angles, I meditate on the region of Manipitha with the concen- 
trated point of Nada of pink colour. : 


The place of Meru (the central axis) is the triangle above the Manipeetha in 
the Nada Vindu above the station of Hamsa. As to their nature it is said: I have 
been meditating on the primeval age and that of Hamsa. Thus I have been medita- 
ting on the three flames of the consumer of the offering of ghee above the Mani- 
peetha. And because of the clear expression of the flames consuming ghee, I have 
been thinking of the Manipeetha determined by name. The significance of the 
three flames is this: The seed of fire is the line Rama from South to North East 
(Daksina to Isana). The line from North East to South West (Isina to Marut) is 
Jyestha and that is the seed of the point of the Moon. And the line emanating 
from the point of the Sun and connecting that of fire is the line of Raudri. Thus 
the three angles connecting the three angular points form the triangle of Kamakala. 
The Guru is there. The Paramahamsa is the combination of Prakrti and Purusa. 


I am remembering the lotus feet of Natha in the triangle of the Manipeetha. 
These two feet are like honey, constituting a share of the Supreme Nectar of pink 
colour and are cool like the nectarine rays of the moon. In other words, the wor- 
ship of the lotus feet mitigates all sorrows and miseries as the nectarine beams of 
the moon assuages all heat. If the mind is concentrated on those two lotus feet, 
all desires are fulfilled. 


The advent of all sins is done away with because of the worship of the sandals 
studded with gems and also with nails slightly red like new leaves bright like 
the moon. | | 

The five hymns on Paduka (Sandals) are extremely rare in the world since 
they have emanated from the mouth of Siva of five mouths and also from the hid- 
den mouth of Siva, downwards—thus spoken by six mouths (Sadamnaya). 


The five Padukas are : 

Lotus 

In place of the pericarp of the triangle consisting of A. Ka and Tha. 
In it the region of the Manipitha of Nada Vindu. 


The Hamsa beneath it. 
The triangle above the Peetha. 
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Otherwise 


1. The Lotus 

2. The Triangle 
3. Nada Vindu 
4. Manipeetha 
>; 


The Hamsa which has been transformed into a Kamakala 


The Pajicavaktra Siva is to be meditated on as: 


Sadyojata in the West 
Vamadeva in the North 
Aghora in the South 
Tatpurusa in the East, and 
Isana in the centre. 


wR YN o 


The Sadamnaya is the sixth mouth 


(Tamasa) of Siva. It lies hidden under 
the other five mouths and rests With the hea 


d downwards. 
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many factors—socio-economic,” religious and ideologica 


TANTRICISM AND THE SUN-CULT IN INDIA : 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


V.C. SRIVASTAVA 


Indian tradition views life asa sadhana with tworold aims—abhyudaya and 
nihsreyasa which are subsumed in the fourfold aims of life—Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksa.1_ The path of sadhana may be pursued by different traditions of 
religio-philosophical culture according to the needs, qualities, stages and aspira- 
tions ofthe traveller. Broadly speaking, there are three such ways of sadhana— 
the Vedic, the Puranic and the Tantric, which are not successive as Is generally 
supposed as well as the latter two are not ‘fungus’ growth on the so called 
original Vedic tradition.2 Without entering into the controversy of substratum 
theory and the problem of continuity and change in the Indian tradition it 
is suffice to say for the present that the Tantric tradition of sadhana has a 
great antiquity going back to the Vedic and even earlier age* and it forms an 
integral part of the organic component of Indian spiritual-cultural ethos.° However, 


it was in the post-Gupta period that Tantric sadhana became all pervasive® due to 
18 so much so that there 





1. Bhagavan Das in Cultural Heritage of India, ed. H. Bhattacharya, 
Calcutta, 1983, Vol. IV, p. 14, GC. Pande, Foundations of Indian 


Culture, New Delhi, 1984, Vol. I. 
2. Swami Pratyagatmananda, Tantra as a Way of Realization, in Cultural 


Heritage of India, Vol. IV, p. 227. 
3. J. Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, The Hague, 1965, 


Intr. 
4. P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Poona, 1977, Vol. V, pt. II, pp. 


1031-1041. 
5 Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, p. 227 
C. Chakravarti, The Tantras, Studies on their Religion and Literature, 


Calcutta, 1963. 
7. R.S. Sharma, Material Milieu of Tantricism, Indian Society Historical 
Probings in Memory of D. D. Kosambi, New Delhi, 1974, pp. 175-189 © 
8. See Gopinath Kaviraja, Tantric Vatimaya me Sakta Dristi, Patna, 1963 
and A. Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, London, 1965. 
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was rarely any cult of India which remained unaffected by this trend and there was 
no region of India which did not have the popularity of Tantricism of some form 
or the other.® All the major sects and cults such as Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura, Gana- 
patya and Bauddha?° came to be dominated by the Tantric tradition. 


The Sun-cult is one of those faiths of India which originated in pre-historic 
times, received ideological foundations in the Vedic tradition and developed its 
classical form under the combined pressure of the Vedic and Puranic lores and 
lastly adopted (after its identification with Saivism) Tantricism in the early 
medieaval and medieaval periods.1+_ The Sun-cult of India has received attention 
from scholars in the past! but the nature and the degree of Tantric 
influence on the Indian Sun-cult has not been given due attention so far. Two 
major works on Sun-worship are those of L. P. Pandey and V.C. Srivastava.18 
Pandey has referred to Tantric influence on the Sun-cult on the basis of some 
Puranas and on the ground of Martanda-Bhairava images in a very brief manner 
without any reference to the nature and degree of this influence.1# Srivastava! 
demonstrated the Tantric influence on the Sun-cult on the basis of the later chapters 
of the Samba Upa-Purana by listing names of Tantric rituals like diksa, mandala, 
mahamantra, fattvanyasa, mantranyasa, six abhicharas in the worship of the Sun 
as Siva. However, one Significant hypothesis was developed by him that there is 
an absence of the concept of a Saura-gakti like Prajna of Tantric Buddhism and 
Uma of Tantric Hinduism which shows that Sun-cult was influenced by Tantricism 
outwardly only.$6 No detailed discussion for the hypothesis could be done as the 
work was covering a long period from the pre-historic period to the 12-13th century 
A.D. Srivastava published a Hindi translation of the Samba Purana where he 
translated with historical] notes the later chapters also having Tantric influence on 
the Sun-cult?? but has no Occasion to discuss the hypothesis. C. D. Pandey came 
to the conclusion in his recently published monograph—Samba Purana ka Sanskriti 


ka Adhyayana that the Sun-worship was totally influenced by the Tantric tradition 
Se 





9. P. C. Bagchi, Evolution of the Tantras, in Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. IV, pp. 211-226 

10. Ibid. 

ll. Vice. Srivastava, Sun-worship in Ancient India, Allahabad, 1972, pp. 
264-266. 

12. Ibid, pp. 1-18, 

13. Sun-worship in Ancient India, Delhi, 1971, Srivastava, op. cit. Allahabad 
1972. 

14. 


Op. cit., pp. 107, 121 143 and 159. 
15. op. cit., pp. 264-266. 

16. Ibid., p. 265. 

17. The Samba Purana, Allahabad, 1975. 
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on the ground that it was dominating all religions and sections of Indian society at 
the time of the composition of the Samba Puraya.1® He has not analysed the 
specific question raised by Srivastava that the concept of a female Sakti of Surya 
was not developed. Moreover, the general dominance of Tantric tradition at the 
time of the composition of the later chapters of the Samba Purana (1250-1500 
A.D.) cannot be construed as the ground for the view that the Sun-cult was 
totally affected by the Tantricism in all its aspects, even if the statement of 
general dominance over all religions and classes is accepted. However, there 
are many religious systems and philosophical schools of this time which remained 
unaffected by Tantricism!®, a feature which goes against the surmise that all 
classes and systems were dominated by Tantricism. Nevertheless, the question 
of the degree, nature and effects of Tantric impact on the Sun-cult in India needs 
fresh and detailed appraisal in the light of archaeological and literary evidences. 


The archaeological sources for the impact of Tantricism on the Sun-cult are 
limited to the world famous Konark Sun-temple with Tantric scenes on the outer 
walls?° and a few Martanda-Bhairava images. The period for the construction of 
the Konark Sun-temple may be placed during the middle of the 13th century A.D. 
The Martanda-Bhairva images such as from Rajshahi (Bengal) conform to the 
y of the Sun-god mentioned in the Saradatilakatantra?)—a 
o have developed in the 12-13th centuries A. D.”’? Some 
f Sirya have been discovered?® but they do not belong to 

Thus the archaeological sources that are available for the 
It are very limited and are not very helpful in ascer- 
lation to the Sun-cult. We may 


dhyana-mantra variet 
variety which appears t 
images of the consorts 0 
the Tantric tradition.?4 
Tantric impact on the Sun-cu 
taining the inner milieu of the Tantricism in re 
only state that the Tantric tradition came to exert influence on the Sun-cult in the 
eriod from the 12th century A.D. onwards and this was facilitated by the identi- 


p 
‘a and the evolution of the dhyana variety of the Sungod 


fication of Siirya and $ 
such as Martanda-Bhairava, and eroticism of Tantric tradition came to be display- 


ed in the Konark Sun-temple. We do not have evidence of an independent image 
of Sauragakti round Chaya, Samjia, Usa, Sandhya, Niksuba, Rajni, Suvarcasa, 





18. Samba Purana ka Sanskritika Adhyayana, Allahabad, 1986, pp. 125-131 

19. Jainism has very little Tantric impact. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 
IV, pp. 220-224. refers to the Bundhist Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura, and 
Ganapatya Tantras, but not of Jainas. 

20. Srivastava, op. cit., 1972, pp. 335-337. 

21. Ibid., p. 319 Cf. Saradatilaka, XIV, 41.2. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid., pp. 261-262, Pandey, op. cit., pp. 90-91, 96, 108, 137, etc. 

24. Ibid, none of them are in the alinganamudra. 
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Savarnd, Prabha etc. nor there is any depiction of Saura-gakti in any art- 
example ‘of India.25 


Of the literary sources the Puranas are valuable guides in knowing the nature, 
degree and effects of Tantricism on the Sun-cult. The Agni Purana devotes chap- 
ter 73 to the method of Sun-worship which is full of Tantric import. Here the Sun 
god has been identified with Brahma, Visnu and Siva. The earlier cnaplets are 
concerned with Vaisnava gods, methods of worship involving Tantric rituals ete. 
while the immediate later chapters are devoted to Siva-Candi worship etc. involving 
Tantric methodology.26 The chapters are quite late and may be assigned to the 
11-12th centuries A. D.27 at the earliest. It is also to be noted that this very 
Purana (Ch. 51) mentions the iconographical features of Sitirya which are free from 
Tantric impact. Obviously this chapter is earlier and contains the earlier Puranic 


tradition of the Sun-cult. This Purana has two other references to Tantric Sun- 
worship in the chapters—148 and 301. 


The Garuda-Purana?8 also identifies Sirya and Siva and mentions Tantric 
diagrams and mantra and even prescribes the worship of Dandi and Pingala while 
worshipping Siva. The chapter is later than 10th century A. D.29 The Naradiya 
Purana prescribes in about 12 verses the worship of the Sun-god with his family 
and attendants through a Tantric diagram.2° These verses are late interpolations 
and may be dated in the later centuries of the early medieaval period.31 


_ The Naradiya Purana? again mentions the worship of the Sun with Tantric 
rituals like afiga-nyasa. These verses are late interpolations and may be dated in 
the later centuries of the early medieaval India. The Padma Purana%® enjoins the 
use of Tantric Mantra in the Sun-worship for the cure of mental and physical disea- 
ses. These chapters have been dated between the 10th and the 14th century A.D. 

25. Cf. Srivastava, Op. cit., pp. 293-321. 


26. See Agni-Purtna-Garga Samhita anka of Kalyana, Gita Press, Gorakh- 
pur and Agni-Purina ed. Ananadagrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, 1960 

27. R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, Varanasi, 
1975, assigns these chapters to a date later than the 9th century A. D. 


but these may be of later date than 11th and 12th century A. D. as it 
refers to full-fledged Saktism. | 

28. Garudg Purana, ed. Saraswati, Calcutta, p. 61. 

29, Hazra, Op. cit., p. 186. 

30. Ntradiya Purana, Sri Venkateswara ed. ch. 60, v. 25-36. 

31. Hazra, CP, cit., p. 185 has dated Chapters with smriti materials between 
875-1000 A. D. In view of this it may be dated later than 1000 A. D. as 


it contains pure Tantric material like mandala ete. 
32. Ch. 69, vy. 1-24 


33. Ananadasrama ed. ch, 76, vy. 5] 
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There are references to a vast Saura literature but unfortunately none of them are 
available in full with the exception of the Samba Upa Purana, which is the magnum 
opus Of the classical Sun-cult in India. For our present purpose the later chapters 
of this Purana are very relevant as they appear to have been thoroughly influenced 
by the Tantric tradition. These chapters have been fixed chronologically between 
1250-1500 A.D.85 Within this broad category there appears to be more than one 
unit.3° Jt is significant to note that the Bhavisya Purana which -has borrowed its 
chapters on the Sun-cult from the Samba Upa- Puranz has not taken any material 
connected with the Tantric Sun-worship as found in the Samba Upa- Puran2. $7 
Thus the Samba Upa Purana appears to be the only available source for knowing 
the nature, degree and effects of the Tantric tradition on the Sun-cult. However, 

the short description of Tantric Sun- worship i in the Agni Purana has to be taken 
into account as it appears to contain the Sakta variety of Tantricism more than the 
Tantricism of the Agamanta variety. Before we analyse the available materials on 
Tantricism and the Sun-cult, it is relevant to point out that Tantricism had varie- 
ties within varieties3® in the Indian tradition. 


Analysis of the Tantric Milieu Vis-a-vis the sun-cult in India : 


The Agni Purana has three main descriptions of Tantric Sun- -worship. In the 
chapter 738° it describes the method of the Sun- -worship by means of Anganyasa 
and Karanyasa. First, the worshipper should imagine that he or she is the Sun- 
god and give arghya with the mantra—Om Am Hridyaya namah and touch organs 
of the body. Inthe temple Dandi inthe south and Pingala in the left should be 
worshipped. Ganega and Guru should be worshipped in the Tantric manner. In the 
centre of the pitha one should meditate ona _ lotus- -shaped seat. On the four sides 
of the pitha Vimala, Sara, Aradhya and Parama Sukha and Prabhutasana in the 
middle should be worshipped. Thereafter, nine saktis—Dipta, Siksma, Jaya, Bhadra 
Vimala, Amogha, Vibhiti, Vidyuta and Sarvatomukhi (in the centre) should be 
worshipped as seated on the lotus—with mantras with Tantric import such as ram 
diptayai namah, rim suksmayai namah, rum Jayayai namah, rem Bhadrayai namah, 
raim Vibhitaye namah, rom Vimalayai namah, room Amoghayai namah, ram 
Vidyiutayai namah, rah sarvatomukhayai namah. After this it enjoins that the 
pitha of the Sun- god should be worshipped with the mantra—Om Brahma Visnu- 





ye 


34, R. C. Hazara, The Samba Purana : A Saura Work of different hands, 
Annals of Bhandarkar Oriential Research Institute, Vol. 36, 1956. 

35. R.C. Hazra, The Samba Purana through the Ages, Journal of Asiatic 
Society (Calcutta), Letters, Vol. XVIII, 1952, pp. 91-111. : 

36. MHazra, op. cit., 1956. 

37. Ibid. Cf. Srivastava, The Samba Purana, Intr. pp. 6-7. 

38. Bagchi, op. cit., pp. 211-226 

39. op. cit. 
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Siva-atmakaya Sauraya Yogapithatmane namah. Further invocation of the Sun- 
god should be done with the Tantric mantra with 9 letters—om ham kham Khakhol- 
kaya namah. After meditating the Sun-god and establishing him before himself 
arghya of water should be given with the mantra—ham himsah Suryaya namah. 
Thereafter, different parts of the body should be worshipped by showing Padma- 
mudra, Vimba-Mudra with mantras like Om am Hridyaya namah, Om Bhuh 
Arkaya namah, sirse svaha, om bhuvah sureSaya shikhayai vasat, om svah kavacaya 
hum, om ham netratrayayvausat, vah astraya phat for heart, head, hair, kavaca, 
eyes and weapons respectively. Thereafter, different mudras should be shown. 
Dhenumudra, Gosringamudra, trasanimudra for heart, head, hair and kavaca, eyes, 
and weapons respectively. Then the grahas should be worshipped with mantras 
as follows—Om Som Somaya namah for the moon in the east, Om bum Budhaya 
namah for Budha in the south, Om brim Brihaspataye namah for Brihaspati in 
the west, Om bham Bhargavaya namah for Sukra in the north, om bhaum Bhau- 
maya namah for Mangala in the south-east, om sam Sanaiscaraya namah for Sani 
in the South-west, om ram rahave namah for Rahu in the north-west, om kem 
Ketave namah for Ketu in the north-east. These planets should be worshipped 
along with the Sun under the name of Khakholke. The Sun should be worshipped 
under the name of Siva-Sirya which may be translated as either welfare-giving Sun 
or the combined form of Siva-Sirya. In early medieval times Siva and Sirya came 
to be identified#° and here we may have a reference to this trend under which 
Tantric influence could be introduced in the Sun-cult. The original mantra for 
the Sun-god is om ham kham khakholakaya namah in the Agni-Purana_ which is 
different from the Original mantras of the Sun-god found in the Saradatilaka which 
may be read as—om hrim ghrinih suryaditya Srim. This clearly indicates that 


there were different traditions for the original mantra of the Sun-god in the 
Tantric form of the Sun-cult. 


The Agni Purana has another account of the Tantric form of Sun-worship in 
chapter 148 in connection with victory in the battle.41 The mantra is om de kha 
kKhyam siryaya sangramavijayaya namah. Bhagavan Sankara says to Skanda 
that following six letters are meant for six parts of the body in the battle for 
victory—hram, hrim, hrum, hrem, hrom and hrah which are meant for anganyasa 
as follows—hram hridyaya namah, hrim girase svaha, hrum sikhayai vasat, hrem 
kavacaya hum, hrom netratrayaya vau-at. hrah astraya phat. The mantra for the 
worship is again the same as sdifies nit ham kham_ khakholkaya — svaha. 
The bija mantras for the six anganyasa are sphum, hrum, hum, krum, om hrom 
krem. Five deities under the name of Prabhita, Vimala, Sara, Aradhya and Para- 





40. D. K. Biswas, Sirya and Siva, Indian Historical Quarterly, XXIV, 1948 
ef. The Samba Purana, 1975, pp. 16-17 
41. op. cit. 
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masukha are to be worshipped in the pitha.4? It is difficult to be categorical about 
the exact nature of those deities because there are various literal meanings of these 
names, such as Prabhiita means a primary element in the Sankhya as well as one of 
the deities in the 6th Manvanataras, Vimala may mean a bright spotless deity or a 
magical formula recited over weapons, Sara may mean the inner spirit of the Sun 
and Parama sukha may be symbolic of the godhood representing the highest bliss in 


Aradhya may represent the Sun, worthy of worship.*% 


the Tantric tradition. 
In 


However, it is certain that these names are of the Tantric-Samkhya tradition. 
the eight directions of the pitha dharma, jfiana, vairagya, aisvarya, adharma. 
ajiiana, avairagya and @naisvarya should be worshipped. Here we have opposites 
of four values and both sides should be worshipped because the Tantrik sadhana 
takes positive and negative both in the universe as the descent of Siva-Sakti and 
therefore are not to be distinguished. Vidya Avidya, Yoga and Bhoga, Pravritti 
and Nivritti are to be equally respected and sublimated into the ascent of the 


sadhaka towards the Siva-Sakti.44 


There is a provision for the worship of anantasana, simhasana and padmasana, 
suryamandala, somamandala and agnimandala. Then nine saktis—Dipta, Suksma, 
Jaya, Bhadra, Vibhiti, Amogha, Vidyuta and Sarvatomukhi should be worshipped. 
These nine gaktis of the Sun represent most probably the ‘heat’ of the Sun which is 
an integral part of the Sun as well as the creative aspect of the Sun. Thus these 
two features of the heat of the Sun are sufficient to make them gaktis of the Sun-god. 
Dipta, Bhadrra, Vidyuta, Vibhuti are connected with the heat4> while Amogha and 
Jaya are names of Durga!* also. Suksma is the name of a Sakti of Visnu also but here 
in the context of the Sun-cult it may mean Sakti in the form of the supreme subtle 
soul of Siirya.47 It is significant to note that these names of Saura-saktis are not 
found in connection with the Puranic account#® of the wives of Sirya—Samjia, 
Chaya, Suvarcala, Raji, Niksuba, Usa, Pratyiisa etc. Moreover, the difference 
between the Saktis of the Sungod and the consorts of the Sungod has been main- 
tained in the same Purana in the same chapter when it enjoins after the worship of 
the Saktis the adoration of Usa, Prabha, Sandhya, Chaya,4° along with Visnu, and 

42. Ibid. 
43. It means ‘to be worshipped’ see 


Dictionary, Varanasi, 1986, p. 150. 
K. Mishra, Significance of the Tantric Tradition, Varanasi, 1986, 


pp. 63 ff. 
45. M.M. Williams, op. cit., p. 481, 746, 966, 978. 
46. TIbid., p. 83, 412. 
47. Ibid., p. 1241. 
48. Srivastava, op. cit., 1972, pp. 261-262. 


49. vv. 7-1 


M. M. Williams, A Sanskrit-English 
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} : It i ort t to rée- 
8 gatekeepers, the Sungod along with Canda and-Pracanda. it is pertinent to 


i ippi he Sungod is 
mark that the Puranic theistic tradition of worshipping consort of th g 


is j ic-Sakti adition. One 
different from the worship of the Saura-gaktis in the Tantric-Saktic tr 


. : ' —the Samimoha 
Sakti—Jaya mentioned here has been mentioned in the meine wo rk . reanitaes 
tantra as having an independent cult round her.6° This wor re ce eas 
med its present. Saktic form around the fourteenth century A.D. 


assages may be 
Agni-Purana is the same as Jaya of the Sammoha Tantra these passag 


ition around the 
assigned to the Saktic Stage of the development of the Tantric aun vil os 
fourteenth century A.D.—a date which accords well with the enone ili ee 
by Hazra.5?_ The reference to nine Saktis of Sirya in this Purana app 


umarika imurti, Kalyani, 
been modelled on the pattern of Nava-Durgas—Kumarika, Trimirti, y 
Rohini, Kali, Candika, Sambhavi, Durga, Bhadra. 


: 7 ? artanda- 
The Agni Purana in Chapter—30i refers to the ee a — neil 
Bhairava and the worship of five images of the Sungod§$ with the following 


— ravaye namah, 
am suryaya namah, im bhaskaraya namah, um bhanave namah, em y 
om divakaraya namah and 


meditation of Siirya as seated in the north-east with 79 
Sakti in the left, It also refers Tantric rituals like marana, stambhana, es ee 
Satrughata, mohana, vasikarana. Thus the Agni Purana we ia seer oa n- 
nced by the Tantric-Saktic tradition developed the Tantric-Saktic variety of hes ne 
cult also whose salient points may be recapitulated here before we Cai 
to analyse the Tantric miliey of the Sun-cult in the Samba Upa Purana :— 


Firstly, 


symbolism from the consorts of Sirya. 


ditional 
Secondly, the Sungod has generally been invoked under his own tra 


A ai ith one 
names, like Siirya, Aditya, Bhaskara, Ravi, Bhanu, Divakara etc. and wi 


i : Re artanda- 
possible doubtful] identification of Siirya and Siva and one reference to M 
Bhairava the Sungod is free from Saivite influence. 


Thirdly, 
Tantric mantra 
acts like Vagik 


Tantric rituals and Symbolism have been used in full. It refers to 
5, mandalas, nyasas, japa, dhyana, cakra, and mentions six Tantric 
araga, marana, stambhana, etc. 

The picture 
cult is Positively 
cism as 


Presented by the Agni 
that of Tantric- 
there is no mention of th 
the accounts appear to have been 
50. Quoted by Cultural He 
31. Lbid., p. 222. 
32. Op. cit., 1952. 
53. Op. cit. 


-Purana for the Tantric milieu of the Sun- 
Saktic tradition rather than of Agamanta Tantri- 
€ Vedas in these accounts. As indicated earlier, 
related to the 13-14th century A.D. 


ritage of India, Vol. lV, p. 221. 
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The Samba Upa Pura@ina5* contains Tantric Sun-worship in its later interpo- 
lated chapters—39-43 and 47-83 which have been dated by Hazra between 1250-1500 
A.D. First let us present a review of the main ideas of Tantric Sun-worship as 
developed in this sectarian Saura Purana. 


Firstly, let us analyse the concept of the Sun-god in these chapters in order 
to find out whether it conforms to the Tantric philosophy of the godhood. 


The Samba Upa-Purana®® describes the Sun-god as sakala and niskala both 
and the letters are parts of the body of the Sun-god and the creation. A and A are 
conducive of the Karma-nirvana. JI and J are located in the forms of Vidyesa and 
Yogega in the navel of the Sun-god. U and U became two thighs of the Sun-god 
after they became bijas. Ri and Ri are two feet under the forms of Rita and Satya. 
Likara became vipula—probably the earth or a metre. Ae and Ai are two mothers 

of the Sungod. Am and Ah are two big skies. Gand Ghare his mandala. N is 
the charioteer. C, Ch, J, Jh, Yn are respectively pitris, gods and demons, entire 
universe, bondage, and creative power. J, fh, D, Dh represent the powers of 
breaking the bondage, of removing the difficulties, of giving grace and of anger of 
the god respectively. N, 7, Th, D, Dh, N represent respectively great ascetics like 
Balakhilya, Bhrigu etc., Siddha and Gandharva, power producing Pupya, power of 
control of senses, Aaltste Brahma and all pervasive ananta. P is for indestructible, PH 
for removal of inauspiciousness, B is for auspiciousness, Bh is for dispeller, AZ is for 
the lord of the rivers, Y stands for the planets and stars and R is for the destroyer. 
EY, S, S, S, H stand for indulgence in the senses, the creation, the removal of 
defects, bija (the secret words of mantra) the origin of metre and the eternal 
Brahma. These are the Bijas of the Sun-god. 


This is a typical Tantric version of the creation of the universe from the letters 
and the Sun-god has been conceived as the original power. The Sungod has been 
described in the same context in this Purana as the Sabdamiurti6® The creation of 
the universe by the Sun-god has been repeated in many other descriptions in the 
Samba Upa Purana. In the chapter®® it is stated that Surya consists of three eleme- 
nts—bijatattva, varnatattva and yonitattva which is visualised in the heart of a 
worshipper. Surya is Sakala and niskala as well as Sakala-Niskala.®*™ In the 





The Sammoha Tantra refers to a vast literature of Saura Tantra—30 
Tantras, 96 Upatantras, 4 Samhitas, 2 Upa Samhitas, etc. quoted by 
Cultural Heritage of India,, Vol. IV p. 222 but no Saura Tantra has been 
The Samba Upa Purana is the only corpus of Saura 


34. 


found so far. 
Tantra. 

55. The Sumba Purana, Venkateshwara ed., Ch. 40. 

56. Ibid., ch. 41, v. 4 cf. J. Woodroff, The Garland of Letters. pp. 214-227. 


57. Ch. 56, v. 2. 
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chapter 57 this original power is said to have created the universe by creating the 
vargas. This creation of the letters has been detailed in subsequent chapters.®8 


The supremacy of the Sun-god has been expressed by explaining the meaning 
of different names in the chapter 51. In the beginning this universe was without 
action, knowledge, smell etc. This unmanifested and undifferentiated cause was 
termed as Pradhana-Prakriti which is the womb (yoni) of the universe. It is 
original, unborn, subtle and unexpressed.5° This is also known as Purusa, Parme- 
svara, which is encompassing the moveable and immoveable creation. It is the 
cause of the origin and dissolution of the universe. It js endowed with innume- 
rable gunas, but is One. He is Narayana because he created water. He Is 
Hiranyagarbha because he is surrounded by /iranya from all sides. He is Brahma 
because he is ever increasing. He is Mahadeva because he is great among gods. 
He is Khakholka because he is the cause of five elements. He is Prajapati 
because he created the creatures. He was self-born, hence was called Svayambhi. 
He is the first Purusa with thousands of heads, hands, feet etc. The order of 
creation is like this—from unimanifested came Prakriti, from Prakriti came 
Mahat, from Mahat came ahamkara, from Ahamkara came senses and thereafter 
creatures. 
detailed wi 
causal natu 
repeated in 


Thereafter, the meaning of different names of the Sun-god have been 
tha view to showing the supremacy, all-pervasiveness and (original 
re of the god in the typical Tantrik-Vedantic manner. Such ideas are 

Other chapters of the Samba Upa Purana. In some later chapters the 
Sun-god has been completely identified with Siva such as in the Chapter 69. Here 
the aim is the attainment of Sivaloka. Then the god to be worshipped, is formless 
Siva.6o The Worshipper must know the formless Siva and his supremacy. In the 
chapter 71 it is again said that Sankara and Siva-gakti are present in the Universe.™ 
The chapters from 55 to 83 are saturated with Saivite influence where the ultimate 
power has been conceived as Siva-Sakti and the process of creation and rituals are 
Tantric Saiva-Sakta rather than pure Saura or pure Saura-Tantra. It is in confor- 
mity with the trend that Saura worship came to be identified with Siva worship, 
SO much so that a Purana which is named as the Saura-Purana is actually a Saiva 
Purana.62 | 


The concept of a femal 
tal doctrine of 


medieval Sakti 


€ principle along with a male (Purusa) is a fundamen- 
Tantricism which became the central figure in the form of Sakti in 
sm.** Let us analyse as to how much this concept of a female prin- 
ciple in Saura Tantra 1S developed in the Samba Upa Purana. It is well known 

58. The chapters 57-61 are concerned with the letters. 

59. Ch. 51, v. 126 £. 

60. Ch. 69, w. 1,17 £7 

61. Ch. 71, wv. 1-3, 


62. Saura Purana, Ananandasrama § eries, 1924. 
63. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, pp. 221-222. 
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that there were many wives of Strya in the Epic-Puranic tradition such as Samjiia, 
Chaya, Suvarcala, Rajni, Niksuba, etc. which are mentioned as the wives of the 
Sungod in the Samba Upa Purana also but have not been referred to as the Saktis 
of Surya. They are simply members of the family of the Sun and are developed in 
response to the anthropomorphisation of the Sungod. In the chapters influenced 
by Tantricism the Samba Upa Purana has references to two types of Saura Sakti. 
The chapters which are generally free from Saiva predominance refer to many 
Sauta Saktis which are representative of the heat and light of the Sun.®* In the 
chapter 43 which is free from Tantricism the Sun has been described as Prakriti and 
Purusa and in spite of Chaya and Samjia is without support and depen- 
dence.®® This is a significant reference to initiate the discussion on the presence, 
nature and degree of a Saura-Sakti-concept in the Samba Upa Purana. It shows 
that Chhaya and Samjna were not conceived in the Tantric-Samkhya fashion as 
the Sakti of Sirya in earlier tradition of the Puranas. In the next stage when 
Tantra came to influence the Samba Upa Purana some Saktis of Siirya came to be 
developed. These are, for example, the seven mothers (Saptamatrikas) under the 
names of Ksubha, Maitri. Prabha, Syama, Rochi, Dipti, Suvarcala.®® Some of 
these are well known names of the wives of Sitirya, such as Niksuba, Suvarcala, 
Prabha. Others have been made from such words as Mitra, ruchi, dipti connected 
with the Sungod. Mahdasveta has also been conceived in Saiva-free chapters as the 
Sakti of Siirya.67 In the chapter 90 there is provision for the making of a mandala 
for Surya-initiation. In this mandala there is provision for the making of the 
images of Saktis under the name of Mahakali, Kalpika, Prabodhini, Nilambara, 
Ghanantastha, Amrita etc.®* In the mandala there is provision for the making of 
tools of Devi like Vajra, Sakti, Khadga, Pasa, Gada, Trisula etc.° There is a refe- 
rence to the bindu? which is ultimate element produced by the combined power of 
Siva-Sakti. The whole description of the mandala-design reminds us of the anahata 
cakra in which there is a provision of 12 petalled lotus in the centre of which is 
seated Sakti with paga, kapala etc.74 In the chapter 55 we have a reference to Devi 


——— 


64. Samba Upa Purana, Ch. 51, v. 75 refers to seven mothers some of which 
are expressive of the heat and light aspects of the Sungod such as Dipti, 


Rochi, Prabha. 

65. Ibid., Ch. 43, v. 17. 

66. Ibid., Ch. 51, v. 75. 

67. Idid., Ch. 51, v. 65, 102, 105, 108, II, Ch. 50 cf. C. D. Pandey, op. cit. 
pp. 83, 86, 98, 114 

68. Ibid., Ch. 39, v. 45. 


69. Tbid., Ch. 39, v. 41. : 
70. Ibid., Ch. 39, v. 49 Cf. Sarddatilaka, ch. 1. 


71, Cf. J. Woodroffe, The Serpent Power, pp. 382-383, Samba Upa Purana, 
ch. 39 
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ted by Siva.72 There are mantras for invocation of oe resect ail 
ae : e analysis shows that the Saktis of Surya could not be ee Hl d along 
asia names of Siirya’s wives though they continued to be ee ers 

i her members of his family in the Tantra-oriented Sun-wors . f Vaisnava 
ce mothers of the Sungod have been developed on the patter ine “ cae. 
aaa iten Thirdly, philosophically we have me concept a — eee 
ters which are not dominated by the Saiva tradition, but t ae eae 
found among the list of Devis and Saktis in standard iconographi ance 
do not have any actual extant image of Saura-sakti so far, — Boon ay 
found depicted below the Sungod and we have images of selanon Ree eaters 
from Tantric influence.75 Fourthly, we have references to Devi in c 


‘ . entral point of 
Saiva-dominated chapters but there also Sakti has not become thec p 
attraction asit became in medieval Sakta tradition. 


Tantra isno doubt a Philosophy, but in actual life it = ie pte 
practice and a ritual for obtaining certain siddhis.™ The ritua : | ters of the 
Tantra has been quite well developed and followed in the later c ‘ap aes 
Samba Upa-Purana. In view of the comprehensiveness of the subject : 17 We 
rituals in this Upa-Purana, it is not possible to discuss them in seal , Ses 
will confine Ourselves to the discussion of the salient points of these she ae 
view to Showing the Predominance of Tantric methodology for the PER WOES sy ae 
chapters 39-41 of the Samba Upa Purana are concerned with Dana CIKSG Ww ey 
Wholly Tantric, as it utilizes Tantric mantras including Tantric Gayatri ae we 
drawing of mandalas, Yajira with varnas, etc.78 A special feature of as ieee of 
is the identification of Guru and the god as well as the the sergeenag : ae 
the worshipper and the worshipped.7® These features are well 2 eae 
tiation of a Sun-worshipper as enunciated in the Samba Upa Purana. ne vid 
it is mentioned in connection with the Saura diksa that the lord of the . 
Surya resides Where the mandala-knowing nearya sits.” Hassreterred that the Ww 


ee 
72. Ibid. Ch. 55, v. 109. 
13: Lbid., Ch. 31, v. 75, 114. 


. 103 ff. 
4. TAG Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Pt, II, pp 


it.. £ 12; 
13. BP, Pandey, oy, cit., pp. 90-91, Srivastava, op. cit., pp. 26, eens 
316. 


76. Cultura] Herita 


&e of India, Vol. Iv, p. 219. 
77. For details see 


V. Cc. Srivastava, The Samba Purana, Allahabad 1975, 
(Hindi Tr. with historical notes). 
78. Samba Upa Purana, Ch, 39. 


79. A.B. Ghosh, The Spirit and Culture of the Tantras, in Cultural Heritage 
of India, Vol. IV, 241-25] 


80. Samba Purana, Ch. 39, v. 25. 
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shipper to be initiated should meditate on Sirya in himself.82 Another Tantrik 
change in the Sun-worship lies in the changed names of 12 Adityas82?—Nara, Vigva- 
tmaka, Sambhu, Namaskara. Vasatkrit, Sambudha, Niskala, Jiianasambhava, 
Mana, Unmana, Visvakarta and Mahanasattva in place of familiar dvadasadityas.*3 
There are references to nyasas like tattvanyasa, mantranyasa, karanyasa etc.84 There 
are specifications of different elements of Tantric worship—avahana, sthapana, 
rodha, sannidhya, padapraksalana, arghya, snana, vastra, lepana, puspa, dhipa, 
vibhisana, dipa, bali, arghya, japa, nyasa, stavana, yajiia, samhara, suddhi, pata, 
vihara, visarjana,®*® which are described in detail in many Tantric works.8* The 
ultimate aim of Tantric sadhana like other sadhanas is @tmajfana or mukti but it 
admits lower types of aims like worldly gains and achievements.®? The Samba 
Upa Purana accepts jiianayoga of Siva-Surya-tattva as the ultimate aim but admits 
abhicaras of the Tantric tradition also. It refers to vasikarana, akarsan2, §1tru- 
stambhana, and Uccatana.®® These acts should be done in the cremation ground. 
There are references to a variety of Tantric mantras like Kartari, Salaka, daksina, 
churika®® etc. The mantras are full of Tantric symbolism. Various mudras and 
japas of Tantric import have been used.?° The word Tantra has been used not 
only for Tantric procedure but also for Tantric works.®°* There is a very significant 
reference in the Samba Upa Purana to the effect that there are various tantras and 
only this system as developed in this Purana will give success and siddhi.°? It 

shows that there were many varieties of Tantric worship during this period and the 

Sun-cult as enshrined in the Samba Upa-Purana adopted a particular type of 
Tantricism. There are several other references to Tantric rituals in connection 

with the Sun-cult in this Purana.®°8 Thus Tantra-oriented Sun-cult followed Tantric 


rituals of a lower type also. 





81,  Jbid., Ch. 40. v. 4. 
892. bid. Ch.'39, vi 42 ef. SU wwoT- 
83. Srivastava, op. cit., 1972, pp. 207 ff. cf. Rai, Puranic Dharma aur 


Samaja, Allahabad, 1968, pp. 47-53. 
84. Samba Purani, Ch. 39, vv. 57, 58 cf. Jayakhya Samhita, patala, 11, 
Prapancasara, 6, Kularnavatantra, 4.18. 
85. Samba Purana, ch. 50, ef. Woodroffe, Principles of Tantra, pp. 781-795 
86. See Srivastava, op. cit., 1975, P. Zoos Til" 
87. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, pp. 242-43. 
88. Samba Purana, Ch. 1, 19; 67, 68. 


89, Ibid, Ch. 81, vv. 20-21. 
90. Ibid., Ch. 48 details types of mudras. Cf. Kane, History of Dharmasastra 


Vol. V, pp. 65-66, For Japa see Samba Purana, Ch. 47. 


91. Ibid. 
92. Ibid., ch. 41, v. I. 
93. See Srivastava, op. cit., 1975. 
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It is desirable in order to know the nature of the Tantricism of the Sun-Cult to 
throw light on the attitude of solarsectarians of this tradition towards the rituals of 
the Pancamakaras on account of which Tantricism has become a bye-word for corr- 
uption,®4 and sexual laxity. There appears to be only one reference to the Pajica- 
makaras and that too in a figurative sense in connection with the lotus.25 As such 
we have failed to find any direct and expressed reference to the Pafcamakaras. 
However, there are references to the offering of meat and fish in the oblations meant 
for the lower type of sadhanas.®°* The attitude towards sex, ethics and morality 
in this Purana in context of Tantricism is definitely refreshing and moralistic. It 
preaches such qualities in teachers (Guru) as control of senses, expert in Vedic lore, 
protagonist of Manava dharma implying the Manusmriti, and a sun-worshipper has 
to be vegetarian, expert in yogic practices, devoted to dharma and tolerance, 
liberal, of good family, devoted to the god andthe Brahmanas, lover of Sastras, 
non-indulgent in females, Brahmacari, though witha lady, etc.?7 The classical 
orientation towards ethics may be seen in the ethical interpretation of Asta-puspa®® 
as consisting of such ethical] qualities as control of senses, non-violence, steadfast- 
ness, forgiveness, purity, love, modesty and truth which is typically Buddhist- 
Jaina or Yogic. In view of the above it is safe to assert that in spite of the margi- 
nal reference to Saktis the degraded aspect of the Tantricism such as the Paficama- 
karas could not be developed as it came to be developed in Saiva and Sakta Tantricism 

and Vajrayanism. The ethical aspect of the Sun-cult which had a long background 
in the Vedic and Puranic tradition®® could not be submerged under the flood-water 
of Tantricism. Moreover, the Tantricism as enunciated in earlier chapters of the 
Tantra-influenced section of the Samba Upa Puran1a was pro-Vedic but in the later 


chapters which are out and out Saivite-Tantric Vedas are not held in that esteem 
which was the case in the earlier sections.1°0 


In view of the above discussion it may be said that the Tantricism of the Sun- 
S developed in the later Puranas in early medieval and medieval period has 
distinctly more than one variety. In earlier chapters of the Samba Upa Purana. 
Tantra ofthe Sun-cult is pro-Vedic and pro-Surya (as it is free from the Saiva 
influence while the later chapters have Saiva influenced Tantricism which is not 
pro-Vedic aad Surya has been identified with Siva. The concept of a Saura-Sakti is 


cult a 


94. Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, p. 211. 
95, Samba Purana, Ch. 56, v. 4. 


96. Ibid., chs. 65, v. 14; 67, 8: 68, v. 20. 


97.  Ibid., chs. 39, y. 20-22; 51, v.i2i;5i, v. i196; 55, v. 4; 61, v. 50; 64, Vv. 
29; 68, v. 22, 


98, Ibid., ch. 82, vv. 5-7. 


99. Srivastava, op. cit., 1972, pp. 53-53, 227 ff. 
100. Hazra, R. C. Studies in the Upa Puranas, Vol. 1., p. 63. 
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found in both traditions but the difference jies in the fact that in Tantra of the 
earlier variety Saura-Sakti has been developed around the heat, light and rays of the 
Sungod symbolically, not around the female consorts of Strya, while in the later 
variety Sakti has been developed round Siva-gakti. In spite of this ideological 
presence of a Sakti (which is of course marginal if we compare its position with 

Saktis in Tantric- Saktism) it is definite that due to naturalistic and ethical founda- 


tions of the Sun-cult no concrete example of a Tantric Variety of Saura-Sakti}°2 
There are possibilities that 


in the form of an image has been discovered so far, 
Thus Tantri- 


such idea was not utilized in practice, in spite of the Konark erotics. 
cism was definitely of a sober variety in the Sun-cult of early medieval and medie- 


val periods. 


So far no Sun image of Tantric variety has been found. However some 
images of Danda with his Sakti in Alingana mudra has been discovered 
from Bundelkhand region but remain unpublished as it has been infor- 
med by Dr. S. D. Trivedi, Director, State Museum, Lucknow in a per- 
sonal communication. Even this discovery will not compensate for the 
absence of an image of Saura-Sakti in Tantric pose. 


101. 
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THE SVARASAPTAKA OF SAMAGANA 


G. H. TARLEKAR 


The Puspasutra* (IX. 26) states that the Kauthumas sing a large number of 
Samanus with five notes, some with six notes and only two with seven notes. This 
gives us the clear idea of the Saman-scale with the seven notes. The numeral nota- 
tion in the Kauthuma gana-texts indicates these seven notes as 11, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 in descending order. The numerals 11 to 5 are placed over the syllables of the 
text and are called prakrtisvaras. The numerals 1 to 6 placed in the line of the 
text are called vikrtisyaras. The krusta note indicated by numeral I1, never comes 
at the beginning and at the end of a Saman. The atisvarya note indicated by the 
numeral 6 never comes at the beginning of a Saman, The prakrtisvaras are those 
in Which the textual syllables are chanted. The vikrtisvaras are employed as 
alapas. The numeral 6 always denotes the vikrtisvara. These numerals stand for 
the Samika notes Krusta, prathama, dyitiya, trtiya, caturtha, mandra and atisvarya 
Tespectively. Mandra is called also as paiicama and atisvarya as sastha and antya. 
The names krusta etc. are found in the Samavidhanabrahmana, the Brhaddevata 
etc. In the Samavedasamhita the numerals 1, 2 and 3 are employed to indicate 
the udatta, the Ssvarita and the anudatta respectively. The udatta, the svarita 
and the anudatta svaras of Vedic recitation indicate the high, the middle and 
the low pitches of utterance. The Aitareyabrahmana? (II. 7) refers to the sevenfold 
ce of speech which indicates the seven pitches that most probably gave 

ise to the seven musica] pitches culminating in the seven notes of the Samagana, 


ae siksa-works give us the relation between the three svaras of the Vedic 
recitation and the seven n 


Panini and Na otes of Indian music. According to the siksas of 
f nd Narada? the notes Ni and Ga are originated from the udatta, Ri and 


1. 8 ~ 
Saat Zaft wfre eaty a1 
piu AQ3 Weary aes g stag’ U1 
2. “aaa | atTaaq’ | 
Paninisik sa (V. 12) Bare faaramrenaaatara AETATAAT | 
Naradasiksa (1. 8.8) § eafcagaay aa  FATAATSAAT:’ 
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Dha from the anudatta and Sa, Ma and Pa from the svarita. Y ajnavalkyasiksa* 
also states similarly. The Naradasiksa gives the correspondence of the Samika 
notes with the notes of the Gandharva (the laukika or popular music). The names 
of the seven notes, sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, paricama, dhaivata and 
nigada are seen in the Naftyasastra (2nd cen. B. C. or even earlier to 2nd cen. A. D) 


which treats Gandharva in detail. The scale of the Gandharva is in the ascending 


order while the Saman-scale is in the descending order which is of course, the 
earlier one. 


The Naradasiksa® (1. 5.1, 2) states that the prathama (first) note of the 
Saman-singers is the madhyama nots of the flute, the dvitiya is the gandhara, the 
trtiya is the rsabha, the caturtha is the sadja, the parficama is the dhaivata, the 
sastha is the nisada and the suptama is the patcama. It prathama etc. are under- 
stood as krusta ete. respectively, then the Saman scale would be in the modern 
notation, Ma, Ga, Re, Sa, Dha, Ni and Pa. In his commentary® on the Naradiya- 
siksa I. 7. 1 Bhattasobhakara explains Arusta as the saptama i.e. the note paii- 
cama (of the flute). The Naradasiksa? (I. 1.12) gives the Samika svaras diffe- 
It says that the Saman-singers employ the notes prathama, dvitiya, 
trtiva, caturtha, mandra, krusta and atisvara. It may be that krusta and atisvara 
are given last as they denoted the two extremities i.e. the highest and the lowest 
notes of the scale. The Samatantra does not include antya in the Samika svaras. 
The reason for this non-inclusion appears to be that the atisvarya is not a prakrti- 
svara. Itis obtained by the Karsapa from mandra. The meaning of the word 
krusta denotes that it is the highest note in the scale. The word krusta is derived 
from the root krus meaning to yell. From the gatravina® described in the 
Naradasiksa (I. 7.3) it is seen that krusta is indicated by the upper part of the 
thumb as the highest note in the series. There is the variant reading Arsta (i.e. 


dragged or pulled). Brhaddevata‘® (8.113) states that the atisvara is endowed 


rently also. 








‘seal fagrentrearl drat arvadaat | 


4. Yajiiavalkyasiksa ‘ : 
aged caltal HAT: GSMHEAATSAaT:’ Uo MN 


Svaraprakarana 
5, ‘gq: ayant aa: a AMAeAA: CAT: | 

ay fed: @ mercer: ST: 

aga: TET sate: qSeaqnl Fadl Wad | 

ost fauna fasta: AAT: TSAA: STE 
6. ‘gee: aqaIsaa 1a 
7. ‘gama fedepa adttist Agee | 

WE: HOET Mfacare: TATA, pated AAMT?” UN 
8. ‘eqvtsareg? 8 Ul 





10. qeaend Tei qaay afacare = sata” 
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With the kargsana of mandra. Thus the atisvarya can be called as the krsta note. 
If we accept the order of notes in the Gandharva Ni would be the note obtained by 
pulling upwards from Dha. But karsana normally indicates ‘“‘pulling downwards.”’ 
This pulling downwards from Dha would give the note Pa that is the lowest note 
in the Saman-scale. This Pa note can be called as the krsta note. 


The Parisiksa21 of Yajurveda says that the gandhara 
Originated from the ucca (i.e. the udatta), 


nihata (i.e. the anudatta) and the three notes, panicama dhaivata and the nisada 


from the svarita.. The ascending order anudatta, udatta and svarita is accepted 


in this. Inthe M@ andukisiksa,1? the notes indicated by the ga@travina are stated as 
follows : 


and the madhyama are 
the sadja and the rsabha from the 


Krusta is indicated by the thumb Outward (bahya), the madhyama at the 
thumb, the gandhara at the index finger, the paficama at the middle finger, the 
sadja at the third finger, the dhaivata at the little finger and the nisada below it. 
This description is Similar to that of the gatravina given by Narada. Narada'3 
ai napriiiar — to be indicated by the top part of the thumb, the prathama 
the index ss a oe by (the tip of the thumb touching the middle part of). 

ear er, then the rsabha by (the tip of the thumb touching the middle 
2 © middle finger, the sadja by (the tip of the thumb touching the middle 
part of) the third finger, the dhaivata by (the tip of the thumb touching the middle 
veh! ha — finger and the niyada by (the tip of the thumb touching) the base 
the middle oie In the Mandikisik sa the pajficama is stated to be indicated by 
nger. The descending Order points to the note rsabha. This siksa 
11, quoted by Dr. Siddheswar Varma— 

eae SHOT: TSHTAT St fradveuat ea: | 

Pi Paoraeaa: tread Maar rar” 

Journal of ace 8. Ramaswami dapat 
io Music Academy, Madras; Vol. V, 1934, pp. 2-16) 


at S Wat wer g qsaa en 


: G Faq: | 
a See Sutras ate f fae u 21 
udu istk $a—Editor, Bhagavaddatt; Dayanand College, Lahore, 
13. Naradosiksa (I. 7. 3,4) ames 


APRA aA BS SSS 
= S TAF: : 
gé@fae : g i x) g q CIx | 
: Perri at dag: | 
TETRA Asa Teg Pro a reate 1 
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also says that the nica (low) note is sadja and the ucca (high) note is nisada. 
It is so in the ascending Gandharva scale Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. The state- 
ment regarding the relation of the three Vedic svaras and the seven notes of music 
found in the Parisiksa differs from that of the three siksas namely of Panini, 
Narada and Yajiavalkya. The Parisiksa statement cannot be satisfactorily 


explained. 


These siksas give the names of the notes as sedja, rsabha, etc. which were 
well-known in the Gandharva music. Matanga says that the notes are born of 
the Samaveda. Instead of stating the origination of the Saman notes from the three 
Vedic svaras udatta, anudatta and svarita these siksas have given the seven notes 
of popular music as originated from them. The reason appears to be that during 
the period of the siksas the scale sadja rsabha etc, was so thoroughly established 
outside the pale of Saman music, that the siksas preferred to state the musical scale 
with the names of the notes sadja rsabha etc. 


We have to understand the correspondence of the seven Samika notes with the 
seven notes of the popular music with the help of the Naradasiksa only. 


In the field of recitation, the position of the svarita was between the udatta 
and the anudatta in the beginning. It appears that in the period of the present 
Regveda-samhita, the utterance of the svarita in its first stage rose higher than that 
of the uwdatta and then was lowered.?5 The Taittirivapratisakhya (1.41) states 
that the svarita has its first part higher than the udatta. When the Rgvedic svaras 
of recitation were rendered musically in the chanting of the Samaveda, the udatta, 
the anudatta and the svarita were heard as the musical pitches corresponding to the 
modern notes Sa, Ni and Re respectively. This is corroborated by the tradition of 
the Revedic reciation at present. The Vedic pracayasvara is not a totally different 
svara as such in regard to the recitation. It is the name of the svara, which is 


employed in the case of anudattas that follow the svarita, the utterance of which 's 


similar to that of the udatta. 


The position of svarita as higher than the udatta is clearly perceived in the 


. ° ° ° . , € _ . 
Vedic recitation, when the svarita 1s on 4 long vowel, e.g., ‘varenyam, ‘dharmani’ 


etc. As per the Taittiriyapratiskahya" (1.42-45) the utterance of svarita in its 
second part was similar to that of udatta, or was lower than that of the anudatta 


or similar to that of anudatta. So the musical equivalence of svarita would be the 


—_ 


ane 


14, ‘arrdata caer STAT: 
Brhaddegi-p. 20 


15, qearfzesdeqy saralareat Fat Baer | 
16. geraqaa: Ag: YR aaa aT ATARI UY UT 
aararaaat ar th vs MN 
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notes Re, Sa, Dha and Ni. Prof. C. R. Sankaran in his ream fe 
Key-note in the Taittiriya Pratisakhya’ (the Journal of Oriental ee. 7 ion 
Vol. 14. 1940) has pointed out the identification of pracaya with the iit " 
which is rsabha. He says that the word ‘dhrta’ in the sutra epee ee 
inyasya’ (Tai. Pra. XV. 3) isa significant term for key-note. He =_ ‘ - 
ancient Indian music the string of vin@ on which the melody was played we | 

tuned to Maas itis now, but to Ri. The terms for the three higher pitches : 
relation to the central note Ri are utksipta, uixgiptatara and Bingiptakamd (hig 1, 
higher and highest respectively) and for the three lower pitches avak sipta, rie 
tatara and avaksiptatama (low, lower and lowest respectively). Therefore 1e 
highest note would be Pa corresponding to krusta a cal He says that 
when Ri is taken as sadja, Dha would be pancama. The name pajficama given to 
mandra (i.e. Dhaivata) can thus be shown to be significant. In this explanation 


of Sankaran, it should be noticed that this fifth position of Dha from Re is in the 
ascending order. The S'aman-scale is in the descending order. 


In the opinion of scholars like Pandit L. S. Dravid, Shri. C. P. Desai and 


Pandit Mahadevasharma Shastri, numeral 7 over the syllable denotes the note Pa, 
the highest note in the Saman-scale. 


At the time of the gs 
the syllable ‘ho’ with th 
called as upagang Which 
the 7 ahavrata, there was 


acrifices, there used to be three to six upagatrs who chanted 
€ mandra svara, in elongated manner. This chanting was 
continued till nidhana (the last divison of the Saman). In 


the upagana by the wives of the sacrificer, accompanied 
by vinas. If we can take in 


to account the fact that this upagana served as the drone, 
it is possible to infer that the concept of consonance was recognised by the Saman- 
Singers in due course. This is corroborated by the concept of udiiha. In the udiha 
the notes caturtha, mandra and atisvarya were rendered by the notes prathama, 
dvitiya and tritiya respectively. The consonance of fourth as that between the 
Prathama and Caturtha is easily perceived in vocal music. The mandra note as per 
the Naradasiksa is Dha. Its consonant note would be the tritiya (i.e. Re). 
Similarly the ©onsonant note of alisvarya (i.e. Ni) would be the dvitiya (i.e. Ga) 


and that of caturtha (i.e. Sa) would be prathama (i.e. Ma). The krusta or krsta 
note (i.e. Pa) would have its ©onsonant note caturtha (i.e. Sa). 


Thus on the basis Of consona 
three Vedic Svdras. Th 


Originated from the uda 
svarita has the basis of 
and Sa-Pa are the pairs 


hee, the seven Samika notes arose out of the 
© statement of the siksas, that the notes Ni and Gaare 
tta, Ri and Dha from the aniidatta and Sa, Ma and Pa from 


the concept of the consonance. For Ni-Ga, Ri-Dha, Sa-Ma 
Of consonant notes. 


At present the gs 


aman-chanting is 
Kauthuma, the Ranaya 


available of three gakhqs mainly. The 
niya and the Jaimi 


niya. The study of this chanting reveals 
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that the notes heard approximately correspond to the modern notes. Ma, Ga, 
Re, Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa. In the absence of the wupagfna the concept of conso- 
nance is as good as lost. As the Saman-singers do not have any instrument like 
vinad or flute for accompaniment the notes heard are mere approximations. The 
note Ma occurs mostly as sparsasvara. The notes Ga and Ni appear to be of flat 
variety and Re and Dha of both flat and sharp varieties. In the Havik Ranayaniya, 
the order Sa Dha is mainly seen. In the Tamilnadu Jaiminiya and South Kauthuma 
the regular order Sa Ni 1s found. So the inverse order Sa, Dha, Ni of the Narad- 
asiksa may be due to the Sakhabheda. If in the krustadi-series of the Naradasiksa, 
the word prathama is understood as the madhyama note, then krusta would be 
higher than the madhyama note. But in the present practice, the highest note heard 
is Ma. If the reading Arsta is accepted then the lowest note heard which is Pa can 
be called as the krstasvara. But the Samavidhanabrahmana, the Brhaddevata and 
the Naradasiksa etc. give krusta as the highest note of the Saman-scale, which is 
higher than the prathama. The problem of the Krustasvara still remains to be 
satisfactorily solved on the basis of the study of the Sa@man-chanting available at 


present, 


G.H. Tarlekar 28] 
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RKS 
CORDOPHONES (TATA INSTRUMENTS) IN THE WO 
OF KALIDASA 


SUSHMA KULSHRESHTHA 


. veral 
Kalidasa was familiar not Only with various aenS of een atiagy 
schools of religious belief, Politics, Economics, Erotic Science, ae sins 
with different Fine Arts as is revealed from his works. nice - Sangitamucate’. 
prominent place in Fine Arts—Gitam vadyam tatha nytyam gai has re fe- 
Music includes Music vocal, Music Instrumental and Dance. aoa sauna if We 
tred to all of these three at a number of places in his works “9 ao a, 
Narratives and descriptions as well as in the usage of similes and metap 
In the present pa 
TataT 
of mu 


a ledge of 
Per, an attempt is made to show ager “te ye are 
: ar WI 
nstruments and Instrumental Music. He seems to coups _ Gettin: 
sical instruments which have been classified into four g 
Tatam tantrikrtam jieya— 
Mavanaddham tu pauskaram. 
Ghanam talasty Vijneyah 


Susiro Vaméa ucyate. (Natya Sas tra—28| 2) 


Tata Instruments (Cordophones) 


Musica] Instruments 


Tambira) or by 
metal wire and Which are played by fingers (e.g. Swaramandala, 
the help of Kona or 


. Violin, 

Trikona (°-g. Vina, Sitara and Saroda) or sium ania 

Sarangi, Isaraja and dilaruba) or Stick (e.g. Santira) are yur ruments, Kalidasa 
(Cordophones or Stringed Instruments), Among the Tata instrum f fea in his 
has referred to Vina, Vallaki, Parivadini and Tantri at a number o ver famous 
works. Our Sastras Mention numerous varieties of Wala In oe al words 
verse of Meghadita—Utsange Va malinavasane’ , Kalidasa has a aieayied are 
‘Vina’ and ‘Tantri’. Three types of Vina—Ekatantri, Dvitantri — aveda and 
mentioned in the Sastras. Lord Brahma was the expounder of Naty of Brahmi 
His Vina was Brahmi. The other neni description 
Ghosavati and Ekatantri. We find detailed de 


i t or 
f grass, animal gu 
using stretched strings—be they of g 


teacher of Bharatamunj. 
Vina are Ghosa, Ghosaka, 
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of Ektantri Vina in the Sangitaratnakara of Sarhgadeva. Ekatantri is considered to 
be the mother of all the Vinads. The very touch and holy Darsgana of this bless the 
beholder with Bhukti and Mukti. 


As there were no Sarikas (Frets) in Ektantri, all the Murchanas and Srutis 
were always present there— 


‘Srutayo’ tha svara miurcchana nanavidhas tatha. 
Ekatantrikavinayam sarvam etat pratisthitam’.} 


It seems, Kalidasa wants to refer to Ekatantri by saying— 


‘Tantrimardram nayanasalilath Sarayitva kathan cid 
bhiiyobhiiyahs vayam api krtam mircchanam vismaranti.’2 


The Vina known as Ghosaka, Ghosavati or Brahmi upto the times of Bharata, 
Matanga and Narada came to be called as Ekatantri during the times of Nanya- 
deva, Sudhakalasa and Sarngadeva. We get the reference of nineteen types of 
Vinas in the Sangitamakaranda composed by Narada. They are Kacchapi, Kub- 
jika, Citra, Vahanti, Parivadini, Jaya, Ghosavati, Jyestha, Nakuli, Mahati. Vais- 
navi, Brahmi, Raudri, Kiirmi, Ravani, Sarasvati, Kinnari, Sairandhri and Ghosaka. 
Originally, there was only one type of Vina which was multiplied in different types 
of Vinas with different number of strings in them and also with different ways of 
playing in due course of time. This fact is brought out by Someégvara in his 
Manasollasa— 


Tantribhedaih Kriyabhedair vinavadyam anekadha.$ 


The best reference to Vina and playing on it is made by our poet in the follow- 
ing verse which has been uttered by Yaksa to his cloud-messenger wherein he des- 
cribes his love-lorn beloved Yaksi— 


‘Utsange va malinavasane saumya niksipya vinam 
Madgotrankam viracitapadam geyam udgatukama. 
Tantrim ardram nayanasalilaih sarayitva kathaii cid 
bhiyobhiyah svayam api krtam mircchanam vismaranti,’4 


‘Or, desirous of singing aloud, O good one, a song, the words of which are so 
arranged to as to contain my name, after having placed a lute(Vina) on her lap cove- 
red with a dirty garment and somehow turned the strings wet with the water of her 
eyes (tears), but again and again forgetting the Mircchana (melody) although com- 





Bharatabhasya—Nanyadeva (Manuscript) 
Meghaduta 2/25. 

Manasollaisa—3/572. 

Meghaditta—2)25. 


~ & pe 
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posed by herself.’ Kalidasa has successfully described the love-lorn state of Yakéi 
by this verse which is totally based on Music and especially Instrumental music. 


The following words used in this verse are important from the point of view of 
music— 


Vina 
Tantri 
Sarayitva 
Utsanga 
Mircchana 


Madgotranakam Padam 
Geyam 


oe NANA WNT 





Udgatukama 


In the ancient times, playing on Vina was very popular. There are different 


measures mentioned in the Sastras to get relief in love-lorn state. Playing on Vina 
is also one of them as is found in the following— 


““Devatapiijjanam Kuryat Kuryad va nibhrte balim. 


Likhet Kantapratikrtim pathayecchukasarikam. 





Vadayecca tatha vinam gayed gitam tadankitam. 
Ganayet savadhidinam tisthet sankalpa-sangamaih. 
Evamvidhair vinodaié ca ramanena Vina’bala. 


Vinayec ca vyatham tivram Sangamasavalambanat.’® 


In the verse ‘Utsange Va malinavasane’, Kalidasa refers to playing on Vina 
and singing a song which contains the name of Yakéa. By doing this, Yaksi wants 
to get some relief in her State. Assoon as the Yaksi wants to play on vina, tears 
come out of her eyes. The Strings of Vina get wet and become incapable of being 
played on. Here, the poet has used the term ‘Tantri’ which reflects Yaksi’s capa- 
bility of playing of Vina. Here, we get two types of readings. The first is “Tantri- 
mardram’ which proves that the Vina being played by Yakgi had only one string. 

It is dificult to play on Ektantri as there is only one string on it and on the same 
string, the player has to bring out all the svarae: The other reading is ‘Tantrirard- 
rah’ which has been accepted by Pargvabhyudaya, Bharatamallika, Sanatanagosvami 


Ramanatha, Haragovinda, Krsnapati, Wilson, Vallabhadeva and Isvaracandra 
Vidyasagara. Vallabhadeva writes in his commentary ‘Paficika’— 


Ot a a a SS 


: 5. Meghaditam (with Pajicika and Subodha)—2/21 quoted in Subodha 
commentary, P. 152. 
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“Agrubhir netrajalair ardrah kniitas tantrih klesena sarayitva yojayitva svayam 
api dattam mircchanam saranam vismaranti.’’® 


Proving the propriety of this reading, says Bharatamallika in his commentary 
‘S ubodha’— 

‘Tantririti bahuvacananirdegena Parivadiniparivadanakausalasya Siicitatvad 
Vaidagdhyam dhvanitam’.? 


If second reading is accepted, the Vina being played by Yaksi was one which 
contained a number of strings. The commentary of Bharatamallika specifically 
mentions that Vina being played by Yaksi was Parivadini. Amarakosa says—‘Vina 
tu Vallaki Vipaiici Sa tu tantribhih saptabhih parivadini’. We get the reference of 
Parivadini Vina for the first time in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa.® 

Kalidasa has used the term ‘Parivadini’ for the Vina of Sage Narada— 

‘Atha rodhasi daksinodadheh Sritagokarnaniketam-igvaram. 
Upavinayitum yayau raver udayavrttipathena naradah. 
Kusumair grathitam aparthivaih Srajan atodyasironivesitam. 
Aharat kila tasya vegavan adhivasasprhaye’va marutah. 
Bhramaraih kusumanusaribhih parikima parivadini muneh. 
Dadrge pavanavalepajam srjati vaspam ivanjanavilam.’° 


‘At this time, the sage Narada was going by the path of the Sun’s return from 
the north to sing in harmony with his lute unto Igvara, who had taken his abode in 
the temple of Gokarna on the shores of the southern ocean. It is said that a violent 
gust of wind took away a garland hung on the top of the Vina and was strung 
together with celestial flowers as if with the desire of fragrance. The Vina of the 
sage, which was surrounded by black bees moving after the flowers, was seen, as it 
were, to shed tears caused by the insult given by the wind and soiled with 
collyrium. (The same garland fell on the breasts of Indumati, the beloved of king 
Aja and caused her death). 


Kalidasa uses the term ‘Parivadini’ for the Vina of Sage Narada whereas 
according to our Sastras, ‘Mahati’ is the Vina of Narada. Hemiadri, the famous 
commentator of Raghuvamsa quotes— 


‘Vigvavasos tu brhati tumbaros tu Kalavati. 
Mahati naradasya syat sarasvatyas tu kacchapi.’}° 


6. Meghadiita (with Paiicika and Subodha)—2/20, p. 145. 
Hi 7 t: --2/20, p. 146. 
8. Bharatiya Sangita Vadya, p. 46. 

9. Raghuvarnsa—8/33-35. 
10. Ibid. —8/35, p. 755. 
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The famous poet Magha also refers to Mahati as the Vina of Narada in his Sigupi- 
lavadha— 
‘Ranadbhiraghattanaya nabhasvatah 
Prthagvibhinnasrutimandalaih svaraih. 
Sphutibhavadgramavigesamircchana- 
maveksamanam mahatim muhurmuhuh.’’! 1 


We can come to the conclusion that the Vina known as ‘Parivadini in the 
time of Kalidasa came to be known as ‘Mahati’ afterwards. 


Yaksi, the heroine of Meghadit 


a is an expert Vina-player who spends the 
days of her sorrow with the help of 


playing on Vina. She wants to sing a song 
also which contains the name of her beloved husband. At this moment, she remem- 
bers him and the tears suddenly come out of her eyes which wet the strings of Vina 
making it unfit for playing. The expert Yaksi puts to tune the strings of the Vina. 
She, with utmost capability, tunes the strings of the Vina and makes it fit for play- 


ing. Kalidasa was aware of the fact that wet strings get unfit for playing. This 
proves his sound knowledge of Music. 


Kalidasa compares 
the strings of which are t 
Vina in his lap to tune it 
lap— 


the corpse of Queen Indumati witha ‘Vigatatantri Vina’, 
oO be tuned as they are not in order. As a player puts the 
in the same way, King Aja is having his beloved in his 


‘Pratiyojayitavyavallaki- 
Samavastham atha Sattvaviplavat. 
Sa ninaya nitantavatsalah 
Pari grhyo’citamahkamanganam.’2? 
‘The King who was exceedingly 
through loss of consciousness w 
Which are to be put to tune, too 


devoted to his wife, having held her up, who 
as in a state similar to that of a Vina, the strings of 
k her on his lap which was already familiar to her. 


Here the poet has used the word ‘Vallaki’ for ‘Vina’. Kalidasa is at home in 
the procedure of tuning the instruments that js why he uses such similes. When 
Parvati used to Speak in her soft and sweet voice, cuckoo’s voice appeared as harsh 
as the notes of a ntri Vina’ to the ears of listeners : 

‘Svarena tasyam amrtasrute’va 
Prajalpitayam abhi jatavaci. 
Apy’anyapusta Pratikiilagabda 


Srotur vitantriniva tadyamana.’* 3 
is are iid Sie 


ib? Sigupalava dha—| [70 
12. Raghuvamga—g/41 
13. Kumarasambhaya—] [45 
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‘While Parvati, who had a musical sound, spoke in a voice that distilled 
nectar as it were, even the female cuckoo—was to the ears of the listeners full of 
jarring notes, like a harp, out of tune, when played upon.’ 


Agnivarna, the last king of Raghu dynasty is an expert musician who always 
keeps Vina in his lap— 


‘Ankamankaparivartano’cite 

tasya ninyatur asinyatam ubhe. 
Vallaki ca hrdayangamasvana 

Valguvag api ca vamalocana.’** 


The young damsels of King Agnivarna’s harem were experts in playing on 
Vina. Practising themselves in fine arts the young damsels who were pained both 
by the flute because their lower lips were bitten in the amorous play by him with 
his teeth and by the Vina lute because their laps were marked by the impressions of 
his nails, charmed him with their crooked glances— 


Venuna dasanapiditadhara 

Vinaya nakhapadankitoravah. 
Silpakarya Ubhayena vejita- 

stam vijimhanayana vyalobhayan.’?° 


Singing songs with the accompaniment of Vina arouses feeling of sexual love. 
This idea is expressed thus by our poet at a number of places— 


‘Suvasitam harmyatalam manoharam 
Priyamukhocchavasavikampitam madhu. 
Sutantrigitam madanasya dipanam 
Sucau nigithe ‘nubhavanti kaminah.’!§ 


x x x 


‘Savallakikakaligitanisvanai— 


rvibodhyate Supta ivadya manmathah.’!17 


Kalidasa has used two terms—‘Vinan’ and ‘Pravina’ for Vina—players— 
‘Siddhadvandvair jalakanabhayad vinibhis tyaktamargah’.18 
x x x x 


14. Raghuvarnga—19/13 
15. Ibid. —19]35 
16. Rtusamhara —1/3 
17. Rtusamhara—1/8 
18. Meghaduta —1/49 
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‘Visvavasupragraharaih pravinaih 
Sahgiyamanatripuravadanah.’!9 


Singers and players have very high regard for their musical instruments, that 
is why they take care to keep them in the best places free from damp etc. The couple 
of siddhas bearing lutes in their hands leave the path of the cloud from fear of the 


drops of water.?° Yaksi also wipes the string of her Vina which is wet with her 
tears.*1 


The following are the Vina-players mentioned by Kalidasa— 
1. Yaksi 
2. Sage Narada 
3. Visvavasu 
4. Siddha-dvandva 
5. King Agnivarna and his young damsels. 


Thus we find that Kalidasa was well-versed in different types of musical 
instruments prevalent in his time. 


He had not only the theoretical knowledge of 
these instruments, but also expertise in their practical performance, otherwise, he 
could not have successfully described minute intricacies of the various instruments 
n his works particularly in poetry. It also appears that Kalidasa 
8¢ of other types of music i.e. vocal music (Gayana) and dan- 
cing(Vrtya). He had mastery over the knowledge of trividha sangita and its various 
aspects such as occasion of playing particular musical instruments, their co-or- 
dination with Singing and dancing etc. To understand the real meaning of various 
words used by K4lidasa in his poetry in the context of music, it is desirable to have 
an interpretatj 


on based on Sangita-Sastra, otherwise it is difficult to appreciate the 
poetry of Kalidasa in its rea] perspective. 


and their playing j 
had also knowled 








— a. 


ee 


19. Sumarasambhava—7/4g 
20. Meghadita— [49 


21. Meghad ita—2/25 
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VENA : A MYSTICAL HYMN OF THE ATHARVA VEDA 


BETTINA BAUMER 


(Atharva Veda II, 11) 


I. Vena has seen the Supreme, hidden in the cave, 
wherein all things assume one single form. 
All that was born the spotted cow yielded. 
The hosts that have found the light shout forth their joy. 


2. Now may the knower of Immortality, the Gandharva, 
reveal that supreme abode, hidden in the cave ! 
Three-quarters (of the Real) are stowed away in secret. 
The one who knows them shall be the Father’s Father. 


3. He, our Father, our Begetter, is also the Connection. 
He knows all ordinances and every being. 
Ut is he alone who assigns to the Gods their names. 
To him all beings go in search of instruction. 


4. Ina flash I have encompassed Earth and Heaven and approached 
the first-born son of sacred Order. As the Word 
abides in the speaker, so he abides in all beings. 
The supporter of all things—in truth, is he not Agni ? 


5. I have encompassed all beings, may I behold 
the far-extended thread of sacred Order, 
there where the Gods, having attained deathlessness, 
proceed together towards their common origin ! 


Without mentioning once the word Brahman, this hymn is one of the most 
complete expressions of that Atharvanic Brahmavidya@ which is a clear forerunner 
of the Upanisadic wisdom. In this hymn, every word has a mystery, or in accor- 
dance with the word Brahman itself every word is a mystery. As the very first 
line suggests, a supreme vision is at the origin of this hymn, and although the 


I. I thank Mrs. Mary Rogers for putting my translation into Poetic English. 
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poet uses symbols and words which have come downto him by tradition, the 
freshness and originality of his experience is not diminished. The ecstasy of the 
seer is of extreme lucidity, and it is in this transparency that the essence of things 
is revealed to him. He does not give any name to this ultimate mystery —for 
only the gods who are of an inferior order have names, he being their name-giver 
(v. 3)—he only points at it. He says tat, ‘that’—a pronoun which is traditionally 
used for the ultimate, the supreme (paramam, without any completing noun !), 
Brahman. He also points towards it by calling him ‘Father’, and more personally 
‘our Father’. ‘Father’ is no name, no designation of ‘that’, it is only a pointer 
towards the source and origin (yoni of v. 5) of all, and at the same time a term of 
relation. He is the only one (eka eva) who is the connection (bandhu, v. 3), the 
bond underlying that thread which is stretched out in the universe as the thread 


of holy order (pra, vy. 5), of which the sacrifice is the external manifestation (agni 
in v. 4). 


As the title itself Suggests, he also points to ‘that’ by speaking of a supreme 
‘abode’, dhaman—which is by no means limited to a spatial conception. The seer 
in his vision passes through various ‘states’ through the different degrees of his 
Own consciousness and of the universe. It is only in the highest (paramam) of all 
these levels of experience that he can perceive things in their unity (eka—ripa, v.1). 
This realm is secret, not accessible to all, because it is hidden in the ‘cave’ (guha, 
Vv. 1,2). in the most intimate recesses of the beings, known only to ‘Vena’ or to the 
Gandharva. Again ‘Vena’ and ‘Gandharva’ are not to be understood as names 
either of a seer or of a semi-divine being. They are names standing for certain 
degrees of wisdom, for certain experiences—and yet the names are not irrelevant. 
In this hymn Vena and Gandharva are almost synonymous. The subject of the 
vision is Vena Which does not mean that a rsi of this name has had a vision, but 
rather that Whosoever, poet, Sage, saint, mystic perceives reality in this supreme 
State, he is Vena. And Vena is not an intellectual, nota thinker, but, according 
to traditional etymology, the loving one (in later Indian terms, the bhakta)—for 
only Love revea]s What is revealed in this hymn. Here too, the Gandharva comes 
very close to Vena, being intimately connected with love. The other aspect of the 
Gandharva is his relation with sound, and with music (later he becomes, in the 
the Wace maven musicians). No revelation is possible without sound, without 
eee = Aa a music. Therefore, the Gandharva who incorporates all these 
ord’ (vac) is requested to proclaim that (pra tad vocet, v.2), i.e. 
> Music to the unspeakable, to the speechless vision of Vena. 
to ‘sound’ but in another context, the first 
ultimate Mystery, the second two to the mystery of the 
universe (idam). The first half alludes to the Father (made explicit in v.3), the 
second half to the mother, symbolised by the mythical cow, prsni, which in later 
terms could be called Prakrti. Vena is the acosmic sage, and the cow is the cosmic 
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imother, she only can give ‘milk’, i.e. the nourishing essence of things, to the 
beings. And in between these two extremes again the ‘sound’, the voice of the 
praising hosts of heaven is mediating. There is no other link between the unitive 
vision and the cosmic fertility but ‘sound’, the upward going songs of praise, and 
the downward going words of revelation, proclaimed by the ‘Gandharva’. Again 
no sound, no voice, no word, can originate without a previous intuition, know- 
ledge, experience. The ‘hosts’ of v. 1 have ‘known’ (or ‘found’, the same root 
vid-) the light (svar, also heaven as the abode of light), and the Gandharva is the 
one who knows the immortal (amrtasya vidvan, v. 2). 


The theme of ‘knowledge’ is as central in this hymn as it will bein the 
Upanishads. ‘Knowledge’ here implies Love (cf. etymology of Vena), it implies 
a search, a quest, an interrogation of reality (samprasna, v. 3), it implies vision 
(vs. 1 and 5), and it implies universality embracing heaven and earth and all 
beings (vs. 4, 5). There is no real wisdom without these four factors. 


And again, although the poet is carried away in the exaltation of the one 
who knows the mysterious, hidden part of reality, (the three steps or quarters : 
trini padani nihita guhasya..v.2), placing him above the Father, he immediately 
recognises that ultimately there !s only one subject of this highest knowledge 
i.e. the Father himself. He alone knows things as they are, he alone is capable 
of naming even the gods, to him alone the beings go with their queries and search 
(v. 3). This explains also the ambivalence of the subject of the visions and 
experiences described in this hymn. The ‘I’ here is one only—the seer is identi- 
fied with the Father (cf. v. 2d), for only the source can attain, visualise, experience, 
the Source. No ‘external observer’ can penetrate this supreme mystery, can see 
the common origin of the gods (v. 5). Only when the ‘observer’, the seer himself 
becomes the Father, can he see with the ultimate vision of the Father (vs. 2.5). 
Then the knowledge is no more an ‘ascending’, an inquiring knowledge, (v. 3d) 
but a ‘descending’ knowledge. He approaches the ‘first-born of Order’ (pratha- 
majam rtasya, v. 4), i.e. the first manifestation of rta, which is revealed in the 
two great mediators : vac, the word, sound, speech, and agni, the Fire, the trans- 
former of oblations. Both are in the Vedas frequently called the first-born of 
rta. Again it is essentially with the Word and with Fire, vac and agni, that 
the thread of the sacrifice is stretched out, in order to reconduct through the 


sacrifice the whole of reality back to its source (yoni), to immortality (amrta, v.5). 
The cycle is complete. 
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GACCHA TVAM BHARATE VARSE 
AN OFT-QUOTED SLOKA AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


T. GOUDRIAAN 


It would hardly be Original to assert that the study of Tantrism is one of the 
most intriguing tasks of Indology as well as the history of religions. There has 
been a time when Tantrism was considered unworthy of the attention of serious 
investigators. But the situation has changed remarkably since then, and the 
Tantric tradition has become better known through the concentrated efforts of 


some devoted scholars among whom Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj holds a place 
of honour. 


Nevertheless, this field of study is still beset with some misunderstandings, 
Several unfounded assertions being repeated and seriously discussed with vague 


argumentation. Such situations are often a consequence of insufficient knowledge 
of the early Tantric texts themselves. 


As an instance I shall briefly deal with a detail which has to do with the 
unsolved question of the origin of Indian Tantrism. 


In the Preface to the first 


volume of the famous Catalogue of the Nepalese 
Durbar Librar 


. y, Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri briefly discussed the literature of the 
Kubjikamata Hig survey seems to be the first introduction in a non-Indian lang- 
Hage tothe Kubjika School and its literature. After an enumeration of some 
manuscripts of the School, the learned Pandit remarked that the Library of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta had recently been enriched by ‘‘two copies of the 
Kubjikamata, one in Gupta and the other in Newari character’. He estimated 
the former to have been written in the sixth century, “but it may be a century 


later’. In the ne t tg drawn from 
X* Paragraph some preliminary conclusions were dra 


I. Hara Prasad Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Extra Number) : 


A Catalogue of Paim-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal. Vol.1, Calcutta 1905, p. LXXVIIIf.—I could 
not consult H. P. Sastri’s remarks in his earlier Report on the search of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts (1895-1900), and in IHQ, IX, p. 358. 
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these findings, and a few quotations are given which he held to prove the secondary 
and non-Vedic character of the school. One of these quotations runs as follows 


(‘‘Gupta’”’ manuscript, fol. XI B) : 
Gaccha tvam bharate varse ’dhikaraya sarvatah | 
pithopapithaksetresu kuru srstir anekadha |/ 
Gaccha tvam bharate varse kuru srstis tvam idrsah | 
paiica vedah pancaiva yoginah pithapancakam I] 


Ekaikasya parivaran kathayami samasatah | 

x x Xx 
etani bharate varse yavat pithany asthapyate | 
tavat na me tvaya sirdham sahgamaii ca prajayate // 


This instruction in a Sanskrit which defies grammatical rules is said to have 
been given by Siva to Devi. The conclusion drawn by H.P. Sastri is that the tradi- 
tion of the Kubjikamata must have come from outside India. The Pandit made no 
further attempt at this place(but he might have done so at other places) at corrobo- 
rating this standpoint. Perhaps he was of opinion that Siva’s instruction to Devi to 
create a series of Pithas etc. in Bharatavarsa was the mythological counterpart of a 
historical introduction of the cult into the Indian subcontinent from elsewhere with 
or without divine intervention. The usual characterization of the school as 
‘‘(Pagcimamnaya’”’ might easily lead to the further assumption that the supposed 
non-Indian place of origin should lie ina Western direction. Such a theory on 
closer inspection turns out to be untenable, as will be pointed out below. 


Also some other contentions made by Pandit Hara Prasad on these pages of 
his Catalogue are contradicted by the facts or apt to create misunderstandings. 
Thus, it should be made clear that the two Calcutta MSS. referred to above con- 
tain two different versions of the Kubjikamata. The Newari MS. (dated Nepali 
Samvat 827=1706-07 A. D.) containst he version of 3500 slokas called Kulalikam- 
naya. The existence of this version is only casually referred to by the author of 
the Nepalese Catalogue although it is by far the most frequently attested one in the 
MSS.2. The ‘Gupta MS.” contains another version of 6000 slokas called Satsa- 
hasra.® The ascription of this incomplete and undated MS. to the Gupta period 
is unfortunately not correct. The MS. is not written in Gupta characters, but ina 


specimen of Sarada script, as has been shown on good grounds by Dr. K. R. Van 


2. The version of 3500 glokas is in course of being edited by J. Schoterman 
and the present author from the Institute voor Oosterse Talen at 
Utrecht. 

3. The first five chapters of this version have been edited by J. Schoterman, 
The Satsahasra Samhita (Chapters 1-5), Leiden 1982 (Thesis Utrecht). 
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Kooy of Utrecht.4 The iegend of the “Gupta” MS. of ie “aienaon 
however, continued to turn up in scholarly literature. Mistakes more Agere 
tial scholars are indeed liable to be repeated by later pee eee meta 
the unstable shade of authority. This is not in the least nese O ay ep pe! 
its of Pandit Hara Prasad who has done so much important wor ras 
— it philology. All scholarly work runs the risk of being ung | hag 
Berens . later research (which would not have been possible without its preli 


| ater authors 
nary findings); but hypothetical statements should not be presented by lat 
as established facts. 


A selection from later 


4 * - $ Je ¢ oa = is 
discussions of the subject may serve to illustrate thi 
point. 


Benoytosh Bhattacharyya (Hara Prasad’s son) held that ‘the SERN ° 
Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian that we are constrained ss inne on 
external or foreign influence. Some of the Tantras also support this vie a! fad 
note he refers i.a. to the passage from the Nepal Catalogue discus: haa 
“That the Tantra came from outside India is suggested by the eres enced 
bharate varse adhikaraya sarvatah | pithopapithaksetr — sala a t the quota- 
This is the first gloka of the passage quoted above; one might pene a va srctienth 
tion differs on two points from that given by H. P. Sastri yacinicanaya . _ 
these seem to have been Silently emended. 

In his oft-quoted book on the Tantr 
some pages to the question of the 
made a collection of indications whi 
Practices of foreign Origin 
very early date’. 
Which he translated 
blish yourself in the 
of primary and sec 
ficant’’, while it. *¢ 
Origin’? 


4. 


as, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi devotes 
‘‘Foreign Element in the Tantra’’.® ees 
ch according to him “point out a ~~ 
crept into the heterodox class of Indian ani oe 

He also referred to the same stanza : gaccha tvam . . meek a 
as follows (he does not quote the text) : | “ho - equate ent 
Whole country and make manifold creations in the aeGrS aa ’ 
ondary importance’?, For Bagchi, the stanza was i ia 
Points out that the Kubjika School.., is probably of foreig 


antrism 
- Chintaharan Chakravarti?, in one of the more reliable books on T : 


K.R. van Kooy, 
fatantra. [n : Zeits 
Supplement IIT, 2 
Wiesbaden 1977, 
German. 

5. Benoytosh Bhattac 
ford 1932, p. 43. 

6. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, 
p. 45f. 


Die sogenannte Guptahandschrift des opal 
chrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischet Gesellschaft, 
(Vortrage, KIX. Deutscher Orientalistentag 1975), 
P. 881-890. The article is regrettably written in 


haryya, An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, Ox- 

Studies in the Tantras, 1, Calcutta 1939, 
. 47. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, The Tantras, Calcutta 1963, 1972, p 
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again quoted the first pada: gaccha tvam bharate varse; he was ready to accept 
H. P. Sastri’s opinion without comment. The reference forms part of a passage 
where arguments for a non-Indian origion of Tantrism are enumerated. 


P. V. Kane, however, was much more cautious in his discussion of the subject.® 
He rightly denied—while paying due respect to Pandit Hara Prasad—that the sloka 
from the Kubjikamata (which he quoted in the same wording as B. Bhattacharyya) 
could serve as proof that the tradition of Tantra came from outside India because 
‘the passage does not affirm that tantra principles were then unknown in India.” 
On the contrary, Kane argued, the fact that Pithas and Ksetras are mentioned is an 
‘ndication of the existence of Tantrism in India before the sloka from the Kubji- 
kamata had been uttered. For Kane, the gloka only records the origin of an existing 
situation in prophetic—actualizing language, “‘just as the Puranas speak in a prophe- 
tic vein about what is past.”’® Improving upon P. Ch. Bagchi, Kane gave another 
translation of the sloka: 

““Go thou to the country of Bharata for exercising dominance on all sides and 
bring about new creation in various ways in pithas, upapithas and ksetras.”’ 


Kane was, however, not ina position to cast doubt upon the ‘“Gupta’”’ 
character of the Calcutta MS. of the Kubjikamata (cf. his note 1665: “‘....written 
in late Gupta characters, i.e. about 7th century A. D.’’). Already earlier, J. N. 
Farquhar had echoed H. P. Sastri’s contention,!° adding the conclusion that “‘a 
_ formed Sakta theology and ritual were already in existence about A. D. 600.’’ This 
may be correct, but, as we saw, the Kubjikamata cannot be adduced as a proof 


for it. 
In the recent period, the argument for an extra-Indian origin of Tantrism on 


the ground of the gloka Gaccha tvam .. is summarily rejected by V. V. Dviveda.?!? 
A sound position is also taken by S. C. Banerji who refers to the different opinions 


8. P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, V,2, Poona 1962, p. 1033f., 


note 1665. 

9. An important difference—overlooked by Kane—is that in the Puranic 
vamsanucarita section the future is used for the description of historical 
dynasties (e. g. of Magadha), while the Tantra applies both imperative 
and future in a revelation of the mythical origin of divine presence in the 
world. Cf. Romila Thapar. Ancient Indian Social History, New Delhi 


L275, Pp. oalf. 
10. J.N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, Oxford 


1920, repr. Delhi 1967, p. 199. 
11. Vraja Vallabha Dviveda, Agama-mimamsa (in Sanskrit). New Delhi 1982 


(Lal Bahadur Sastri Kendriya Samskrta Vidyapitha, 40-tamam puspam) 
p. 4. 
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on the matter,4?, implicitly taking sides with those who contradict H. P. Sastri’s 
hypothesis. In general, Banerji is sceptical towards agrumentations for extra-Indian 
provenance of Saktism or Tantrism. But the old hypothesis is continued and even 
amplified by S. Chattopadhyaya,}3 who accepts that the term Pasgcimamnaya (which 
functions in a mythical cosmography) may indicate a historical provenance from 
the West; he supposes the Pamir region (which he identifies with Mount Meru) to be 
the place of origin of the Kubjikamata. For him, the ‘‘Gupta’’? MS., along with 
other similar MSS. in “traditional”? (read : ‘‘transitional’’? ?) Gupta scripts ‘‘show 
that Tantrism came to the forefront in the Gupta age....”’. It is better to draw such 
conclusions, if possible, only from inscriptional or archaeological evidence or allu- 
sions by contemporary authors (as is also done by Chattopadhyaya in the next 


paragraph, where, however, again unfounded assumptions are made about a still 
earlier origin of Tantrism). 


In one of the most recent books on Tantrism,}4# N. N. Bhattacharyya again 
collects the evidence for non-Indian provenance of Tantric tradition. He refers to 
H. P. Sastri’s view that Tantrism was of non-Indian origin; Sastri did not say so in 
the quoted Passage from the Nepalese Catalogue (where he only surmised such an 
Or'gin for the Kubjikamata), but in a later publication.'® The contention found 
there that Tantrism would have been brought from Western Asia by the Magi prie- 
sts is likewise unfounded and must be based upon a misunderstanding of an allusion 
~ in the Kubjikamata. Bhattacharyya wisely considers Sastri’s theory to be hypothe- 


tical, but he is still ready to give much weight to other similar arguments for the non- 
Indian Origin of Tantrism. 


A last instance. In his well-known book on Tantrism, A. Bharati seems to 
express contradictory v 


iews on the subject.1® He rightly states that the origin of 

several rites (especially those which were considered amoral or antisocial) is too 
eS adily, Sought outside India, but then (p. 66) without further comment refers to the 
Kubjika Tantra’17 (which he without argumentation places in between the 12th 


- S.C. Banerji, Tantra in Bengal, Calcutta 1978. p. 35. 
- Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, Reflections on the Tantras, Delhi a. 0. 1978, 

p. 51. 

l4. “NIN. Bhattacharyya, History of the Tantric Religion, New Delhi 1982, 
p. 89, 

IS. Hp. Shastri Introduction to N. N. Vasu’s Modern Buddhism, Calcutta 
1911, p. lof. 

16. Agehananda Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, London 1965 (Ist ed.), 
p. 65f. 

Ly. 


I. e., the Kubjikamata (tantra). The Kubjika Tantra is a different, more 
recent, text from Bengal and should not be confounded with the former. 
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and 14th centuries), repeating Bagchi’s translation. He notes that Siva gives the 
order to ‘‘go to India” to Devi from his residence which must be Mt. Kailasa in 
Tibet, but this would imply a Tibetan origin for practically the whole of Hindu 
Tantric literature ! 


It is now time to study the sloka “‘Gaccha tvam...’ in its proper context. 
This means that we first have to consider the evidence of the Kulalikamnaya version 
of 3500 glokas of the Kubjikamata which seems to be the original and most authori- 
tative text of the Kubjika school. In this version, the context is as follows. The 
first two chapters describe how Siva (Bhairava) temporarily transmits the ‘‘grace of 
authority” (ajfmanugraha) to Devi so that she will be able to act as his deputy in 
establishing the Siddha lineage on earth: 1, 45f. siddhakramam niracaram tathapi 
kathayami te...atra kalpe maya tubhyam (viz. dattam), tvam punar mama dasyasi. 
Only after Devi has finished her task of creating the tradition of spiritual power in 
Bharatavarsa will she again be united with Siva : 1, 50 yavan na bharate varse, 
adhikaram prakurvasi | tavan nate maya sardham samgamo tra bhavisyati (the 
citations quoted from this version are taken from the preliminary critical text). 
Devi, however, for reasons which are not wholly clear from the text, is reluctant to 
comply with Bhairava’s designs, and this leads to a lively marital dispute described 
in very singular style in 2, 9f. Bhairava’s view prevails, and Devi declares herself 
prepared to fulfil her mission. This whole scene seems to find place on the Candra- 
parvata which lies in the centre of the Candradvipa, as appears from the last stan- 
zas (66f.) of Chapter 1 and from 2, 22. This Candradvipa can hardly refer to the 
region Within the estuary of the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta in Eastern Bengal which 
was previously known under that name (because of the reference to a ‘“‘mountain’’). 
It might refer to some region of the Himalayas or, more probably, to a mystical 
continent outside Bharatavarsa where the divine pair is thought to reside. Besides, 
we have also to reckon with a microcosmic interpretation of such terms, as is made 
clear by the Satsahasra on several places, e. g. in 1, 29 (Schoterman’s ed., p:-50).: 
the Candragila lies at the level of the Brahmarandhra where the Santanabhuvana 
taught by the school is located. 


In our passage, the context is clearly mythical, extra-temporal (cf. the term 
purvasantana in 2, 119); this means that an order “go to Bharatavarsa’’ cannot be 
interpreted in geographical or historical terms. Devi is to create the religious history 
of the subcontinent; she does not arrive from another country, but she appears from 
mythical time, condensing herself as it were to mundane proportions. It would be 
wholly out of place to consider this context as an allusion to a historical event 
clothed in mythological garb. The second chapter of the Kulalikamnaya further 
describes how Devi roams over the whole of Bharatavarsa, establishing the ajiia on 
several places (destined to become Pithas of Ksetras), among which figure the Sri- 
parvata, Oddiyana, Jalandhara, Pairnagiri and Kamariipa. On these occasions she 
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installs manifestations of herself as tutelary dcities of these places, and utters pro- 
phecies about their future greatness. In the microcosmic sphere, this must be inter- 


preted as a suffusion of the yogic body (a mystical Bharatavarsa) with the essence of 
the Sakti—such at least seems to be be the probable hypothesis. 


At the end of the chapter, the text summarizes the circumstances of Devi’s 
mission in unclear language. We quote vs. 119: 


Purvasantanadevena, yad uktam bharatam vraja | 
tadavasane kubjegi, ubhabhyam melakam tv iha /| 


“What has been said by the God of (in ?) the former tradition : ‘Go to 
Bharata’—at the end of that (mission), O Kubjesi, the union of both (Siva and 
Sakti, was destined to find place) here’’. The word ‘“‘here’? seems to refer to the 
mystical Candradvipa, but another interpretation is possible. The following 
Stanzas (120-122), equally unclear, differentiate the roles of God and Goddess in 


the process; moreover, they seem to imply a (periodical ?) repetition of the estab- 
lishment of the aja on the sacred places of Bharata : 


Tat krtam sakalam devya, ajianandivabodhakam / 
agata tu punas tatra, parvarapanuyayini [| 


Devo ’pi piirvasantane, sisyah suravararcite / 
srimadodramaheganam, krtva cajiiam punar dadet |/ 


Vraja tvam bharate varse, itah prabhrty anugrahah / 
uddapithe punah sthatum, kuru srstim anekadha /|/ 


The exact interpretation js problematical, although the general purport is 
clear as delineated above. Udda or Odra is mentioned here as the first of the series 
of the “classical” four Pithas. That Bhairava is accorded the status of a religious 
pupil (sisya) agrees with an earlier formulation by Bhairava himself (2,18cd) : 
tvam gurur mama deyeki ,aham te na vicuronat, expressive of the mutual transference 
of spiritual authority. It should be further noted that for ‘‘to go’’, the Sanskrit of 
this version uses vraja, not gaccha (vraja being required in the metre in 2,119b 
quoted above); the use of §accha is characteristic for the Satsahasra 

The Satsahasra in 
Clarification of th 
respects, gives pa 
At the beginning 
mentions the « 


feneral gives the impression of being an amplification and 
€ doctrines of the Kulalikamnaya. It is more explicit in several 
raphrases (besides extensive repetitions), explains symbolisms, etc. 
of Chapter 4, with reference to the present subject, it expressly 
Pervasion of the Pithas in the body” (pithavyaptih, sariraga, 1b). 

In the next stanzas of C 
paraphrases the description 
chapterjof the Kulalikamnaya 
Schoterman) : 


h. 4 (2-11: ed. Schoterman, p. 126), the Satsahasra 
Of Devi’s mission to Bharatavarsa from the second 
- We quote a few stanzas (text as established by 
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(2)  piirvam devasya devyas ca samvade ca parasparam / 
samvade niscaye jate sambandhe gurusisyayoh || 


‘‘Formerly, during the mutual dispute between God and Goddess, when a 
decision was reached on their mutual relation as teacher and pupil,”’ 


(3) tasmin kale idam vakyam ato vadati niscayam / 
gaccha tvam bharate varse adhikaraya sarvatah /|/ 


(4) pithopapithaksetresu kuru srstim anekadha / 
pratisthayed yada kale putrah putryas ca palakah /|/ 


‘‘At that time, He spoke this decisive word: ‘Go thou into Bharatavarsa for 
(establishing) spiritual dominance everywhere, and perform creation in various 
ways on the Pithas, Upapithas and Ksetras. When in course of time sons, daugh- 
ters and protectors will be established (?). ..°’ (the numbers of these epigones are 
given in 5 and 6ab). 


(6cd) gaccha tvam bharate varse kuru srstim tvam idrsam | / 
‘‘Go thou to Bharatavarsa and perform the following creation :”’ 


(follows a continued description of Devi’s retinue in the various Pithas, 
including a number of Devas and Yoginis). The passage is rounded off with vss. 
10c-llb : 

Etani bharate varse yavat pithany asthapyate || 
tavan na me tvaya sardham samgamam ca prajayate / 


‘“‘Before these sacred places have been established (?) in Bharatavarsa, the 
union between You and Me will not be realized’’. Except for the enumeration of 
the retinue, which is not found in the Kulalikamnaya, the Satsihasra does not add 
new points of view about the subject. As has been said already, it seems to para- 
phrase and amplify the version of 3500 slokas. It is interesting to note that the 
text quoted by Sastci, the literal text of the Sarada (pseudo-Gupta) MS. from Cal- 
cutta, is corrected in a few details by Schoterman on the evidence of two younger 
MSS. in the same way as was done by B. Bhattacharyya. This points to an attempt 
at ‘‘polishing’’ activity in the younger period of transmission of the text, a pheno- 
menon which can also be observed in the tradition of theKulalikamaya. The relative 
frequency of strange, ungrammatical forms in the older MSS. seems to indicate that 
their scribes were closer to the Siddha tradition, while some of their successors were 
influenced by the ordinary Brahmanical tradition of Sanskrit training. This point 
should be a subject of further investigation. A final conclusion from the above 
should be that the texts of the Kubjika school offer no evidence, in the passages 
quoted above nor elsewhere, of extra-Indian origin. The same can be held for 
Indian Tantrism in general which may have undergone some marginal extraneous 
influence here and there, but which as a whole should without any doubt be consi- 
dered as a genuine aspect of the Indian religious tradition. 
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AN OLD TEXT OF THE RAMA DEVOTION : 
THE AGASTYASAMHITA 


HANS BAKKER 


In the course of my inquiry into the history of the main centre of Rama 
bhakti, Ayodhya, I came repeatedly across references toa text that evidently had 
to be considered as one of the basic scriptures of the Ramaite faith, entitled the 
Agastyascmhita (AgS.). A glance in the helpful bibliography of the Pafcaratra- 
gama compiled by Daniel Smith showed that there were at least two texts of this 
genre bearing that name : a supposedly ‘authentic’ Paficaratra Samhita containing 
the dialogue between Agastya and Brahma and a so-called ‘apocryphal’ work 
telling the dialogue of Agastya and Sutiksna. To complicate matters the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum specifies no less than ten entries under the title ‘‘Agastya- 
samhita’’. From a further investigation, including the consultation of the three 
articles that have already been written on this subject by Raghavan, Daniel 
Smith, and Bhattacharya, it appeared that for our purpose actually one text was 
televant, hamely the Agastya-Sutiksna-samvada of which a printed edition by 
Ramnarayandas published in Lucknow a 1898 as well asan English abstract 
based On a south Indian MS in Telugu characters by Daniel Smith were at our 
disposal. The edited text and the synopsis run parallel for the most part except 
for the last adhyayas where substantial differences occur. The printed text counts 


33 adhyayas whereas adhyaya 32 is considerably inflated with various, partly 
prose, materials. 


Although it was clear from the outset that the Lucknow edition was unrelia- 
ble, not fo mention the €normous amount of text-corruptions and printing mistakes, 
practical reasons led us to adopt this text as the basis for our investigation into the 
development of Rama bhakti.- The first result of this investigation have been 
published in my book on Ayodhya, and in the present context I should like there- 


fore to confine myself to a short survey of some of the main points followed by 
a report on subsequent research. 


With regard to the literar 


y genre to which this text belongs the following 
should be observed. 


If we accept the Samhitas of the Panicaratra as being princi- 
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pally characterised by the emphasis they lay on the doctrine of Visnu’s quadruple 
manifestation in vyahas and the emanation therefrom of many subordinate 
vibhavas, our text does not belong to the corpus of the Pamicaratra. Rather it 
aligns itself with the broad tradition of the Bhagavatas, initiated by the Bhagavad- 
gita, which stresses the paramountcy of one or several of Visnu’s avataras and 
of which the cosmology is consequently less intricate. On the other hand the Ags. 
shares with the majority of the Paficaratra Samhitas a Vedantic, that is not Sam- 
khyistic worldview of the bhedibheda type. Of the ten principal subjects that 
were distinguished by Schrader as typifying the Samhitas, our text comprises at 
least six, viz. mantrasastra, yantrasastra, yoga, pratisthavidhi, daily ritual 
(ahnika), varnasr amadharma, and utsava, which is more than many ‘authentic’ 
Pancaratra texts. 


Like their Saiva counterparts,the Samhitas are supposed to comprise four sec- 
tions, namely a Jianapada, a Caryapada, a Kriyapada and a Yogapada. Testing 
our text on this criterion we found that the first 23 chapters could actually neatly 
be arranged under these four headings : adhyzyas 1 to 4 expounding general Vaisna- 
va tenets (Jianapada) of which the paramountcy of Visnu’s avatara as Rama is 
most conspicuous, adhyayas 5 to 8 treating various ways in which different social 
groups can worship him (Caryapada), adhyas 9 to 18 specifying various religious 
rituals (Kriyapada), and adhyayas 19 to 23 describing yogic practices to attain 
mukti (Yogapada). Taking the end of chapter 23 as a dividing-line, we observe 
that, apart from supplements to topics treated earlier, two of the principal sub- 
jects are added newly, namely wtsava (three chapters devoted to Ramanavami), 
and pratisthavidhi. 


From the point of view of the history of religion the text’s greatest innova- 
tion seems to be contained in the first two sections, the Jiiana and Caryapada. 
After the acknowledgement of doctrinal tenets of a general orthodox Vaisnava 
character, the text claims the supremacy of Rama over all other forms of Visnu, 
actually equating Rama with Visnu-Narayana and, from a philosophical standpoint, 
with parabrahman, which ends na replacement of Visnu-Narayana by Rama in 
the rest of the text. This again entails a reformulation of all kind of rituals in 
the Kriyapada section such as worship of a yantra, consecration and worship of 
idols, fire sacrifices (ioma), and ceremonies of initiation, all structurally well- 
known from the Paiicaratra literature—though they seemto have been simplified, 
but now filled in with a Ramaite pantheon. 


However, there is more. Besides the path of yoga aud meditation and the 
path of ritual worship, the AgS. acknowledges in its Caryapada three other ways 
to reach the final goal. 


The worship of Rama by means of tulasi leaves is open to everyone, regard- 
less of his social status. The AgS. devotes a whole chapter to the mahatmya of 
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tulasi leaves. The devotee should worship the leaves and adorn himself with A 
tulasi garland. The japa of Ramaite mantras is said to yield mukti very quickly, 
or, if one is not yet free of al! sensuous desires, one may temporarily obtain bhukti 
ity this world. This in particular applies to the kirtana of the six syllable mantra : 
ram ramaya namah, for “‘in the Kali-age the whole mass of sins is destroyed by 
samkirtana alone.’” This brings us to the third device for reaching god, viz. the 
singing of his Name. Singing the praise of Rama (kirtana), remembrance of him 
(smarana), and listening to the Story of his deeds (Sravanaz), are all more or less 
concomitant with the practice of repeating his Name. It is explained in the Sam- 


hita that the sages in older times brought about the avatara of Rama on earth by 
uttering his Name. Due to his N 


Rama’’, ramo’ ham, and « 
them he pulls out of the 
‘‘therefore al! 
and mukti.”” 


ame those become Rama who say ‘‘l am 
even sinners who say ‘Rama, Rama, Rama’, truly even 
pool of their millions of sins’’, and the text adds to this: 
those who constantly say ‘Rama, Rama, Rama’, will reach bhukti 


This doctrine of the 


Name connects the Samhita with another early Ramaite 
text, the Ramarak sas 


fotra, of which the nucleus must predate the AgS. since the 
latter explicitly refers to it when it remarks : ‘those who have to do without gurus 
or the ritual process Of initiation, should worship the leaf of tulasi while reciting 
the Ramaraksa.”? The Ramaraksa itself declares : ‘‘The world is protected by the 
Name of Rama which is the unique victorious mantra. Accomplishment in all 
Pursuits is easily attainable for him whose voice pronounces ((it).”.....°“May my 
mind always abide in Rama; O Rama, save me! Saying ‘Rama, Rama, Rama’ [| 
abide in heart-thrilling Rama. O beautiful-faced Lady (i.e. Parvati), the Name 
of Rama is equivalent to the Thousand Names.” 

Now the leadin 
be dated. There ig 
has been advocated 
dence of the name 
or the ultimate Re 
And in a later dis 
added : “py Sout 
Saivism. In nor 
nandi ascetics. 


& question is, of course, in which period these texts should 
a widely accepted opinion among scholars, which in particular 
by Professor Vaudeville, according to which “‘....there is evyi- 
Rama being used in Yogic sects to designate the supreme Being 
ality—evyen though the Yogis considered themselves as Saiva.’’ 
cussion on the Origin of the Rama creed Professor Vaudeville 
h India the Worship of Rama and Sita is always associated with 
thern India there are only a few such cases, as with the Rama- 


In yogic terminology the word Rama does not refer to Rama- 
candra.”’ So fa; we can more or less accept the argument, but is the conclusion 
drawn from it also correct ? 


“It appears to me (i.e. Vaudeville) that Vaishnavism 
in the Ramanandj tradition is only a later interpretation. The Rama mantra isa 
very old tradition; only at a later moment, when its origin was no longer unders- 
tood, was the Vaisnavite interpretation brought in, possibly because of the imme- 
nse influence of Tulasi Das’ Ramacaritamanasa in Northern India. Was not Rama 
also worshipper of Siva a 
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It is true that the Rama mantra seems to have been in use in Saiva circles, 
and the AgS. appears to refer to that when it tells the myth of Siva’s fruitless aus- 
terities in Varanasi until he was initiated in Rama’s six syllable mantra. Siva 
then practised the japa of this mantra which led to Rama bestowing on him the 
capacity to grant moksa to his followers and to all visitors of Benares which was 
since known as Muktiksetra. This myth has been borrowed from the Samhita by 


the Ramottaratapaniyopanisad. 


However, the Ramaraksastotra and the Agastyasamhita are Vaisnava texts 
dating from before Tulsi Das and it might be evident from this example that it 
would be of great significance for the history of north Indian religion in general 
to know when this Ramaite form of Hinduism began to emerge and within which 


tradition. 


Earlier we have dated the integral (uncritical) text in the twelfth century on 
account of two considerations mainly : 1. There is archaeological and epigraphi- 
cal evidence for an independent cult of Rama beginning to develop in the twelfth 
century. 2. One adhyaya dealing with Ramanavami is quoted in its entirety in 
the Vratakhanda of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamanti which thus provides a termi- 
nus ad quem of A. D. 1260, whereas this Ramanavami vow is still unknown, it 
would seem, to the learned minister Laksmidhara of the Gahadavala king Govinda- 
The reference in the Samhita to the Ramaraksastotra 


candra one century earlier. 
amottaratapaniyopanisad are of no use for establishing a 


and its quotation in the R 
date since these texts themselves are of unknown antiquity, although the Rama- 


raksa would endorse an early date since it is handed down among the Sanskrit 


text on Bali. 


The chronological argument combines with a topographical one. The only 
place mentioned in the Samhita is Varanasi of which a sort of mahatmya is told 
in connection with the myth of Siva’s initiation. In that context the Lolarkatirtha 
is mentioned as the place of action. We know that inthe 12th century Varanasi 
became virtually the political and religious capital of north India during the reign 
of the Gahadavala kings, several of whom bestowed large grants on the Lolarka- 
tirtha and its inhabitants. The Lolarka therefore seems to have been an important 
religious centre in the century preceding the establishment of Muslim power. 
Could it have been the cradle of this new Ramaite form of Vaisnavism ? 


So far all our reasoning presumed a text that could be considered as an inte- 
This, however, is certainly a false assumption. The only way to ex- 
t chronological layers is to collate the MS evidence. hence the criti- 
been made the subject of a current research 


gral whole. 
pose the differen 
cal edition of the Agastyasamhita has 
project of our Institute. 
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From the New Catalogus Catalogorum 15 complete MSS are known to be 
extant in present-day library collections. Of these we have collected six so far, 
to which one MS from the Nepalese Microfilm Collection in Berlin should be add- 
ed. In addition to these complete MSS there are quite a few incomplete ones of 
which we possess two. Yet many of these ‘incomplete’ MSS_ have an additional 
title such as Ramamanasapija (14 MSS), Ramanavamikatha (4 MSS), and Rama- 
kavacavajrapafijara (2 MSS), and it would seem likely that these might have been 
originally independent treatises which came to. be ascribed to the Ags. and were 
eventually included. This Supposition becomes almost a certainty when we collate 
these tracts with the complete codices. It turns out that the Ramamanasapiija agrees 
with the 33rd adhyaya of the printed Lucknow edition and js not found in our 
MSS. The same applies to the Ramakavacavajrapafijara which agrees actually with 
the inflated portion of the 32nq adhyaya of this edition that is equally unknown to 
the MSS. The case of the Ramanavamikatha is more complicated. As far as we 
have been able to check the Ramanavamikatha treatise consists of three chapters 
and as such makes up adhyayas 26, 27 and 28 in half of our MSS. These are the 
MSS that contain 32 adhyayas. Two MSS, however, have only 23 chapters and 

hence do not contain a Ramanavamikatha. As we have noted earlier, there seems 
to bea break between the first 23 chapters and the following ones. The MS evidence 
thus reinforces our surmise that the Original Samhita consisted only of 23 adhyayas. 


**This is the Truth, this 

Rama is the Truth, the ab 
Of the secrets of all 

this fulfillment of all 
the contemplation of 
light, which always y 
Cial to a long life wit 
nally, when heard, s 
far only as its begin 
he shal] accomodat 
In whose house thi 
prosper in a long 1 
and his family sha 


is the Truth, may one not disregard the Truth. 
solute, there is nothing beyond Rama. O knower 
learned books, thus have I told you magnanimously 
Wishes named Agastyasamhita which, with regard to 
the inner soul, destroys nescience by the flame of its 
ields enjoyment and final release, and which is benifi- 
hout disease: may it purify, internally as well as exter- 
cen, or copied. The man who looks merely once so 
ning or its middle or its end, even if his soul] is sinful, 
€ himself to becoming brahma when he passes away... 
S book is copied or treated with due reverence, he shall 
ife without disease, his power shall increase day by day, 
Il flourish in sons, grandsons, great-grandsons etc.” 

Thus the content as we]] as the MS evidence leads 
types, an older one being a text of 23 chapters and a1 
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version of 32 chapters including the three dealing with Ramanavami. One MS 
actually seems to represent a transitional phase containing the first 23 adhyayas 
plus the three chapters dealing with the birthday celebrations omitting the interme- 
diate adhyayas 24 and 25 as well as the last four chapters. 


To the ‘32-chapters-archetype’ additions have been made again. One of these 
ornated recensions is represented by the printed Lucknow edition, another by the 
south Indian MS that was recapitulated by Daniel Smith, and a study of the MS 
descriptions in library catalogues seems to suggest that this extended version is pe- 
culiar to a south Indian tradition. A collation of the MSS also showed that the 
reference to the Ramaraksastotra, the Lolarkatirtha in Benares, as well as these re- 
markable doctrinal innovations such as the samkirtana of the Name Rama belong 
to the oldest stratum of the text. However, it can also be proven that the Ramotta- 
ratapaniyopanisad, which borrows from the 7th adhyaya and, of course, Hemadri’s 
Vratkhanda which quotes the 26th chapter (iti agastyasamhitayam ramanavami- 
yratam) both derive from the later archetype of 32 adhyayas. That the three Rama- 
navamikatha chapters belong together seems to be secured, despite the fact that 
Hemadri only cites the first of them, by the Kalanirpaya (c. AD 1350) which quotes 
from the third. Consequently the dating of the Samhita in the 12th century, which 
was chiefly based on Hemadri’s testimony and Laksmidhara’s silence, only applies 
to the later version of 32 chapters. The original treatise of 23 adhyayas along with 
the nucleus of the Ramaraksa may date back to a still earlier period, although the 
lack of any circumstantial archaeological and epigraphical testimony would make a 


date before AD 1000 rather unlikely. 


The conformity of our text with the Pancaratra literature may indicate that it 
originated in northern Paricaratra or rather Bhagavata circles that were tending 
towards a more personal devotion to a humanized god. A comparison of the Rama- 
navami ritual and the description of the celebration of Krsna’s Janmastami strongly 
suggests that the former was modelled on the Krsna festival. It may have been 
composed and added to the Agastyasamhita when the celebration of Rama’s birth- 
day was already widely accepted, and evidently this was the case atj(the end of ) 


the twelfth century. 
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THE BLACK SPOT IN THE MOON, SALT, SEED AND THE 
DEVAYAJANA 


H. W. BODEWITZ 


In the current adhiyvajana-adhidaiva equations the fire or the fire-altar is 
connected with the sun. There is, however, also a relation between the place of 
sacrifice (devayajana) and the moon, especially the black spot in the moon, accor- 
ding to some texts. This relation is different from the fire-sun equation. The two 
items ‘black spot in the moon’ and ‘place of sacrifice’ belong to a pattern of ex- 
change between heaven and earth. In some texts this has lead to the strange 
situation that the black spot in the moon and the Devayajana are not only equated, 
but also become entirely fused in the moon. In the process of exchange the earth 
has transferred its place of sacrifice to the moon. [ shall try to show how equation 
or identification and exchange have become mixed up. 

First we should examine the equation. In this connection some verses from 

the Mantrabrahmana (1, 5, 10-13) are illustrative. They are quoted i.e. in the 
Gobhila Grhya Sitra (2, 8, 4 and 7) as well as in the Kausitaki Upanisad (2, 8 and 
10). The application and the exact text and meaning of the verses are not quite 
certain. So much is clear that the moon is worshipped in connection with the 
prospects of progeny. The verses are recited on different occasions : before cohabi- 
tation, a short time after the marriage ceremony; after conception, in order to 
prevent miscarriage and to obta‘n a son; after birth, in order to secure continuation 
of life. As circumstances may require, the man touches the heart (or belly) of his 
wife or the earth. A regular worship of the new moon may be the follow-up. The 
worship of the new born moon for the benefit of the new born son is based on a 
purely magical equation. The vocative susime in this case refers to the new moon 
Amavasya.! In another version and application susime seems to refer to the wife 
whose hair has been parted in the simantonnayana ceremony. This is not the place 
to discuss all the variants. For the present purpose the following mantra, to be 
recited after the birth of a son on the third day of the light half of the moon, is 
interesting : 


1. Cf. Atharvavedasamhita 7.79 and 7, 81, where likewise wishes concerning 
progeny are expressed. 
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yad adas candramasi krsnam prthivya hrdayam Sritam | 
tad aham vidvams tat pasyan ma@’ham pautram agham rudam I| 


The mantra more or less has the function of a satyakriya*. The truth decla- 
red by the father refers to the equation of the heart of the earth and the black spot 
in the moon. The heart? of the earth seems to be the Devayajana or the Vedi 
(especially the Uttaravedi) which are elsewhere called the navel4* and the head or 
top® of the earth. This statement of truth guarantees the continuity of the life of 
the child which is endangered at the beginning of a new month, since according to 
some theories the waxing moon is considered to 


people.* Since the Vedj represents the earth, the black spot in the moon likewise 
is the earth. 


The moon represents the primeval waters and the black spot 
the earth emerging from these waters in the form of the cosmic hill or the 
axis mundi. - 


grow by the smoke of cremated 


On account of a doubtful ma 
Sions. H 


(unspeci 


ntra itis difficult to draw far-reaching conclu- 
Owever, the Mantrabrahmana offers one more verse in which something 
fied) of the earth is regarded to be situated somewhere in the moon: 

yat prthivya anamrtam divi candramasi sritam | 

vedamr tasyaham nama maham pautram agham risam || 


The position of this verse (Mantrabrahmana 1,5,11) in Vedic literature is 


rmed by a text outside the grhya sphere, namely Satapatha Brahmana 1, 2, 5, 
2. Te. « 


tion o 
(Burli 


confi 


a formal declaration of fact, accompanied by a command or resolu- 

r Prayer that the purpose of the agent shall be accomplished’’ 

ngame’s definition, JARS 1917, p. 429 ff.). 

3. The heart also figures in one of the other mantras : yat te susime hrdayam 
hitam antah Prajapatau....(Mantra Br. 1, 5,10; GobhGS. 2, 8, 4; KausU. 

2, 10; cf. KausU. 2, 8). 


H. Krick, Das Ritual der Feuergrundung, Vienna 1982, p. 48; 109; 306, 
n. 788. 
S. KS. 24, 4; Ms. 3, 7, 3; TS. 6, 1, 8, 2; 6, 2, 9, 3, The equation of Vedi and 
the total earth is very current. The Uttaravedi is the earth emerging from 
the primeval waters. See Krick, 0. c., p. 116-117. 
This theory is not only found in the well-known paiicagnividya (in connec- 
tion with the pitryana), but also (in connection with the discussed 
Mantras) in KausU. 2, 8 : “Cause not thyself to swell forth with our vital 
breath, Progeny, cattle ! He who hates us and him whom we hate—cause 
thyself to swel] forth with his vital breath, progeny, cattle !”’ (transl. 
Hume). Cf. also AV. 7, 81,5: ‘He who hateth us, whom we hate— 
with his breath do thou fiI thyself up’’ (transl. Whitney); TA. 1, 14, 1-2 
asau ya apuryati sa Sarvesam bhutanam pranair apuryati. 
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18 sa-yad asyai pirthivya anamrtam devayajanam asit tac candramasi nyadadhata 
tad etac candramasi krsnam ‘They accordingly removed to the moon what imperi- 
shable place of worship there was on this earth. That now is the black (spot) in 
the moon : hence they say. ‘In the moon is the place of worship for this earth”. 
The context does not refer to an exchange between heaven and earth. The gods 
placed their possessions in safety in the moon before their battle with the Asuras. 
This is the black spot in the moon. The text concludes : ‘Therefore they say that 
the devayajana of the earth lies in the moon’’. It is obvious that the compound 
devayajana is analysed here as the yajana (place of sacrifice) of the gods rather than 
as the place where one offers to the gods. Though the human beings do not play 
a role here, it is clear that the devayajana is transferred from earth to heaven. The 
equation of the Devayajana and the black spot in the moon has been replaced by a 
transference of the Devayajana to the moon, but there is no exchange between 
heaven and earth.? 


The motif of the exchange between heaven and earth is already found in the 
oldest Vedic literature’. Rain comes from heaven and the earth evaporates water. 
This interdependence may adopt ritualistic aspects. The gods give rain, the human 
beings burn their offerings and thereby produce evaporation. Jaiminiya Brahmana 
1, 291 formulates this interdependence as follows : itahpradanad dhy asau loko 
jivati. ya hita ahutayo gacchanti, ta asau loka upajivati (. . .) amutahpradanad dhy 
ayam loko jivati. ya hy amuto vrstih pradiyate, tam ayam loka upajivati. Since 
rain was regarded as a result of this sacrificial evaporation, a cyclical movement 
was imaginable. See KS, 25,5 ya va ita ahutir udayate, samuto vrstim cyavayatt, 
SB. 7, 4, 2, 22 ito va ayam urdhvam retah sincati dhimam. samiutra vystir bhavati. 
tim asav amiito vrétim (sc. sificati). In these quoted passages the cycle is not com- 
plete. In the non-ritualistic exchange there was indeed a complete cycle. Heaven 


7. According to Krick, 0. c., p. 126 the transference of the Devayajana to 
the moon by the gods forms a secondary adaptation of the myth of the 
exchange or marriage between heaven and earth which will be treated 
below: ‘Die Beziehung zwischen Vedi und Mondfleck, die von SB mit 
einer sekunddr (....) erfundenen Geschichte gedeutet wird, beruht nach 
dem Hochzeitsmythos darauf, dass es eben der Opferplatz (devayajanam) 
war, den die Erde als Gegengabe fiir das Salz in den Himmel versetzt”’. 
One might as well assume that the equation of Devayajana and the black 
spot in the moon was secondarily adapted in the myth of the exchange 
between heaven and earth. 

8. See Liiders, Varuna lI, Gottingen 1951, p. 308 ff.; K. Klaus, Die altindische 
Kosmologie nach den Brahmagas dargestellt, Bonn 1986, p. 102 ff. 
Originally the evaporation from the earth was ascribed to the activity of 
the sun. So there was nota real exchange between heaven and earth, 
since the earth itself was not involved. 
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sends rain; the earthly water is evaporated by the sun; the vapour is converted intd 
rain and the cycle starts anew. In the quoted passages the heavenly conversion of 
the smoke of the fire is explained. The earthly conversion of the rain into an obla- 
tion still has to be established. 


Rain produces fertility and subsistence. Cows eat grass and then produce 
milk. This milk is offered. See SB. 2,3, 1, 10-11 “That which affords (the means 
of) subsistence is of two kinds; namely, either rooted or rootless. On both of these 
which belong to the gods, men subsist. Now cattle are rootless and plants are 
rooted. From the rootless cattle eating the root plants and drinking water, 
that juice is produced. Now when he offers in the evening after sunset, he does so 
thinking. ‘I will offer to the gods of this life-giving juice : we subsist on this which 


belongs to them’? (transl. Eggeling).® Here the conversion of rain into the libation 


the cyclical aspect is not emphasized. This is done by SB. 9, 3, 3, 15 
17, where the conclusion runs > “thus circulates this perpetual, never ending food of 
the gods.” 


The conversion of rain into food not only produce milk but also seed and 


It is especially this chain of mutations which was 
Cory of cyclical transformations: the water doctrine or 
| (paiicagnividya)..° Before this doctrine was presented 
in the Brhad Aranyaka and in the Chandogya Upanisad in connection with the 
transmigration theory single elements were already put forward in older texts. AB. 
6, 36 observes that from food seed is produced. It was a current conception that 
food is based On rain. See, e. g. SB. 3, 7, 4, 4 “For when it rains, then plants are 
Produced here on Carth; and by eating plants and drinking water that sap Originates 
and from sap Seed, and from seed beasts”? (transl. Eggeling). According to some 
texts rain comes from the moon and Consequently the moon is associated with (the 
production Of) seed.21 SB. Go, 1,2, 4 declares : esa (sc. candramah) vai retah. 


further developed into a th 
the theory of the five fires 


This very Moon is not Only the source of seed in older Vedic texts, it is also 
the place Where dead 


el aiies og nae People or rather their pranas (cf. the dhuma of the Sagriticg) 
mash 7 : viously ns cremation transfers these pranas to the moon. This 

P S the cycle of transmigration, as found in the pafcagnividya. 
Rr prt in this cycle or father ellipse the two turning-points are the 
ayajana (where one offers milk or cremates the corpse of the 

deceased), 
9. See Bodewitz, 7B. 7 1-65, 
10. Bodewitz, o. C., p. 243-253 
112. 

Il. Gonda, Change and Cont 
ZDMG Suppl. I, 1969, p. 


Leiden 1973, p. 252, n. 7. 
(With further references): Klaus, 0. c., p. 107- 


inuity, The Hague 1965, p. 43 and 48; Bodewitz, 
843 ff.; Krick, 0. c., p. 125. 
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The exchange between heaven and earth is also expressed without clear cyclical 
implications in the myth of the marriage between heaven and earth,’” where the 
streams running between heaven and earth are not primarily described as each 
other’s result. There isa pure exchange. The reason for this different outlook 
lies in the context of the myth.. It is connected with the transposition of metres or 
rather of Samans.1*% The ritual yyzia has a mythical counterpart in the cosmic 
vivaha Since, however, both parties, Heaven and Earth, Brhat and Rathantara, 
give su/kas to each other, there is no rererence to the marriage of father heaven and 
mother earth. Women are exchanged!4 and the gu/kas paid for them illustrate the 
interdependence of heaven and earth or their exchange of goods, 


Heaven gives salt ground, earth smoke, heaven rain and earth the Devayajana, 
according to the Jaiminiya Brahmana. In the Aitareya Brahmna rain and smoke, 
resp. cattle and the Devayajana are exchanged and the text concludes that the dark 
spot in the moon is this Devayajana.4® The basic pattern is clear and we may 
compare AB. 4, 27, 6 dhumenaiveyam amum jinvati, vrstyasav imam. Salt ground 
and cattle are the result of rain. We may compare the starting-points of the water 
doctrine discussed above. In the present context cattle, or rather its seed, forms 
the end of the chain of transformations. The intermediate station between seed in 
cattle and rain is not just food. Itissalt which is indispensable for cattle and 
stimulates its procreation.1® In this case there is no cycle as in the paficagnividya 
oratheory about the circulation of food. There is no reference to the animal 
sacrifice. Reciprocity, parallelism and exchange are emphasized. 


The black spot in the moon does not increase through the libations or the 
pranas of the cremated deceased; nor does it decrease through the rain sent to earth. 
It is the moon itsel? which waxes and wanes, not the dark spot in the moon. This 
dark spot sends the rain, not itself. The Devayajana forms an excellent counterpart. 
It cannot be sent to the moon as the product of the smoke. It transfers the oblation 
and therefore it is illogical to transfer it to the moon, as the Brahmanas do. 


A similar motif is found in connection with the preparation of the fire aitar, 
where the salt ground (#sah) belongs to the sambharah of the altar.’ When heaven 





12.  Bodewitz, ‘“‘The ‘marriage’ of heaven and earth (JB. 1, 145-146; PB. 7, 
10, 1-9; AB. 4. 27, 5-10)”, WZKS 26 (1982), p. 23-36. 

13. See Bodewitz, 0. c., p, 24 on the exchange of the finales of the two 
Samans Naudhasa and Syaita which themselves are exchanged by Brhat 
(heaven) and Rathantara (earth). The transposition of the metres only 
plays a role in the version of the Aitareya Brahmana which is less original 
than that of the Samavedic Brahmana. 

14. Bodewitz, o. c., p. 36. 

15. AB. 4, 27, 7. 

16. H. Falk, Bruderschaft und Wiirfelspiel, Freiburg 1986, p. 81-84. 

17. Krick, 0. c., p. 123 ff. 
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‘ ifice (yajniya). 
th became separated they exchanged something by mayor ae “ eae 
oa Yajurveda Samhitas the items exchanged are oe ince Toone as 
rs slates by ‘‘what is worthy of sacrifice’ and Krick!® by op 
ran 


ich i i . We will 
H. Falk?° interprets yajiiiya as ‘‘Opferplatz’’, which is definitely wrong 
ea with (and criticize) Falk’s arguments below. 


1 even think : 
sambharas) should think of the black spot in the moon. He should 
“The black spot in the moon should be here,’?21 


Now the question ar: 
between heaven and earth! 
in the moon. My suppositi 
has to be given up, since 
wants to adapt his inter 

Passages dealing with th 
von yajfiiyamit ‘Opferpl 
Mond’ naoeleget, ande 
Trennung anstelle von y 
galt somit als Opferort, 


ses how it is possible that in the myth of the ewe 
y Devayajana can be imagined to have become ps 
on?? that instead of devayajana we should read et 
devayajana occurs in too Many passages. Falk : a 
Pretation of yajiiiya to the occurrence ot he tinsri 
€ exchange between heaven and earth: “Die U ers a 
atz’ wird einmal durch die Ortlichkeit des ‘Schwarzen as 
rseits gebraucht das AB (4, 27, 7) in pone bi apres 
ajiiiya das eindeutige devayajanam. on Fleck mi 

weil er Himmel und Erde heilig war. 


ay ers to what is 
Some mistakes Should be corrected here. The term tiie = A eRe 
given by heaven as well as earth and consequently is not identica 


ayaj evayajana. 
Devayajana. Moreover Salt ground is not completely identical with the Devayaj 
It is not a Spot; it is one o 


fF the sambharas used for the preparation of the fire 
altar. The Yajurveda Samhitas do not refer to the Devayajana. They only ened 
tion the black Spot in the moon and salt ground. It is true that in the aR th 
hiya version the item exchanged is called priyom dhama, but this expression nie 
not denote a spot, as some Scholars assume. See e.g. Krick, o. Cp. 129 in re 
translation of MS, 3,2,3- ‘Diese beiden (Welten) waren einst beisammen. . s 
Nsi¢: ’Eine liebe Statte (priyam dhama) soll uns as 
sein liebstes Gut dem anderen iibergeben)’. Die Wasser ie 
€ (Besitz) der Erde, sie wurden jene (Wasser des Himmels, * 
de ist der opferwiirdige, reine (Besitz) des Himmels, sie wurde 
18. The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled Taittiriya Sanhita, Part 2, 


Cambridge (Mass.) 1914, p.'406 (TS. 5, 2, 3, 3). 
19. Ove, p. 124, 


20. O.c., Pp. 80. 
21. See e. g. Apgs. 5,9, 7, 


22. ‘The ‘Marriage’,,..°?, Pp. 27, n. 14. 
23. O.c., p. 80. 


Sie€ sich trennten, Sprache 
sam sein (=jeder Sol] 
der opferwurdige, rein 
Mond 2). Die Salzer 
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diese (Salzerde auf Erden). TIndem Wasser und Salzerde (hier bei der Schichtung 
verwendet) sind, gewinnt er sich das Opferwiirdige, das Reine von beiden 
(Welten)”. It is true that Krick corrects her translation “liebe Stitte” by ‘‘l1rebstes 
Gut”, but see p. 130: ‘‘Salzerde ist die liebe Sta&tte des Viehs (wo es sich gerne 
aufhalt) (....) Zur G-Schichtung nennt KS (XX 1: 18, 13) die Salzerde ‘die liebe 
Statte des Himmels’ : Damit wird der Weltenvertrag angedeutet oder der Salzboden 
allgemein als Ort fir den hieros gamos (als Vedi/devayajana) -bestimmt’’. Fora 
correct interpretation of priyam dhama** in the quoted passage see Klaus, o. c., 
p. 34: ‘Es soll uns ein lieber Besitz gemeinsam sein’’ (note : ‘‘Das heisst : Anla- 
sslich unserer Trennung wollen wir jeder etwas, was wir gern haben, dem anderen 


geben’’). 

It should also be observed that yajniya is used here as an adjective together 
with medhya. It refers to what is offered rather than to the place of offering. 
Moreover this yaifiya offering of the earth is not (as in the parallel Samhitas) the 
black spot in the moon, but water. The earth evaporates water, which in the moon 
becomes condensed as rain. Heaven (the moon) pours out rain which on earth 


becomes salt through evaporation. 


The transference of the Devayajana is not found in the Yajurveda Samhitas. 
It first turns up in the Aitareya and the Jaiminiya Brahmana. Its application is 
secondary. One may assume that the equation of the black spot in the moon and 
the Devayajana or Vedi (=the earth), which is the basis of the satyakriya mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper, was an old conception. The identification became 
mixed up with the motif of the exchange between heaven and earth. Thus a rather 
‘nonsensical transference from earth to moon was produced. The Satapatha 
Brahmana perhaps tried to make a more lucid explanation of Mantrabrahmana 1, 
5, 11 yat prthivya anamrtam divi candramasi Sritam and to react on the two passages 
in AB. and JB. (1, 2, 5, 18 ‘‘hence they say; ‘In the moon is the place of worship 
for this earth’ *’) by introducing the motif of the gods who placed something (i.e. 


the Devayajana) in safety before their war with the Asuras. 


The Devayajana and the black spot in the moon are equated. Salt ground has 
been explained to be a product of the moon. The equation of salt ground and the 
black spot in the moon, however, is hardly acceptable. There is another equation 
which may explain the connection between moon and salt from another point of 
view. Salt and moon (rather than the black spot in the moon) can be equated on 
account of their similarity. Both are white. See also Falk, 0. c., p. 84, n. 262: 
indor lavanyaharini (Kathasaritsagara 80,9) ist eine Frau, die den strahlenden 


Salz-Glanz des Mondes tbertrifft !”’. 


24. See also Gonda, The Meaning of the Sanskrit Term dhaman, Amsterdam 
1967, and Bodewitz, JB. I, 1-65, p. 46-47, n. 6. 
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SIVA MYTHS—ARDHANARISVARA AND TRIPURANTAKA 


S. S. JANAKI 


Introduction 


Siva is one of the gods of popular Hinduism. Evidence of early forms of 
Saivaite religion is available to us in the Pasupati-Yogisvara of the Indus people 
and the red god Sivan of the proto-dravidians. The worship of Siva, both in his 
aniconic and anthropomorphic forms has been prevalent since early times. The 
Permanent image (Dhruva-bera) in all Siva temples is the Linga made of stones 
surmounted upon a Pitha or Pindika (pedestal). Besides the Linga there are mobile 
metal image. All these With specific shapes and different iconographical details, 
Tepresent some aspect of the Lord. The proper understanding of the Symbolism 
provides the basis for the uninitiated devotee for further concentration and medita- 
tion, while the initiated is enabled to understand the image in its full significance, in 
its spiritual tattva. The life-strength of symbolism and symbolic figures is inex- 


haustible, specially when carried forward by a highly conservative traditional 
culture and Civilization as that of India. 


A large number of Siva-myths which contain these symbolistic ideas in a covert 
manner or in nutshell are available from the Rg Vedic period down to the present 
times. Through varied symbols the myths bring out the many facets of the complex 
Personality of Siva, the earliest god in the Trinity. There are of course variations 
ie the myths’ narration as they move through different types of literature and media 
like Veda, Purana, Itihdsa, Agama, Kavya, Epigraph, dance-drama, visual arts and 
oral communication, intended for varied types of audience. The conceptualisation 
1S Sometimes Overlapping, at other times conflicting, or not clear enough. Also 
there are the different strands or levels of interpretation. The literal meaning and 


a historical Study of the myths are interesting but do not very much help us in 
the proper understanding of the tattva in-laid in the myths. 


In this connection it is felt that a correlation of the myths with the ideas about 
Siva as embed 


s mi ded in the Saiva Agamas may be useful. For, the large corpus of 
the Saiva Agamas like the Kamika and Karana, and the simplified Upagamas and 
Paddhatis (recasts), provide a fund of information about Siva, His concept and 
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the mode of worshipping him. Thanks to the Institute of Indology, Pondichery 
we have now the Critical editions of the more important texts under this category. 
The two well known forms of Siva,—the Lord as the destroyer of the Three Towns 
(Tripurantaka) and the composite form along with His Complementary Sakti as 
Ardhanarigvara are studied in this paper in the light of the Siddhanta Agamic 


material primarily. 


Ardhanarisyara-Myth 

The Ardhanarigvara is the well known composite image with Siva’s form on 
the right side, and Sakti’s on the left. The context for the emanation of sucha 
form is mentioned in the Puranas, with slight variations. According to the account 
Brahma first creates the male Prajapatis, who could not 
further continue the creation activity. At this desparate moment Siva appears 
before Brahma in the form of Ardhanarigvara. Thereupon Brahma requests the 
Sakti-part of Ardhanarigvara to give hima female to proceed with the act of 


In other accounts, sage Bhrifgi’s fervent devotion to Siva in preference 
According to this 


in the Siva Purana, 


creation. 
to Sakti results in the coming to being of Ardhanarisvara form. 


account both Siva and Parvati at their Kailasa abode are circumambulated and 
saluted by all divinities except sage Bhringi. This sage is pledged to worship only 
one Being, and that is Siva himself, whom Bhrngi considers as both mother and 


Parvati tells Bhrigi that she alone as Mother is responsible for the sage’s 
Bhrngi gives up those very parts of 
The divine 


father. 
skin, flesh, blood etc. By his innate powers, 
the body like skin and flesh, and like a skeleton worships only Siva. 
couple then appears before the sage in a combined form as Ardhanarisvara. 
According to one version Bhragi still not wanting to offer worship to Sakti, goes 
round only the Siva- -part by converting himself into a bee (Bhrnga), piercing a 


hole though the composite Ardhanarigvara. According to another version, Bhrngi 
glorifies the composite mirthi. 
Interpretation : Two motifs clearly emerge from the Ardhanarisvara myths, 


namely, the union of male and female forms, and the process of creation. As 1S 
obvious the terminology used is not to be understood in its literal sense and at 


the human level. But how then is it to be interpreted ? 


We may now see this problem in the light of Saiva Agamic texts and the 
According to these texts Siva or Paragiva is the Supreme Brahman, 

the undifferentiated formless entity, niskala, stiksma and tattva. In this highest 
stage, the Supreme has no beginning, no limit. It is indestructible etc. and in it 
all created beings merge their bodies which they had obtained as their fruit of 
actions (Karma-phala). But things cannot be at standstill for long. At the end of 
Pralaya or Samhara, the first flash or throb of this Para Siva takes place in order 
to create the Suddha tattvas, Suddha bhuvanas, etc. and to remove the mala of 
the Yogis. At this moment is evolved Para Sakti or Mahamaya as a thousandth 
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part of Para Siva. in a like manner Adi Sakti is evoive 
similarly Ichcha, Jiiana and Kriya Saktis. 

Specific accomplishment-Kriya Sakti prod 
Karmaphala; Ichcha Sakti enables the p 


objects brought into existence by Maya; Adi Sakti destroys mala, maya and 
karma; Para Sakti is of the nature of Cit, through which the souls are enabled, to 
attain the knowledge of the Supreme Siva, of the nature of Sat, Cit and Ananda. 
All these Saktis are in the Nishkala State of Siva, are comparable to heat in fire: 


coolness in water, fragrance in flowers, and light in the lamp, in being invariably 
associated with Siva. 


d from Para Sakti, and 
Each of these Saktis is responsible for 
uces the faculty in souls enjoying the 
roper understanding of maya and the 


A second stage in this evolution 
emerging from the five Saktis Para, Adi, 
the level of Siva in combined state of for 


is reached in the five Sadasiva-tattvas, 
Jnana, Ichcha and Kriya. We are now in 


: m and formlessness (Sckala and Niskala). 
Of these nye taitvas we may note that the Kriya-Sakti gives rise to [gana tattva or 
Karma-Sadakhya Which is the most important of the tattvas and which encompa- 
sses the other four. 


TMT feaererchas: | 
RAAT agaaeq sexs 11 
—Vatila Agama 
; — Karma tattva exists as the liga set upon the pitha or pindika (pedestal), 
reoresng to the Siva Purana, liga is Siva as Cit and the Pitha is Sakti. 
: qionrarag ad frafeeay = Farrar 


It Se ts 
| may be noted here that the formless Siva condescends to take the Sadasiva 
form to facilitate the d 


neon evotees and Yogins concentrate and meditate upon Him. A 
~ important purpose is Causing the cosmic evolution to happen after the cosmic 
annihilation. 


Fras Tatar afeeda aerhya: | 
TMT ood agy WATT A 


—Anantagiva’s com on Siddhantasdravali. 


Tet waar PAT TRL | 
TTT ssa Tat aq 
TIT AEA ak aTtatt afeporrafir 1 
aagTifrar Pers aa ada | 
, —Vatila $uddha 
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After Sadasiva-tattva the next stage is the evolution of the Mahegamirthi 
from the Sadakhya or SadaSiva tattva. It is the Mahega-mirthi who is the direct 
agent in the actions of creation (srsti), preservation (sthiti) and reabsorption (laya). 
He is of course the mirti with form and limbs (Sakala), and manifests himself to 
the devotees, in different forms like Candragekhara, Ardhandrigvara, Bhiksatana 


and Kamadahana. 
PHT asad ASACAATAa: | 
Tet ane faata afefeafroacaar i 
qeafaafraed  adtat = qafaarta: 1 


—Vatilaguddha 


It is clear, therefore, that according to the Saiva Agamic and Puranic 
doctrines, there are three evolutions from the Supreme Siva level : 


1. The Sakti that emerges as the first flash from the Supreme Siva at the 
Parama aka§a level in complete absorption and repose. 
The Sadagiva tattva of form and formlessness and 

3. the Mahega mirthi with fully represented forms. 


The Sakti is the primeval creation to come out of the Great Cause, and from 
Sakti to matter, everything has its origin in the Siva Tattva. However, Sakti at 
the supreme phase iis not at all distinguishable from Para Siva. And it is the same 
Supreme Sakti which goes by different names like Ichcha, Jaana and Adi, just 
as the same heat in fire is called the melter of metals, burner of fuel, and cooker 


of food. 

Ta aa: afaaarfs Be-ae-waT-slearfe-facaiafraaa = arfaa-arfeat-entleat- 
aaah safe, aa faratataft aerated daar-onfe-aderarcn araente 
afaaad sreitfa | ccarta: sequal aeitera: | sat A—utarrnat arf frrarfererera: | 


— Anantagiva’s com. on Siddhantasaravali, V. 4, 


ers at Tae, Urata Fra: 
fagarframren Tt Het A TAT Ut She 
—Mrgendra, Vidya pp. 123-4. 


As rightly mentioned by Zimmer (p. 188, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art 
and Civilisation), ‘Brahman, the pregnant neuter is a plenitude—not male or fe- 
male but male and female and Siva is its personification”. This Siva-state is pure 
experience for the highest Yogin and beyond the faculties of mind and feelings. 
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The moment one realises this he is freed from the shackles of life. The next 
evolution of Sadasiva form or Tattva will be within the reach of Yogins and 
highly devoted persons. The ardhanarisvara mirthi in full physical form can be 
seen, enjoyed, praised and experienced by ordinary devotee. From the Nishkala 
Para Siva state to the Sakala Ardhanarigvara state itis the same symbolism of 
Life—both universal life and individual, as an incessant interaction of co-operating 
opposite and in the process of evolution. There are many ways of representing 
the differentiation of the Absolute into antagonistic yet co-operating pairs of 
opposites. Zimmer (Ibid. p. 137) has pointed out that the oldest and most usual 
of these is that based on the duality of the sexes and that this sort of representa- 
tion is to be found in other cultures as well Father Heaven and Mother Earth, 


Uranos and Gaia, Zeus and Hera, the Chinese Yang and Yim, and Yab-Yum 
formula in Tibet. | 


Siva as [ripurantaka: Thisisone of the oldest myths about Siva, as the 
destroyer of three towns, in which lived the most powerful demons Vidyunmali, 
Tarakaksa, and Kamalaksa, sons of Tarakasura. They secure a boon from Brahma 
that they should occupy the three castles—the golden in heaven. silver in air and 
iron on earth—wherefrom they should move as they desired and that after a 
thousand years the three castles should unite into one and should be only destroyed 
only with a single arrow. Indra and other gods are no match for the terrible 
demons. It is only Siva who accomplishes this feat of demolishing the castles _ 
with a single arrow. In this dreadful task all the divine beings give to Siva half 
of their own strength and also help him in the actual fight in diverse ways. Even 
the epithet Mahadeva or Maheégvara is supposed to have been given to Siva only 
on account of his accomplishing this impossible task. 


Interpretation : Originally the Tripura-myth had a  cosmo-symbolical 
dimension. Rudra regained for the gods a universe from which they had been 


ousted. His mythical arrow was equivalent in efficacy with the upasud rites 
performed by the gods with Agni as their agent— 


reed diated sqagadae eae sfeafaar | 
—Nilakantha Dikshita, Sivatattva-rahasya, p. 80 


Rudra-Siva in the Vedic period is frequently described as a bowman and 
hunts man in early Vedic literature, especially in the Yajurvedic Samhitas and 
Brahmanas. His bow Pinaka and unique arrows are also frequently referred to. 
The name Pinaka itself is considered Significant, only because in the context of 


burning the Tripura cities, Siva covered the entire heaven with his blazing fiery 
arrows— 


aTaetana aMavarmar fafgaaa ara fae sfet A 
—Nilakantha Dikshita, [bid p. 44. 
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In the Sivasahasranama as found in Upamanyu-upakhyana (Mahabharata, 
Anugasana, 17th Chap) the commentator Nilakantha describes the Pinaka bow, in 
one context as like the mountain and in another, as a great bird with heads, big 
body, and sharp poisoned claws. 

Or perhaps no burning by Siva is really meant here. The Tripura even may 
be allegorical ‘Pura’? could mean a body oft he individual, and hence its three 
constituent types—Sthitila, Suksma, and Karana. Siva is of course the destroyer of 
this triple body, as the dawn of Sivajiiana removes the shackles of samsara and 


grants Moksa (Sivatattva-rahasya, p. 80). 


Nilakantha Dikshita (Sivatattva-rahasya, pp. 44-5) also mentions that the 
burning of the Tripura was caused by Siva by his meré glance. Quoting the Linga 
Purana, Nilakantha Dikshita states that the gods like Soma, Vishnu, Kalagni and 
established in the arrow of Siva, request Siva to use the arrow only 


Vayu, who were 
ace on these divinities. Siva too agrees to this request and burns 


as conferring His gr 
the Tripura by the arrow. 


yar fest — 
aaa TTT AT: prot tata tet = 
at aqafeqa: ad faye: sort aq Il 
ary = aay TAT? FaaT | 
seafsart tat oat OAofherdia Ul 
aq dasy TAT sat sa feaqaes: | 
mara art = faseat | fapearenorapaz: I 
qeamraeraad = fagt— aeautagr | ata 
These are the interpretation in the Puranas and Itihasas about the burning of 
Tripura. As regards the arrows or astras it could be mentioned that the arrows 
are able to accomplish the required task only if they are used with specific mantra- 
recitation. In Siva’s case, as his body itself is constituted of mantras (Manira- 
miurti), the arrows seck his anugraha. It may be noted that in the worship of Siva 
also, both daily (nitya) and on specific occasions (naimittika) like Diksha and 
Utsava, Astra and Astra Murti with specific mantras play an important role. 


The action of ‘burning’ is also significant in as much as the early Rudra(s) 
are conceived as Agni, who has abode in sky as Sun, in the atmosphere as lightning 
and on earth as fire. In fact this is the reason as to why Rudra is called Tryambaka 


1. Taittiriya Samhita, I. 2.11 (A.S.S. Vol. I. 330.1) 
2. Atfer cafe aérafor 1 Ut ase aaaTe_aM @fe:” sft faoqqet- 
aaa | 
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or ‘one with three mothers.’ As a form of Agni, and as one who has his provenance 
in the three worlds, Rudra alone js capable of accomplishing Tripuradahana. 
Therefore, Rudras are described in the Satarudriya as residing on earth, in the 


firmament and in heaven and that they carry food, wind, and rain as their 
arrows’ 


TH GEN F front asakeat F fehy qa art arat acta: | 
The concept of Ekadass Rudras in Only symbolic of the innumerable 


‘manifestations of Rudra, an essential factor in the Visvariipa aspect of the 
Almighty. 


To conclude, it may be seen that the Supreme Brahman as Siva, is not only a 
composite form of male and female as seen in the Ardhanarigvara episode, but also 
a combination of good and evil. Every flash from the Yogi God, every arrow from 

Siva’s bow is quintessentially identical with that divine substance of eternal repose 
‘and peace. As pointed out by Zimmer (Myths and Symbols p. 187) -‘Siva’s 


arrow is the vehicle of his energy, not less than the lingam; the two are the 
same”’, 
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KRSNA SAGA IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


UPENDRA THAKUR 


Like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata was also widely popular in many 
countries of South-East Asia. Most works of literature and art in those countries 
draw heavily upon the legends and stories narrated in the two epics which, with their 
regional variations, shades and colours, form, together with many literary works, 
part of this common heritage reflected in different ethnics, customs, manners and 
cultural traditions of the peoples of South-East Asia. In the course of time this 
transformation was so complete and the assimilation so perfect that these literary 
creations have become an inseparable part of their national life, and, in fact, Rama 
and Krsna are as much Indonesian as Lao or Thai are Indian. 


In Thailand Si Prat wrote a poem entitled Anirut during the reign of Phra 
Naray (A. D. 1657-1688) which is based on the same Krsnite legend as narrated 
in the Lao literary work, the Brah Ku’td Brah Bian1, which is based on the well- 
known theme of the epic, the battle between Krsna and Bana. The Phra Lak Phra 
Lam which was composed in the beginning of the seventeenth century narrates the 
Krsna-Bana legend. From this it can be safely inferred that the first two sections 
of Brah Kwtd Brah Ban in its present form? were composed during the sixteenth 
century A. D. A comparison between the Indian and Lao versions of this Krsna- 
Ban or Usa-Aniruddha story would show that the Indian versions ofthe story tra- 
velled to Laos but when and by what route it cannot be said. There are many 
points of similarity, though the Lao version has undergone major modifications in 
the course of time, A thorough study of the Thai Khmer versions of the story will 
throw further light on this problem. It has been suggested by way of ‘“‘a purely 
working hypothesis” that the story “‘circulated from Bassal to Vientiane during the 
the pre-Angkorean and Angkorean period when this area was under the Khmer 
occupation. A well developed Khmer version distinct from the original versions 





1. Fora detailed study, see S. Sahai, The Krsna Legend in Laos :.Henry 
Deydier, ‘‘Indianistic Researches in Laos’, JOR, XXIV, 1954-55, 


pp. 3-14. 
2.. dbid., pu 2 
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might have travelled to Laos with the influx of the Khmer influence into Laos 


during the reign of Fa Ngym’’.® 


onnection that the Laotian story of Krsna- 


It is interesting tonote in this c¢ 
° The episode of the birth of 


Bana is in some respects similar to the story of Rama. , i 
Bana, in one of his former existences, tallies with the story of birth of Ravana in 
one of his previous births. Both Ravana and Bana were deformed and were carried 
to heaven by Indra where they were given the physical form of Indra. But they 
seduced Indra’s wife Sujata. The latter became so furious that she incarnated her- 
self as Usa and Sita to avenge upon Bana and Ravana respectively. In the Laotian 
version of the Krsna-story Bana has also been represented as polycephalic like 
Ravana of the Valmiki-Ramayana. Again like Vibhisana, the son of Bana is 
depicted as having crossed over to the side of Krsna and revealed the secret which 
ultimately caused the death of his father, Bana. Krsna gave the kingdom of Bana 
to his son in exactly the same way as the kingdom of Ravana (Lanka) was offered 


to his brother Vibhisana by Rama after the death of Ravana.* 


The true classical Lao poetry is formed of translations of Indian poems and 
even Lao folklore is peopled by the Indian pantheon. The Lao people sing of ‘the 
beauty and charm of nature, and of love and its attractions. Their dances, gestures 
and movements recall Indian origins, the themes of which are taken from Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist stories, the Ramayana and the M ahabharata....supplying intermi- 
nable topics of gallantry and tenderness.”® The Molam ig an important genre of 
literature which heavily draws upon the narratives contained in these epics, 


The main story of the Thai poem Anirut, noted above, has some essential 
features common to the Lao version of the Krsna-story. According to the Thai 
version Prince Anirut (Aniruddha) was the incarnation of Indra. One day while 
on hunting he fell asleep under the shadow of a tree whose spirit carried him away 
to Princess Ussa (Usa), the daughter of the demon-king, Ban (P*han). They fell 
in love with each other but were afterwards separated by the guardian-spirit of the 
tree. Princess Usa had with her the portraits of all the princes of the neighbour- 
ing countries and she identified Anirut with the hel p of those portr aits and managed 
to bring him in her palace without the knowledge of her father, When the demon- 
king came to know of it he ordered his men to kill Anirut who was however rescued 
by Krsna who defeated the demon-king and made him prisoner. Later on Anirut 


(Aniruddha) was married to Ussa (Usa).° 
i Sane 


3.  Ibid., p, 21. 
4. S. Sahai, op. cit., p. 20. 
5. Dawee Daweewarn, OP. cit., p. 257. . 
6. §. Sahai, Op. cit., p. 20, P. Schweisgupth, Etude Sur La Litterature 
Siamoise, Paris, 1981, pp. 155-16. 
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King p> | . 
his accession Mittayotty of Thailand also weote another poeni Unarut soon after 
Anirut of Si Pras s 1© throne which is written almost on the same pattern as the 
a ae hing | There is an interesting bronze statue of Ganesa in the famous 
ing 4 NISAVajRon. at Bangkok who 1s shown with his legs superposed and wear- 
manuscript Which eG. “ES right hand holds a broken tusk and the left one 4 
of the sage Voss oy shows that he has been represented as a scribe (Lekhaka) 
Mahabharata to 4 who is traditionally supposed to have dictated the whole 
epic had already sy This is not unlikely in view of the fact that the great 

Tavelled as far as Cambodia by the sixth century A. D.® 
THe Krsn 


a- : 
not earlier, Story must have reached Cambodia by the sixth century A-D-, tf 


Krsna-cycle é 'S CVident from the Eastern Baray inscription of Yasovarman.® The 

**g89-900) 3 also referred to in the Tep Pranam inscription of Yasovarman (A. 
a = tis * “What of the victory of Hari won over the enemy of Aniruddha by 
revolving his Cakrg (disc). He the king without revolving his disc has triumphed 
over 4 hundred indomitable (Aniruddha) foes’’.1° It is interesting to note that one 


> bas-rel} P 
Se era ne at Angkor Vat (12th Cent. A.D.) depicts Krsna as cutting the 


ie sculpture style of Udayadityavarman’s reign is quite interesting. The 
stants ist “@fVing, both of foliate ornament and of narrative with figures, has 
beautiful classical ficiency. The narratives are devoted mainly to Krsna and a 
few other Characters from the Mahabharata. In fact, the main sources for the 
relief subject-matter are the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as well as legends of 
Visnu and his incarnation, Krsna. The wars of classical legends, in which incar- 
nations of Brahmanical deities such as Rama and Krsna triumph at length over de- 
moniac adversaries, are obvious subjects for a king who regards himself as earthly 
incarnation Of the deity.12 Like Thailand and Burma we come across a number of 
Ganesa images in Cambod} a, showing his association with the composition of the 
great epic (Mahabharata) which had by the sixth century A. D. become popular in 
those regions like the Ramayana and the Puranas.’® 


$$. 
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7. P.Schweisguth, Op. cit., p- 185. 

8. Dawee Daweewarn, Brahmanism in South-East Asia, p. 192. 

9. ESCC, p. 28. . 

10. JA. 1908, pp. 10-17st. 46; R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, 
p. 107. 

11. G. Coede’s, Les Bas-reliefs d’ Angkor Vat, 1911, p. 49. 

12. Dawee Daweewarn, Brahmanism in South-East Asia, pp. 124-25, Also 
see Lokesh Chandra (ed.), India’s Contribution to World Thought and 
Culture, p. 1 ff. 


13. Ibid., p. 193 
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As we tknow, Khmer literature, like Khmer writings is largely cast in an 
Indian mould, though itis modified witha distinctive nature tradition. The 
Khmer originality is reflected in stories and legends, and form of ballet or rhyth- 
mical pantomime based on classical subjects from Indian sources—especially the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata are performed,}4 pointing to the popularity of both 
the epics in Cambodia. The Stele of Prasat Barmei (10th-11th century A. D.) 
contain reference to the recitation of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata.® As 
inscription of Prasat Khna (Mlu Prei) speaks of king Siryavarman I who was 
extremely fond of the stories of the Mahabharata.6 The inscri ption of Prasat 


Sankhan mentions the desire to recite the Purana, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata." 


Thus, we may Say that Cambodia was effectively Brahmanised where the 
kings, nobles and priests bore Sanskrit mames, the Panditas wrote the inscriptions 
and the Vedas were enthusiastically studied. As noted above, daily recitations of 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas were done without interruptions 
as is the evident from an inscription of the sixth century A.D. Yagovarman’s dia- 
graphic (written in two Scripts, south Indian and North Indian) inscriptions show 
intimate knowledge of the Indian epics, besides other Indian classics.2® 


The popularity of the two epics in Campa (Vietnam) is quite evident from a 
number of allusions to the chief characters or episodes described in them. Refe- 
rence is made to Yudhisthira, Duryodhana and Yuyutsu, tothe glories of Rama 
and Krsna, to Rama, son of Dasaratha, to irrepressible valour of Dhananjaya 
and to the son of Pandu.?® The story of the destruction of the Tripura-Asuras 
bears a very close resemblance to what we come across jn Anusdasanaparva of the 
Mahabharata. However, the story of Upamanyu, the mythological incident about 
Siva which has been narrated at length in the same parva of the Mahabharata 
agrees with the inscriptions of Campa in extolling Mahadeva placing him above 
all other gods including Brahma and Visnu.2° All this shows that the people of 
Campa had a very intimate knowledge of the ahabharata, besides the Ramayana. 


The designs and method of Malay arts and crafts bear the impress of Indian 
mythology and motifs. Ina few countries of the world theatre is as popular as 
mass-medium asin Malaysia and Indonesia. The favourite themes for dance, 
14. Ibid, p. 199. 

15. IC, Vol. VI, p. 216. 

16. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 202. 

17. Verse—cclxxv. 

18. Also Cf. Dawee Daweewarn, Op. cit., p. 289. 
19. Ino. Nos. 41, 74, 12, 23, 39. 


20. For other details see Dawee Daweewarn, Op. cit., pp. 215, 54. 
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drama and puppet-shows (Wayang Orang) and shadow-play (Wayang julit) are 
taken from the Indian epics—the Ramayana and ‘the Mahabharata. The shadow- 
play version of the epics was always preferred to their written form but some 
literary works of this genre have survived. Bharata-Yuddha, a section of the 
Mahabharata and the story of Bhauma (son of Bhimi, the Earth) was originally 
written in Kavi which greatly inspired the Malay Hikayat Perang Pandawa Jaya 
and the Hikayat Maharaja Bhoma. Some other words in Malay such as the 
Sejarah Melayu and the Hikayat Hang Tuah were also inspired by the epics and 
the Puranas.21 Besides these, many Malay folk-tales and romances-also draw upon 
the epic literature. Another survival of the pre-Islamic period is the Malay trans- 
lations of the Javanese Cycle of Panjitales which has freely borrowed from the 
Mahabharata, besides the Ramayana and the folk-lore of the Deccan.?? 


The Krsna legend was also quite popular in Indonesia and sometimes the 
story of Rama was linked with that of Krsna, as for instance, ‘‘the incarnation of 
Rama’ a Javanese shadow-play, wheren Ravana is made to incarnate as the demon 
Dasastksma, Indrajita as Begastksma, Vedavati-Sita as Subhadra, Ram as Krsna 
and Laksmana as Arjuna. Aroman (Hanuman) is asked to continue his service to 
Krsna and stay on doing penance on the mountain and prevent the spirit of Ravana 
for taking further incarnations.’’?8 We have yet another shadow-play, ‘‘The Crown 
of Rama’’ which links the story of Rama with that of Krsna in a more imagina- 
tive way.?4 


When the Hindus came to Java, they brought their sacred texts along with 
them, and of these the Mahabharata soon became the most popular theme 
with the Javanese. Its eighteen cantos were 1apidly dramatised. The prose-trans- 
lation of this great epic in fact, marks a landmark in the development of Old- 
Javanese literature during the reign of Dharmavamga. The prose translations of 
Adiparva, Virata parva and Bhismparva were done due to the initiative and patro- 
nage of this king, while the Agrama-parva, Misala-parva, Prasthanika-parva and 
Svargarohana-parva are of later date. Thereis also a version’of Udyoga-parva, 
written in very corrupt Sanskrit and full of lacunae.?® The Virata-parva was com- 
posed in 996 A.D., i.e., just ten years before Java was overtaken by a great catas- 
trophe which destroyed both Dharmavamsa and his kingdom.?® These were 
probably composed during the reign of great Airlang in the eleventh century A.D. 





21. Ibid., p, 276. 


22. Ibid., p. 286. 
23. S. Sahai, Op. cit., p. 20; James Brandon, On thrones af Gold-Three Java- 


nese Shadow-plays, 1960 & The Theatre in South-East Asia, 1967. 
24. R.C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, p. 92. 
25. Ibid., p. 92. 
26. Ibid., p. 92. 
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which have recently been re-discovered and published by the Dutch scholars. These 
adaptations from the great epic are known as the Hikayat Pandawa Lima.27 


Though the Old-Javanese translations closely follow the original epic, they 
are more condensed and their style is very primitive and lacks literary merit and 
fervour. But, ‘‘their importance can not be over-estimated as they made the Great 
Epic popular in Java and supplied themes for numerous literary works which exhibit 
merits of a high order.”?® The popularity of this epic can be easily judged from the 
fact that even today the leading personalities of this region bear names derived from 
the heroes of the battle of Kuruksetra, “That a drama from India, particularly one 
based on the Mahabharata, was known to Java in the 10th century, lends credibility 
to the theory that the Wayang (the shadow-play of Java) owes its Origin to Indian 
influence.”?® The greatest proof of this is the first indication of the existence of the 


Wayang in the Arjuna-vivaha, the first original work in Java, based on a theme 
from the Mahabharata.3° 


The Arjuna-vivaha was composed by Mpu Kanva under the patronage of Air- 


langa (1019-1042 A. D.) which deals with an episode from the Mahabharata in 
which Arjuna helps the gods in their fight against Nivata Kavaca. It was “‘in fact 
an epithalamium (a nuptial poem) celebrating the wedding of the reigning monarch 
Airlanga with a Srivj jaya princess. This matrimonial alliance between the two 
island states established peaceful conditions in a war-torn area for quite a long 
period.’’31 ft is interesting to note that in this poem we do not come across any 


marked difference such as we find in the Old-Javanese Koravaérama between the 
Javanese version and the Original Indian epic. 


The period of the Kediri dynasty which rose to prominence after Airlanga in 
East Java is remembered as the golden age of Javanese literature for its patronage 
of poets and literateurs who shone brilliantly on the literary firmament and made 
immortal contributions to different branches of Javanese literature. Of the various 
poetical works two are most notable—Krspayana of Triguna and Samaradahana of 
Dharmaja. The former deals with the famous episode of the abduction of Rukmini 
by Krsna and his consequent fight with Jarasandha: the latter Samaradahana 
(burning of the God of Love) was composed by Dharmaja who adorned the court 
of Kamesvara I (or Vamesvara I, A. D. 1115-1130). This work, as we know, is 
based on the well-known episode of the burning of Smara or Kamadeva, the god of 

27. B.R. Chatterji, History of Indonesia, pp. 86-87. 

28. R.C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 92. 


29. Sylvain Levi, Golden Book of Tagore, Cal. 1931, pp. 292-97. 
30, Ibid., pp. 292-97. 


31. For other details see, B. R. Chatterji, op. cit., pp. 66, 91-93. 


32. Ibid., p.93. According to R.C. Majumdar, it was Kamesgvara II (1185 
A. D.) Op. cit., p. 93. 
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love, by Lord Siva when the former tried to disturb his samadhi (meditation) at the 
instance of Indra. 


The reign of Jayabhaga (c. 1135-1157 A. D.) is regarded as the most flouri- 
shing period of the Old-Javanese literature. The Bharata-Yuddha is regarded as 
the greatest work of this period which has all along enjoyed a very high degree of 
reputation. An independent work, written by Mpu Sedah in 1157 A. D. by order 
of king Jayabhaga, it is based on the Udyoga-parva, Bhisma-parva, Drona-parva, 
Karna-parva and Salya-parva of the Mahabharata which deal with the great war. 
‘It is written in simple but epic style, and its grandeur is comparable to that of the 
Greek epics.’’23 According to one tradition, the poet incurred royal displeasure and 
the work was completed by Mpu Panuluh who also composed another poetical 
work, Harivaméga during Jayabhaga’s reign. Like its Indian prototype this book 
also deals with the abduction of Rukmini by Krsna and the consequent war with 
Jarasandha and the Pandavas who helped Jarasandha. The Indian original does 


not deal with the last episode.*4 


It was during the time of Kamesvara II that the famous Bhomakavya was 
written which describes the defeat of Indra and other gods by Bhoma or Naraka. 
son of Prthivi and finally his death at the hands of Krsna.$5 Another in the 
Mahabharata series is the Korava grama, alate work noted above, witha great 
deal of modifications in the original epic. To this class also belongs the Sara- 
samuccaya, an old Javanese translation of a large number of moral precepts mainly 
drawn from the Anusasana-parva of the M ahabharata, with quotations in between 
from the epics, the Pajicatantra etc. In the Singasari period, the Kakawin (Kavya), 
Krsnantaka (death of Krsna) was composed, which refers to king Krtangara as Siva- 


Buddha Miarti.?6 


The Javanese have several kings of theatrical performance (i) the ordinary kind 
in which the dramatic characters are represented by men of which the only notice- 
able feature is the wearing of masks by the actors except when they perform before 
their sovereign and (ii) the Wayang proper—a term which is now used for threatre 
in general, though technically it means ‘a shadow-play’. The essential features of 
this play are the representations of actors by shadow which the puppets throw from 
behind on a white screen in front of the audience. The puppets are made of leather, 
generally of buffalo’s hide, and painted and gilt with great care. The performer is 
called the dalang who manipulates by means of strings the movements of the 
puppets, making their shadows fall on the screen and suiting their actions to the 


ee a mek 


33. R.C. Majumdar, Op. cit., P- 93-94. 
34. R.C. Majumdar, Op. cit., P. 94: B. R. Chatterjee, Op. cit., p. 67. 


35. R.C. Majumdar, Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 
36. B.R. Chatterji, Op cit., p. 67. 
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speech which he himself.recites from behind on behalf of all actors.37 The perform- 
ance is accompanied by Javanese orchestra, gamelan. The movements of the pupp- 
ets are rendered quite easy as they are cut in profile and have loose arms which can 
be moved by wooden sticks. They represent the heroes and heroines of the Indian 


epics—and the size, the appearance, the colour and the ornaments of each of the 
figures are conventionally fixed which admit of no modification whatever. 


The Wayang was popular in Java about 1000 A. D. that the poets ‘‘borrowed 
their similes from these shadow-plays and spectators followed the representations 
with the liveliest interest’’.8®& According to Stamford Raffles, the interest excited 
by such spectacles, connected with national] recollections, is almost inconceivable. 
The eager multitude will sit listening with rapturous delight and profound attention 
for whole nights to these dramas.?® Even to-day this shadow-play is indispensable 
on important occasions in the household—highly esteemed both by the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young. Thus, these puppet-shows have zealously preserved 


the old Hindu traditions in Java, although it has been a Muslim country for well 
over five centuries. 


The old Malay-Polynesian myths mingled with the Indian traditions from the 
very beginning, but during A. D. 1500-1758 when Java had to face devastating 
wars due to Muslim conquests, the old Hindu institutions were pushed into back- 
ground. However, about the middle of the eighteenth century there was a Javanese 
renaissance which again revived interest in things past and Hindu literature. But, 
Strange mistakes crept into the texts during this period owing to imperfect knowledge 
of the Old-Javanese language (Kavi) though they were mainly based on the old 
texts themselves available in the eighteenth century A. D. The dalang (the perfor- 
mer of the Shadow-plays) also introduced changes as ‘‘he was continuously adapting 


the old stories to the environments of the day in order to make his representations 
more popular’’.40 | 


M. Kats has classified these s 
gods, demons, and heroes taken 
containing elements of Malay- 
group, (iii) the Lakons based 
Pandavas and the Yadavas. 
the Lakons about One hundr 
which, e.g., Visnu Krama, 
ancestors of the Pandavas41 


hort plays under four categories—(i) stories of 
generally from the Adiparva of the Mahabharata, 
Polynesian legends, (ii) the Arjuna-sahasra Bahu 
on the Ramayana and (iv) the adventures of the 
The last is regarded as the most important group. Of 
ed and fifty are based on the Mahabharata, eight of 
Bambang Kalinga, Palasara Rabi etc. describe the 
As we know, in the Mahabharata the Pandavas begin 
37. Ibid, p. 8 RC. Majumdar, Op. cit., p. 89. 

38. B.R. Chatterjee, Op. cit., p. 86. 

39. Quoted, Ibid., p. 86. 

40. Ibid., p. 57. 


41. For geneological list see Ibid., p. 88. 
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their wanderings after the Jatugrha episode, and then Yudhisthira is crowned as 
king at Indraprasastha. After this comes the game of dice followed by further 
wanderings. The Pandavas then live in disguise at the court of king . Virata. 
Hostilities commence at Kuruksetra with the re-appearance of the Pandavas in 


public. 


The Javanese Lakons, however, do not always follow the original. For instance 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas play the game of chess inside the Jatugrha itself, 
and during the game the Pandava brothers are served poisoned drinks, and Bhima 
(Brata Sena in Javanese) alone retains his senses and carries away his brothers from 
the burning house. After long wandering they reach the country called Virata. 
When Matsyapati, the king of Virata, comes to know of their real identity he gives 
them the kingdom of Ngamarta (Indraprastha) as present and it was at this time 
that the svayarnvara of Draupadi is arranged.4? In the meantime Sujudana 
(Duryodhana) becomes a very powerful king of Ngastina (Hastina or Hastinapura) 
and drives out the Pandavas from their capital who seek refuge at the court of 
Matsyapti of Virata. Even Krsna is forced to abandon his capital at Dvaravati. 
Then follows the great Bharata-Yuddha (Brata Yuda in Javanese). 


Of all the characters Arjuna is the most popular and greatest favourite of the 
Javanese audience and plays a leading role in atleast fifty /akons. At the outset he is 
depicted as having got rid of his rival Palgu Nadi by a disreputable method. The 
latter also happened to be a brilliant pupil of Drona. In several /akons we have 
a detailed description of how he wooed Subhadra by defeating many other clai- 
mants, besides many of his adventures and love-affairs. He has been called by 
various names in Javanese, such as Parmade, Endralaya, Parta Kusuma, Chakra 
Nagara etc. In some of the Lakons we have Sikandi as one of the wives of Arjuna 
and two of the latter’s sons as son-in-laws of Krsna. On the other hand, Arjuna’s 
daughter Sugatavati is represented as being the wife of Samba, son of Krsna. 
These and other descendants of Krsna and Arjuna are said to have been the 
founders of royal houses of Java.4® Punta-deva Yudhisthira, Wrekodara or Brata 
Sena, Devi Arimbi and her son, Ghatotkaca, Sujudana (Duryodhana—and_ incar- 
nation of Dagamukha) are all very familiar names in Muslim Java where the age- 
old custom demands that ‘“‘such and sucha Ja@kon of the Mahabharata should be 


played on such and such an occasion in the family’’.44 


Describing the source of the /akons and the Wayang shows i.e., the great 
epic itself, Sylvain Levi observes : “By king Dharmavahisa’s order (c. end of the 
10th century A. D.) the Mahabharata was translated into the Javanese language. 
In Java this work does not exist any more, but in Bali several sections of the text 


42. Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
43. Ibid., p. 89. 
44. ibid., p. 89. 
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In Central Java which contains the earlier sculptures (8th-1 na —— 
we have several groups of Brahmanical and Buddhist temples i: the aie and 
Dieng (6, 500 ft. high). There are at least five temples called a a hich served 
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that the translation of Usttara-Kanda in Oid-Javanese is interspersed with Sanskrit 
verses and its last two chapters, named Ramaprasthanikam and Svargarohana, 
agree in all respects with the Javanese version of the Mahabharata. Like the Old- 
_ Javanese Ramayana, it shows divergences from the original Sanskrit text. The 

rich literature preserved in Old-Javanese includes parts of a prose translation of 
the Mahabharata, and a text called Brahmanda Purana which is, however, an 
adaptation of the Vayu Purana. The motifs of the Old-Javanese texts have nearly 
completely been furnished by Indian religion and mythology, and the Old-Javanese 
itself teems with Sanskrit words and phrases. It is interesting to note here that 
the Mahabharata along with the Brahmanda Purana in Javanese are still recited in 
Bali on certain occasions, although some of the old themes, in the course of time, 


have been adapted into more modern versions.4 ® 


The Balinese perform holy dances which are mostly held under a spreading 
Vata tree which as in India, is held in great reverence by them. The dancers proceed 
to the altar where they are initiated with tilaka and candana and receive carana- 
mrta with the blessing of the priest. The spacious court-yard of the temple serves 
as the stage, the Vata-tree as the background and the star-lit or moon-lit sky as 
the canopy of their play. Torches and lamps are lighted and musicians with 
jalataranga and rabab equal themselves ou bamboo mattings, while the dancers 
group themselves in the front. It begins on the lower key and slowly rises in 
volume. The classical side to the shadow is supplied by the Mahabharata, the main 
source of inspiration being the tandava dance of Nataraja.5° Thus, the Balinese 
perform all the ceremonies and sacraments on the same pattern as in the past, and 
their mode of dress is almost the same as was current in the days of the Maha- 
bharata. This unmistakably shows how deep is the impact of the epic on the 
general customs and rituals of the Balinese even in modern times. - 


Like all other regions of South-East Asia, Borneo, the largest island in the 
Malay Archipelago, also felt the impact of Brahmanism which is evident even today 
from a large number of Sanskrit inscriptions. The high degree of development of 
the knowledge of Sanskrit is proved by several hundreds of Sanskrit inscriptions 
and numerous books written in Sanskrit and indigenous languages profoundly 
influenced by Sanskrit. Though unlike the Ramayana, no independent work on the 
Mahabharata has yet come to light, we have, however, references to the great epic 
in some of the inscriptions. One of the Yipa inscriptions (4th cent. A.D.) says: 
‘*the illustrious monarch Milavarman, having conquered kings in the battle-field, 
made them tributaries, as did king Yudhisthira’’.5' This verse implies not only the 


~— 


49. Ibid., p. 288, 
50. C. Hooykaas, C., ‘‘Greater Indian Studies: Present Desiderate’’ in 


Vishveshvarananda Indological Journal. Vol. III, 1965, p, 287ff. 
51. Dawee Daweeworn, Op. cit., pp. 201-02- 
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knowledge of an epic event but also of the political theory of ancient India on the 
part of a king of Borneo who flourished during the fourth century A.D. 


The above survey would show that when the Brahmanical spring dried up in 
Indonesia due to the arrival of Islam in Indo-China the current of Brahmanical 
culture never stopped by the onrush of Islam, though it was considerably modified 
by the indigenous races when it has constantly endowed with higher and higher 
elements of civilisation, Brahmanism still survives as a living force in Cambodia, 


Thailand, Campa, Burma, Laos and the solitary island of Bali, bearing a trail of 
memorials behind. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE UPANISHADS 


KARAN SINGH 


{n an age of turmoil and transition, it sometimes appears as if the human psy- 
che itself is adrift on a vast and turbulent ocean, without any sense of direction, 
without any landmarks or lighthouses to show the way, buffeted by winds, seen and 
unseen. There is turmoil in the outer world, there is violence and hatred, killing 
and suffering all around us, and there is also turmoil in the inner world; the deep 
psychological currents that rule human consciousness seem also to be disturbed. 
The old is dying and the new is struggling to be born, and our generation finds 


itself precariously poised between the past and the future. 


At a time like this we look towards our great spiritual traditions not to go 
back in time, for that is not possible; itis a common mistake for many civilisa- 
tions to look back in yearning and longing for a so-called golden age that may 
have existed at one time, but which is no longer within the realm of possibility. 
Within this present space—time continuum time flows only in one direction, and 
therefore there is no advantage in trying to recapture the outer structures of a 
bygone age. But there is great importance in trying to understand the inner 


spirit of a tradition. 


What was it that kept India alive down through the long and tortuous 
corridors of time ? What was it that enabled us to survive even when we were 
subjected to the most cruel persecutions and invasions age after age, century after 
century ? Why is it that whereas other great world civilisations, some of them 
even older than the Indian civilisation—the Egyptian, for example, 2000 or 3000 
years earlier than the Vedic civilisation, Mesopotamia, Babylon or even the great 
contemporary civilisations of Greece and Rome—why is it that they have disapp- 
eared and live today only in the minds of research scholars orin the four walls 
of museums, whereas the Indian civilisation remains vibrant down to this present 
moment ? That is what we have got to try and find out; that is what we have got 
to try and recapture because, perhaps, in the recapturing of the inner spirit of the 
Indian civilisation we will be able to derive the inspiration and the strength and 
the light that we require to face the problems that lie ahead; to cross this dark and 


stormy ocean which is before us. 
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Upanishad the great householder Shaunaka goes to the sage Angirasa and asks him 
the famous question: ‘Kasmin nu bhagavo vijnate Sarvam idam Vijngyatam 
bhavati Pu....Venerable Sir, what is that by knowing which everything becomes 
known ? And in reply to that question the teacher expounds the theory of the two 
types of knowledge, the higher and the lower. 


The Upanishads deal with the higher knowledge, and we must realize that 
this is supra-rational knowledge. It does not negate rationality, it transcends 
rationality because while the mind isa brilliant and multifaceted instrument it is 
nonetheless limited by its very structure. There are ranges of knowledge and 
experience which do not come within the ambit of so-called rational thinking. At 
some point in our consciousness the mind has to be transcended, and the Upani- 
shads deal with the higher knowledge, the supra-rational realisation which comes 
not by intellectual gymnastics but by spiritual realisation. This is basis of the 


Upanishadic teaching, that the ultimate goal of the knowledge is spiritual 


realisation. 


Again, in the Mundaka, there are two memorable verses which describe what 
the Upanishads are really supposed to do. They are likened to a great bow upon 
which the arrow must be fastened, sharpened by meditation and sadhana. The 
arrow is the Atman; the target is the Brahman; and the bow is ‘Aum’, the sacred 
word. The bow has to be drawn with great attention and one-pointedness, then 
only do we become one with the Brahman; in the same way as an arrow becomes 
one with the target. That is the point of the teaching of the Upanishads. It isa 
vehicle whereby the Atman becomes one with the Brahman, or, in theological 
terms, where the soul becomes one with God. The words ‘God’ and ‘soul’ are not 
really part of the Vedantic tradition and have certain connotations in the semitic 
religions which are not entirely parallel to ours. The key Vedantic concepts are the 
Atman and the Brahman and the merging of these two. The Upanishad as the great 


bow, become the vehicle for this merger, and deal with the Brahmajnana, the know- 


ledge of the Brahman. 

Traditionally there are said to be 108 Upanishads, which is a sacred number. 
But the major Upanishads number about fourteen. Adi Shankaracharya, wrote his 
luminous commentaries upon eleven of ‘these Upanishads—the Isha, the Kena, the 
Katha, the Prashna, the Mundaka, the Mandukya, the Aitareya, the Taittiriya, the 
Chhandogya, the Brihadaranyaka, and the Swetashwatara. The texts vary consi- 
derably in length. The Ishavasya Upanishad, for example, has only eighteen 
mantras, whereas the Brihadaranyaka, the Upanishad of the great forest, runs into 
many hundreds. Despite their diversity and the fact that they were composed over 
a vast period of time, there is an inner unity among the Upanishads which is quite 
extraordinary. All of the great seers seem to be talking about the same basic ex- 
perience, that is the experience of the divine, of the Brahman. So the Upanishads 
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can be said to be essentially the jndnamarga, the way of knowledge, and for that 
there are only two qualifications laid down for the teacher, he must be ‘shrotriyam’ 
and ‘brahmanishtham’, well-versed in the scriptures but also founded upon spiritual 
realisation. Itis important to remember that the Upanishadic teaching is not a 
mere academic exercise; it is a teaching for the spiritual quest. 


The cardinal concepts of the Upanishads can perhaps be expressed in a brief 
compass as being five. The first and most basic concept is the concept of the all- 
pervasive Brahman—‘T/sha vasyam idam Sarvam yat kincha Jagatyam Jagat’. 
Whatever exists and wherever it exists, is permeated by the same divine power and 
force. This is an important realisation, because many philosophies have postulated 
dichotomies between God and the world, between matter and spirit, between good 
and evil, between the divine and the devil, andso on. But the Upanishadic view is 
that in the ultimate analysis all manifestation is a manifestation of the divine. 
Indeed there can be no manifestation without the divinity behind it, and this in a 
way is the realization of modern science. Previously, in the classical science of 
Newton, there was the dichotomy between matter and spirit, matter and energy; 
but in the post-Einstienian situation you find nowa realisation that whatever 
exists is really the same energy. It may appear as matter, it may appear as energy, 
it may appear as a particle or asa wave, it is essentially the same energy. So the 
unified force-theory towards which the scientists are desperately probing has its 
Spiritual counterpart in the concept of the all pervasive Brahman of the Upanishads. 
The greatest realisation is to see the Brahman everywhere, wherever you look— 
above or below, to the right or to the left, within or without. This is the first im- 
portant concept of the Vedantic knowledge, the all-pervasive Brahman. 


The second is that this Brahman resides within each 


in the Atman. The Atman, as it were, is the reflection of th 
in individual consciousness; 


individual consciousness, 
is all-pervasive Brahman 
but the Atman is not ultimately separate from the 
Brahman, it is a refiction of that Brahman, it is a part of it. One of the examples 
given in the Upanishads is that as, when a great fire is lighted, millions of sparks 
fly up out of the fire and then fal] back into it, so from the Brahman arise all these 
millions of galaxies and into Brahman again they all ultimately disappear. The 
concept of ‘Ishwarah Sarvabhitanam Hrddese-Tisthati’ of the Lord residing within 
the heart of each individual, as stated in the Bhagawad Gita is the second great 
insight of the Upanishad, and the relationship between the Atman and the Brahman 
is the key-point upon which the whole Vedantic teaching revolves. All the four 
yogas are directed towards bringing about the union between the Atman and the 
Brahman. The word ‘yoga’ comes from the same root as the English word ‘yoke’, 
to join. Yogais that which joins the Atman and the Brahman. There are in our 
tradition four major paths of yoga—Jnana-yoga, the way of wisdom; Bhakti-yoga, 
the way of emotional rapport; Karma-yoga, the way of dedicated works, and Raja- 
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yoga, the way of ecstacy. All of them are directed towards bringing about the 
union between the all-pervasive Brahman without and the immortal Atman within. 


Flowing from this, we come now to another important Vedantic concept, that 
all human beings, because of their shared spirituality are members of a single, exte- 
nded family. The Upanishads have a lovely word for human beings, ‘Amrtasya 
putrah’, children of immortality. It is an extra-ordinary phrase. We do not look 
upon human beings as essentially sinners, weak and cringing, begging and suppli- 
cating some unseen being hidden in some seventh heaven. Rather, we are children 
of immortality. It is the light and the power of the Brahman within our conscious- 
ness, and within the consciousness of every human being regardless of race or colour, 
creed or sex, or any other differentiation, that is the basis of the concept of human 
beings as an extended family. ‘Vasudhaiva kutumbakam’, a famous sloka, not 
from the Upanishads but from a later text, points out that the division between 
‘mine’ and ‘yours’ is the small and narrow way of looking at reality, indulged in by 
people with small minds. But for those of the greater consciousness, the entire 
world is a family. This is another great insight of the Upanishad, peculiarly rele- 
vant at this particular juncture in human history as I will point out later. 


We come now to a fourth major philosophical concept of the Upanishads, the 
essential unity of all religions, of all spiritual paths—‘Ekam Sad viprah Bahudha 
vadanti’ as the Rig Veda has it; the truth is one, the wise call it by many names. 
The Mundaka has a beautiful mantra which says that all streams and rivulets arise 
in different parts of the world but ultimately flow into the same ocean, so do all 
these creeds and castes and religious formulations arise in different times and areas, 


but, if they have a true aspiration, ultimately reach the same goal. 


Here is a philosophy which cuts across barriers of hatred and fanaticism 
that have been built in the name of religion. The Vedanta is a universal religion; 
it accepts the infinite possibilities of movements towards the divine, it does not 
seek to limit or confine us to any particular formulation. After all each one of us 
is different, whether you believe in reincarnation or in genetic configuration. There 
are no two human beings who are exactly alike, and so all have to seek their own 
paths to the divine. The Vedanta welcomes and accepts a multiplicity of paths to 
the divine, provided those paths are true paths towards divine realisation, not me- 
rely intellectual gymnastics and disputations. It is a little like climbing a mountain. 
I have a house at the foot of the Shankaracharya hill in Srinagar, with a beautiful 
Shiva temple on top. There are several paths to it, one path starts from North, 
the other starts from the South. ‘There are several different starting places, and if 
we keep arguing at those starting places we are miles apart. But when we start 
climbing and actually moving upwards then, as we come nearer and nearer to the 
temple, our paths will begin to converge and ultimately when we get to the temple 
we will all meet there, because there is only one temple. Similarly, once you really 
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start moving upwards in the field of Spiritual endeavour you will find these deno- 


minational differences gradually losing their importance, and as you rise to the 
summit you will realize the spiritual one-ness of divinity. 


The fifth Vedantic concept that I want to put before you is the concept of the 
welfare of all beings, ‘Bahujanasukhaya Bahujanahitaya ca’. The Vedanta does not 
seek to throw one class against another class, one caste against another caste, or one 
group against another group. The Vedanta seeks the welfare of all creation, not 
only of human beings but also of what we call the lower creatures. In our arroga- 
nce we have destroyed the environment of this planet. We have polluted the oceans, 
we have made the air unbreathable, we have desecrated nature and decimated wild- 
life. So many species have become extinct because of our ‘ahankara’ as human 
beings. But the Vedantic seers know that man was not something apart from 
nature, that human consciousness grew out of the entirety of the world situation and 
therefore they had compassion for all living beings. That is why the Vedanta con- 
stantly exhorts that while we are working for our own salvation we must also shun 
the path of violence, shun the path of hatred, try and develop both elements of 
inner and outer work—‘ Atmano moksartham jagadhitaya ca. Indeed these are two 


sides of the same coin: we must work for our own _ salvation, but also for the wel- 
fare of the world. We also havea social responsibility, andas long as we are 
embodied we have to continue to work for the welfare of all beings. 


These five concepts that I have chosen from the Vedanta—the all-pervasive 
Brahman, the Atman which resides inyall beings, the concept of the human race as 
members of a family regardless of all differences; the idea that all religions are 
essentially different paths to the same goal, and the concept that we must work for 
the welfare of Society as a whole and for the welfare of this entire ecosystem and 
not only for ourselves—if taken together can provide us a comprehensive world 
view which will greatly help us in these troubled times. I started out by saying that 
we are living in a very difficult age. But it isa very exciting age to be alive, parti- 


cularly for the younger generations. People today are often upset and worried as 
to why everything is so turbulent, bu 


of major transition. 
lling extensively throu 


t that is inevitable, because we are in a period 
It is my belief, Strengthened over the last few years by trave- 
. ghout the world, that mankind today is ata transition as 
important as the transition many thousand of years ago from nomadic to pastoral 
civilisation, then from pastoral to agricultural, agricultural to industrial and 
to post-industrial civilisation. Each transition is now coming quicker because 
of the accelerated pace of growth and development, and what is happening is 


that a global consciousness is beginning to emerge despite all our discords 
and problems. 


We are too close to the event to really grasp what is happening, but what I 
can see is a paradigm shift, a total shift of emphasis. Whether in dress or in music, 
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in language or in food habits or any other sphere, gradually a world civilisation is 
being born. And it fas to be born if mankind is to survive in this nuclear age. 
Science and technology have given us tremendous power. That power can be used 
for benign purposes. We can abolish poverty and hunger, malnutrition and nuisery, 
illiteracy and unemployment from the face of this earth by the 2nd of this century. 
It can be done quite easily—seven days expenditure on world-armaments can abolish 
hunger in Africa, ten days expenditure on world-armaments can abolish the debt of 
Latin America. But instead, thousands of billions of dollars and roubles and 
pounds and rupees and other currencies are going into manufacture of weapons of 
mass destruction every year, so that the same science and technology are being used 
for evil, for destruction. We must never forget that power by itself is neither good 
nor evil; there is the Daivik shakti and there is the Asurik shakti—the benign 


power and the mal'gn power. 

The worship of power, of science, 1s not enough. Hitler’s gas chambers were 
an example of science and technology; the Hiroshima and Nagasaki atom bombs 
were an example of science and technology. We now have a single nuclear war-head 
packing the power of 1000 Hiroshima bombs, and there are 50,000 such nuclear 
warheads today on planet earth. Are we not living on the threshold of a major 
disaster ? Are we not on the verge of the Mahapralaya or ‘Mahagni’ or whatever 
mode of destruction will finally develop ? At sucha time we can survive only if 
we have an alternative ideology to the present one which has led mankind to this 


I claim that the Vedanta in fact provides such an alternative ideology. 


position. 
if we can imbibe some of the universal 


Even at this stage, even at this late hour, 
truths of the Vedanta, we can perhaps reverse the processes of destruction. 


It is a tragedy that in India today, forty years after we have been free, our 
educational system is totally devoid of any exposure to the great truths of the 
Vedanta. Ask young students today to name two Upanishads, they will not be 
able to do so because they have never been exposed to them. Here we have a great 
heritage towards which the entire mankind is now beginning to turn, and we in 
India. are deliberately and cold-bloodedly neglecting this heritage. Whenever one 
talks of the Upanishads people think that they are something strange and bizarre 
and donot know what are you talking about, not realising that in fact the 
Upanishads provide the very foundation of the entire Indian civilisation. If the 
whole of Western philosophy has been described asa series of footnotes to Plato, 


the whole of Eastern philosophy can be described as a_ series of footnotes to the 


Upanishads. 

I would, therefore, urge you to go to these great and beautiful texts; do not 
allow yourselves to be frightened away by them, do not think that they deal with 
the matters which you cannot grasp; open yourself to them, try and undertand 


them. Inthe Swetaswatara Upanishad the seer says ‘Vedaham etam purusam 
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mahantam Adityavarnam Tamasah parstad’, 1 know great being, shining like the 
sun beyond the darkness; is is only by knowing this, that you can overcome death, 
there is no other way to immortality. The immortality of the Upanishads is not 
survival after death, that is already taken for granted. The immortality of the 
Upanishads is the transcending of birth and death. The immortality of the Upani- 
shads means that our consciousness is raised to a state where we are not obliged 


to be born and reborn again and again in the cycle of Samsara. It does not mean 


that we must run away. The great rishis and their power is still there. In the 


Buddhist tradition we have the Bodhisattvas who had attained Buddhahood but 
turned back in order to help suffering humanity. In the Upanishadic tradition we 
have the Siddhas, people whocan materialise a 


nywhere at willin order to help 
suffering humanity. 


So it is not a question of being selfish, but of being able to break the bonds in 
which we are caught. 


Can you imagine what it is like when a caterpillar, an ugly, 
landbound worm 80€s into a chrysalis and a miraculous metamorphosis takes place 
so that it emerges as a beautiful radiantly coloured butterfly ? That is the sort of 
metamorphosis that the 


Upanishads envisage for human consciousness. We change > 
from our earthbound co 


Nsciousness into this bright, multicoloured, beautiful con- 
ll alight upon the ground like a caterpillar but can also fly 
into the air which the caterpillar could not. That, asI see it, is the true message 
of the Upanishads. And I will end with that great and immortal Vedic prayer that 
seeks to lead us from the untruth of ignorance into the truth of knowledge, from 
the darkness within us into the light above us, and from the cycle of birth and 
death into immortality, 


That is the highest achievement of the Upanishads, and 
that is the goal towards Which we all must strive— 


sciousness which can sti 


‘Asato ma sad gamaya, 
Lamaso ma Jyotir gamaya 
Mrityor ma amritam gamaya.’ 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CULTURE AND ENTROPY 


PUPUL JAYAKAR 


Culture is the matrix—these shared beliefs, preceptual modes, customs and 
rituals—from which artistic expression springs. Culture provides both the 
vocabulary as well as the terms of reference for the artist and the audience ina 
traditional society. Artin India has never been the expression of an individual 
artist’s isolated sensibilities; but has reflected values formed over many centuries 
by religious philosophers, poets, artists and cultivated patrons. Culture has been 
closely linked with inner springs, encompassing both the outer world and holding a 
mirror to the self. 


We now live in a turbulent world where over-population, a savage destruction 
of ecological system, an ever-widening division between the affluent and the deprived 
leads to fear and insecurity. At the same time, we are being exposed to an imported 
culture from the West which we do not completely understand and which is occas- 
ionally mindless and even nihilistic. 


We are not a historical people and though we venerate the past sometimes 
excessively, we do not seek to understand within its historical limitations. So when 
the orthodox among us advocate a return to the past—it is not a historical past 
they seek, but a mythical one which bears no relation with reality. This new 
fundamentalism would be quaint were it not for the violence which it has unleashed, 
and subsequent loss of humanity it has brought about. 


A majority among us take the easy path : substitute entertainment for culture, 
or worse—believe that they are synonymous. 


To come alive, a culture must question itself. These questions may not have 
immediate solutions but they have, nonetheless, to be relentlessly pursued. 


Life is movement, yet the mind remains static or engrossed in its own self- 
centred activity. A mind without space, caught in time, can only reproduce itself, 
can imitate the past or the art of other nations. It can never witness the birth of 
the new. Indian culture has had the strength of a questioning mind and the capacity 
for new beginnings. 
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How does one approach the creative mind? How does One structure the 


search? What instruments does one use? In what direction does one probe ? 
What triggers the revealing ? 


In India, primordial man, the seer and the alchemist has searched relentlessly 
for those springs, those hidden mysteries, those energies that nature holds within 
itself. Through his eyes, ears, the pores of his skin, man has drawn energy from the 
storehouse of nature, his life tuned to nature’s cycle, he has responded to its mani- 
festations. For nature reveals its mysteries only to those who approach it with 
reverence, Who hold their ears close to the earth, so that nature whispers to them 
its secrets. Modern man has cut himself from these sensibilities. 


And yet it is in periods of great Crisis, in an age where the tools and artifacts 


man creates threaten to overwhelm him, that the challenge to the inner dimensions 
of spirit and essence is most critical. 
the vast and the very 


and asa Whole, with 
artifacts of destructio 
adequate to the mater 


Unless we have the long vision to contain 
small in the same field, unless we can see with simultaneity 
an intelligence that can contain the technologies’ tools and 
n and entertainment, unless the responses of the mind are 
ial challenge, it spells the death of human heritage. 


The destruction of desire and the sensory 
through control and severe austerities has 
pursuits. Regarded as a source of distorti 
objects apprehending, 
Storehouse of memory. 


channels through which it flows, 

been the central category of most religious 

on and corruption, the senses flow towards 

naming and recognizing them, and drawing them into the 
From this arises desire, as the like and dislike. 


Seeing desire and time 
mind, comprehending though 
the entropic nature of energy 
through Yoga and meditativ 
curbing of the senses and t 
causative mind, he searches, 
time what it discovers 


as the factors of deterioration both of the body and 
fearfully that everything that exists must end, sensing 
and matter, man from the earliest times has sought 
€ practices for mastery over energy and matter, a 
he ending of time as the great destroyer. Using a 
but the mind that searches itself being the product of 
is held by time and so subject to its laws. 


Seeing this, we ask again what is the warp and woof of the creative, the free, 


the unbound? On What does it rest? Where shall we seek it, with what instru- 
ments shall we probe ? The Only instruments we have with which to investigate, are 
thought and the senses. Itis througl these that we establish contact with the 
aural, the seeable, the tasteable, the tactile, the outer and inner world, that which 
is accessible, that Which is provable in the laboratory. The brain is both the holder 
of thought and the root of the sensory. The universe reveals itself through the 
channels of the senses and what is revealed is the given direction, contextual 
meaning, psychological deviation by thought. Outwardly seen as two separate 
processes—as thought and sensory perception, in actuality the two unite in the 
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process of apprehending the outer and the inner, as object and subject. This frag- 
mentary response born of memory and thought, clogs the senses and interrupts the 
sensory flow. Thus cutting the brain froma living contact with nature with its 
capacity to heal, regenerate and bring about transformation and transference of 
energy. Yet it is through the senses that contact with living things and the inflow 
of energy from living things is possible. The ageing of the mind, the slow corro- 
ding of the brain cells commences if one notices with a narrowing of the channel 
through which sensory energy flows anda deprivation of the brain cells of that 
energy that emanates from a living, direct contact with nature. This is psycholo- 
gical crystallisation. The division between actuality, the ‘‘what is’? in the within 
and without, and the conditioned movement of becoming as observed in ‘‘what 
should be’? chokes and corrodes the mind and perception and depletes energy. Any 
attempt to give direction or attempt to change the ‘‘what is’’ into the ‘“‘what 
should be’ brings conflict and with it deterioration. It signifies the crystallisation 
of the cultural matrix and with it the strengthening of the entropic process. This 
must inevitably lead to the ageing of the human mind and to the drying up of 


cultural springs. 
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ON BEING A PERSON 


SISIRKUMAR GHOSE 


To be or not to be? Most people would vote for the latter. A huge death- 
wish hangs over the world. No freedom like the freedom to abjure freedom. The 
images in the modern theatre look botched and battered rather than seemly. Worse, 


they are unreal. How to bea person among un-persons is the problem, which men 
would avoid rather not face. 


The escape from freedom can take hideous forms. Under the Nazis and their 
Almighty State, the German citizen felt the happiest and freest of mortals. 
Conscience was a State subject. The ghost of Kant had been exorcised. Obedience 
(‘‘Heil Hitler’’) raised to a dizzy pitch, at the Nuremberg trial the German scientists 


Claimed amnesty. Their plea: they were but obeying orders. The last refinement 
of inauthentic existence, 


In a variously manipulated society how can one be human, an individual ? 


Can there be any freedom by proxy? You cannot be free without being a person 
and vice versa. 


With enemies of freedom in power and on the prowl one must live, that is 
think, dangerously, unconventionally. In the end we may have to go back to the 
Great Ontological Tradition. Under the baton of modernity and pseudo-secularism, 
we have abdicated that right long back. Here intellectual thinking and protest, 
childish revolution may not be enough. Reason, partial, parochial, can justify any 
position. What we need is a greater inwardness. Say what you will, the real life 


and worth of man is Within himself. This inner or top view has to be restored, 
only no one knows how. 


To postpone decision will 


Only prolong servitude. The one-dimensional man 
1S NO one’s enemy but his own. 


Increasing knowledge is, however, bound to tell 
us that in amphibian man there are planes of the being beyond the biologlcal, 
economic, political, aesthetic, scientific and religious. Who is this ‘I’ that is not 
always me? Without the planes there would be no real rationale or possibility of 
de-conditioning. You may call it, as the Buddhists did, the Fullness of the Void, 
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a view to which existentialism seems to veer. The freedom of the unconditioned 
is a mark of the fully evolved person. ‘‘No one I am, I who am in all’’. Only sa 
will the world be safe for adults ina divine culture. Such men—‘“‘lords and 
owners of their faces’’ make themselves and are not, like the rest, creatures of 


circumstance. 


Always the person holds the key to the reality of the self and the world, the 
larger self that lives within us by ourselves unseen. In the words of that acute 
but neglected psychologist, Sri Aurobindo : it is behind the mystery of the presence 
of personality in an apparently impersonal universe—as that of consciousness 
manifesting out of the Inconscient, life out of the inanimate, soul out of brute 
Matter—that is hidden the solution of the riddle of existence, Do we here touch 
upon the allied myths of soul and immortality, myths that may be more true than 
we presume ? | 

In Eastern psychology cosmic and transcendental, consciousness, the Fourth 
State, is taken for granted, its importance duly recognised. If the majority prefers 
its own imprisonment in the small ‘I’ of ordinary consciousness that cannot be 
helped. In the right view, the fullness of our beingis eternity. To live only in 
time is not to live fully. If one has not the sense of the timeless, if one is depend- 
ent on this mind, body and life, on this or that world, then it is not a total existence. 
Our total existence includes the seen and the unseen and leaves all-too- human: 
humanisms far behind. History is not a prison but a playground. These our. 
actors were all spirits. a 

To be a person in this sense, at once individual, universal and transcendent,: 
+s a heroic dream: the heroic as the struggle against unmeaning. It is the work of 
a lifetime, may be more than one. To know this being within being is what we are 
here for, else ‘‘unsolved the riddle of the unfinished play’. 


The imbalances of our topsy-turvy world—so much know-how with so little 


know-why—are at once our glory and our shame. Glory, because of the advance 


in specialized and applied science, shame, because the New Bz2ing, the universal 
Man, at once horizontal and vettical, isalong way off. Living in an Age of 
Anxiety has its compensation, one above all. Weare compelled to be aware of. 
ourselves and our situation. Unless we want to be the biggest disappointment of 
history, we need a larger perspective. ‘Oh that you were yourself”. The science 
of man, different from the other sciences, is slow to develop. The last thing man 
knows is himself, the total self. Evolution faces us with the most basic crisis—the 


piercing of planes. We must change, enlarge ourselves, or else disappear, at best. 


remain in a state of arrested development. 

: This means that several short views have to be rendered powerless; for instance, 
reason and science—and their joint product. Objectivity | ‘and progress have to 
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go. Critics have not been slow to point out that science is the view of life from 
which everything human, thatis personal, has first been excluded. Thanks to 
the unholy alliance of science with politics, and propaganda, reality-killing has 
become a worldwide industry. Our Everyman is a Noman ina _ lonely crowd. 
Aliens in the House of Nature, we are not at home in the universe. The so-called 
conquest of Nature has boomeranged. Today we are not able to write tragedies. 
But surely we are about to enact one. The tragedy is called Man. No special 
effort is needed to identify the villain, or the villains. 


O wretched generation of enlightened men, 
Betrayed by the maze of your ingenuities. 


If the wretched generation is to be a little less wretched, we have to be careful 
of our ingenuities, The unthinking life must end. For nearly four hundred years 
we have been the victims of a simple theoretic heresy : the heresy of quantification, 
the myth of objectivity. The result can be stated simply; the human subdued by 
the non-human. The pure rationalist isa monster, said Russell. In a purely 
quantifying universe the quality of life and consciousness cannot but suffer. We 
talk glibly of the standard of living. But where is the life we have lost in the 
living ? Insignificance—neurosis is the modern world’s dearest disease. The sickness 
of affluence can be deadly. Poverty is not the only crime. Who will measure the 
Insolvency of our soullessness? The quality of life cannot improve unless the 
quality of persons improve—from within, by choice. In a non-society such as 


ours, with the media doling out dopes, how to be a person has become a torture 
and a challenge. 


The quest of the authentic andthe integral self may be our only atone- 
ment for the errors and excesses of a schizoid, self-destroying system. If we wish 
to live as men, and not as slaves of history and its dubious determinisms, a recovery 
of the higher self should be our first priority. This will entail much suffering, the 
minimal price for being and remaining human. Else adjustment to an inferior 
reality will be the ransom for playing safe. The psychologist, Laing, has suggested 
that today the only sane people are the insane. He gives a crucial example. Those 
Who look upon themselves as bits of machinery are regarded as crazy. “But why 
do we not regard a theory that seeks to transmute persons into automata or animals 
as equally crazy 2” Mechanomorphism, as the newest God, is Moloch. Man is 
more than a machine, he is a possibility and a purpose. 


A great historic—rather an evolutionary shift is under way. Revolutions, 
really ney revolutionary, are but the tip of the iceberg. What is happening behind 
ihe veil is more dangerous and also more hopeful. Civilization is changing gears.. 
It is a goodbye to atavistic attitudes and institutions and the birth of the new. 
Whatever cannot stand up to the change remains arrested, a dead weight. The 
really radical change would go far beyond the mechanics of economics and politics. 
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if the root of man is Man these are not enough. To believe Dobzhansky, only 
once before, when life originated out of matter, has there been a comparable situa- 
tion. The time has come to replace the blind force of natural selection by cons- 
cious direction based on man’s knowledge of nature and his own sense of values. 


Revolution without an evolution of consciousness has little to offer. In any 
case, a perfect society cannot be created or composed of men who are themselves 
imperfect. In the society we look forward to, each man has to begin with himself 
instead of looking for salvation from the outside. Modern man, the machine- 
tending homunculus, is becoming by degrees obsolete. The ageless ontic wisdom is 
inexorable. Without inwardness, the one inner life in which all beings live, we 
shall be nowhere. We have to begin at the beginning—learn to go within, return 
to the roots. That seems the only way to preserve the primacy of the person, the 
unique and the qualitative. And of course non-competitive. Most of our trouble 
stem from a false idea of the self. As Jules Henry, in his Culture Against Man, 
put it: Without a Self homo sapiens is nothing, The you-or-m2 logic is out of 
shape. The choice of the Self, I-in-you-and-you-in-me, is the only way. The Self 
as freedom, free at all points and moments, free from habit and indoctrination, 1s 
man’s ultimate concern. The forced ‘We’ of collectivization, the slaughter of citi- 
zens, is a sad parody. What is communism without communion? A new road to 
serfdom. Liberty is not a bonus to be enjoyeda fter our material needs have been 
met. Meta-needs do not necessarily develop after the mundane have been met. In 
that case the members of the idle rich and the Affluent Society would have been 
Arhats. It is easier to build dharmashalas than to live according to Dharma. 


To explore the possibilities of a higher self is alone true culture and a sign of 
the courage to be. Existence finds its truth in oneness, the Self one in all. The 
now of that decision, to become what we are, is always. Without the beyonding 
of man and the birthing of the planetary being there will be something missing on 
the human scene. ‘Iam unborn: O hear me !” 
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ARABINDA BASU 


To have vairagya, the state of mind in which it is free of all affections, 
to be niskama, without any desire 


to anyth'ng—these are indis 
life. These terms seem to 


raga, 
, kama, to develop non-attachment, anasakti 
pensable conditions for the practice of the Spiritual 
indicate negative concepts. Actually they stand for 
positive conditions of mind. They represent respectively freedom from affections, 


: : i i ached to 
contentment within oneself and the state in which the mind . not areas 
anything which really means its active withdrawal from objects o 
detachment. 


‘Hindu Scriptures, 
are full not Only of pr 
essential need of it. Th 
that is, subject to deca 


Philosophical treatises and books on spiritual disciplines 
aise of detachment but also of injunctions regarding the 
e alpa, the small, transitory, ephemeral is martyam, mortal, 
y, disintegration and destruction. The seeker of the know- 


° r = a, 
ledge of the ultimate Reality must renounce the mortal and aspire for the bhim 
the Abundant, the Immortal. 


Maitreyee’s inquiry whether ae property will 
give hec immortality and her refusal of her share of her husband’s estate because 
he, Yajnavalkya, answered in the negative, isa classic example of detachment. 
In the same scripture, the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, IV: 4. 6, cs IS written that 
the man who js attached, Saktah, gets the fruit of the action he desires, he i 
to the mortal existence after €xperiencing the fruits of his action in the next world, 
but he who seeks the Self alone as his chief aspiration and is thus without any 
desire and therefore detached and disinterested in the things of the world attains 
Brahman. The next verse IV : 4.7 Says that when all the desires which were lodged 
in the mind of man are destroyed, then mortal man becomes immortal and attains 
Brahman here in thig World. Nachiketa’s disdain for all that the ordinary man 
longs for and was © him by Yama is another famous illustration of 
detachment. «Untijt morrow mortal man has these things and they weet away 
all this keenness ang glory of the Senses; nay, all life is even for a nile: | aie 
are the chariots and thine the dancing of these women and their singing’’. n 
again, ‘Man is not to he Satis 


fied by riches. and riches we shall have if we pia 
9 : . 
beheld thee and shall live as long as thou shall be lord of us. This boon and n 


Promised t 
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other is for my choosing.” (The boon was the knowledge as to whether anything 
survives the physical death of man). The Mundaka Upanishad says, ‘“‘They who 
dwell in many bonds of Ignorance, children thinking ‘we have achieved our aim of 
Paradise; for when the men of works are held by their affections, and arrive not 
at the Knowledge, then they have wasted by enjoying and they fall from their 
heavens’’. The same Upanishad observes, ‘‘He knows this supreme Brahman as 
the highest abiding place in which shines out, inset, the radiant world. The wise 
who are without desire and worship the Spirit pass beyond the sperm.’ We read 
in the same Upanishad that, ‘‘He who cherishes desire and his mind dwells with 
longings, he 1s by desire born again wherever they lead him, but the man who has 
won all his desires (or finished with desires and found the soul, for him even here 
in this world vanish away all desires.”’ : 


The Bhagavad-Gita, it is well-known, puts great emphasis on desirelessness 
and detachment. A few citations from this profound scripture will be sufficient 
to make our point. InII. 62-63 we read, “In him whose mind dwells in the 
objects of sense with absorbing interest, attachment to them is formed, from attach- 
ment comes desire, from desire anger. Anger leads to bewilderment, from _ bewil- 
derment comes the loss of memory, and by that the intelligence is destroyed, from 
destruction of intelligence he perishes.’’ Verse 70 of the same chapter says, ‘‘He 
attains peace into whom all desires enter as waters into the sea (an ocean of white 
being and Consciousness) which is ever being filled, yet ever motionless—-not he 
who (like troubled and muddy waters) is disturbed by every little inrush of 
desire.’’ Needless to say that freedom from it is essential to true happiness. In 
V. 21 the Scripture says, ‘‘When the soulis no longer attached to the touches of 
outward things, then one finds the happiness that exists in the Self, such a one 
enjoys an imperishable happiness, because his self isin yoga yukta, by yoga with 
the Brahman.’’ Therefore the Gita enjoins that the seeker must withdraw his 
intelligence from the objects of the senses and place it in the Self, inthe Brahman, 
because, as verse II. 58 observes, ‘“‘who draws away the senses from the objects 
of the senses as the tortoise draws in his limbs into the shell, his intelligence sits 
firmly in wisdom.’? We read in the verses II. 64-65, ‘‘it is by ranging over the 
objects of the senses, but with the senses subject to the Self, freed from liking and 
disliking, one gets ina larger and sweet clearness of soul and temperament in 
which passion and grief find no place; the intelligence of sucha man is rapidly 
established (in its proper seat)’. 


It is however not only Hinduism that puts great emphasis on the role of 
detachment in spiritual life, Buddhism and Jainism also both give value to this dis- 
cipline of control of the senses and desires leading on to detachment. Christianity 
also puts a great deal of emphasis on the absolute necessity of detachment. 
In Mark VIII. 36 Jesus asks, ‘‘What does profit a man to gain the whole world and 
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forfeit his life (or soul according to sonie translators) ” In fact in verse 35 - the 
same Gospel he himself answers the question by saying that WGSOGYEL wil pare 
his life shall lose it. And to save one’s life in this context means to cling ‘to one's 
ordinary human existence, and not to turn to God and live in union me Him. 
There is no doubt that the New Testament writers have a deprecating Shale to- 
wards desire which is seen to be the same as lust. Christ’s comment on the Seventh 
Commandment makes it quite clear. There Jesus says, ‘“‘I say unto you, that who- 
soever looks ata women with lust, he has committed adultery with her already 
in his heart”. St. Paul in I Thessalonian IV. 5 tells his audience that they should 
Know how to possess their vessel in sanctification and honour—not in the lust of 
concupiscence. (Verse V.5). The lesson is that the desires of the body ial to be con- 
trolled and that no rein should be given to passions. Peter defines a believer as one 
who has escaped the corruption in the world through desire (II Peter I. 4); James 
considers that the man who endures temptation is blessed, for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life which the Lord has promised to them that love him. 
He further says that no man Should say that he is tempted of God, for on cannot 
be tempted with evil, nor does He tempt any man; but that every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away by his own lust and enticed. He shows the connection bet- 
ween lust, sin and death in verse 15, ‘‘When lust has conceived, it bringeth forth sin; 
and sin when it is finished, bringeth forth death”? (See James I, verses 12 ff.). John 
has very strong Opinions on this question and categorically instructs seekers of the 
800d life not to have any love for the world. InIJohn II. 15, 16 we read, “Love 
not the world, niether the things that are in the world; if any man loves the world 
the love of the father is not in him; for all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the “yes, and the pride of life, is not of the father, but is of the wo- 
tld.” The last verse makes it quite clear that not only the desire for material things 


has to be given up but the ego also has to be renounced. Because pride in oneself 
separates a man from God, it has no place in spiritual life. 


In this article we shall study br 
Eckhart, the great Germa 


He Considers deta 
doing so. He sq 
and not at 
detachmen 
Testament 


iefly the ideas on detachment of Meister 
n theologian, philosopher and mystic of the 13th century. 
chment as the highest virtue and advances very good reasons for 
ys that true detachment belongs really to God, for he is truly pure 
tached to anything. Man must achieve the same kind of purity and 
Cif he aspires for union with God. Following on the writers of the New 
he observes that any attraction for the things of the world may have 


to be renouned altogether; for it takes him away from God and keeps him enslaved 
to the world. 


Eckhart gives several reasons for considering detachment the best and the 
highest virtue. He say 


S that he has come to this conclusion after searching the 
Scriptures. All virtues Pay some regard to creatures, but detachment is free from 
all creatures. He quot 


es Jesus’ exhortation to Martha, ‘“‘One thing is needful’? and 
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interpretes it to mean that he who wishes to be untroubled and pure must have one 
thing, namely, detachment. Eckhart recognises that love is praised by many 
teachers most highly. He refers to St. Paul in this connection. The famous 
Evangelist lauds charity or love in I Corinthians XIII. We may cite one or two 
verses. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a thinking cymbal; and though I have 
the gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries and all knowledge and have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, | am nothing; and 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing’? (1-4); and he concludes by 
observing, ‘“‘“And now abideth faith, hope, charity; but the greatest of these is 
charity’’. 

Inspite of this eloquent appraisal of love as the highest virtue, Eckhart who 
was a great admirer of Paul, nevertheless puts detachment above love. It is inte- 
resting and instructive to follow his reasons for doing so. First, the best thing, he 
says, about love is that it forces man to love God, but detachment forces God to 
love man. This sounds like a paradox. But Eckhart continues by saying that it is 
much nobler that man should force God to himself, than that man should force 
himself to God. The reason is that God can enjoin himself to man more closely 
and unite himself better with him than man can unite himself with God. Eckhart 
says that the proof that detachment forces God to man is a fact as everything 
likes to be in its own natural place. God’s natural place is unity and purity which 
come from detachment. And God must of necessity give himself to the detached 


heart. 

Eckhart’s second reason for elevating detachment over love is that love forces 
man to suffer all things for the sake of God. But detachment makes him receptive 
to nothing but God. He says that it is nobler to receive nothing but God than to 
suffer for his sake. For in suffering man pays some attention to creatures through 
which he has the suffering but detachment is free from all creatures. It is receptive 
to nothing but God. The argument is that whatever 1s received is received in some- 
Now, ‘‘detachment is so near nothingness that nothing is so 
‘nin detachment except God alone”. Eckhart goes on to 
e and delicate that the detached heart can very well con- 


thing or the other. 
delicate that it could rema 
assert that God is so simpl 
tain him in it. 

also places detachment above humility, though he 
lity more than many other virtues. His reason 
achment, but the converse is not true. It is 


The great German mystic 
grants that many masters praise humi 


is that humility can exist without det 
not possible for perfect detachment to subsist without perfect humility. Perfect 


humility, says Eckhart, tends towards its own destruction; but detachment is so 
close to nothingness that between perfect detachment and nothingness there can be 
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nothing. Thus perfect detachment cannot exist without humility. He concludes 
that ‘‘two virtues are better than one’. 


- 


_Eckhart advances a second reason for valuing detachment more than humility 
which again has to do with the relation of a seeker of union with God with crea- 
tures. Perfect humility to be so must bow down to all creatures. In this bending 
down man goes out of himself and into the creatures. On the other hand detach- 
ment does not move out of itself, it subsists in itself. Dwelling within oneself is 
much nobler than going out. He quotes Psalm X liv, 14, which means that the 
king’s daughter has all her glory in inwardness. Perfect detachment does not wish 
to be either below or above any creature. Allit wants to do is to stand in itself, 
which according to Eckhart, includes giving neither joy nor sorrow to anyone. Nor 
detachment wishes to have either equality or inequality with any creature since it 
desires nothing. All it wants to do is to exist. Eckhart explains this idea by saying 


that wishing to be this or that is wishing to be something. But detachment wishes 
to be nothing and therefore is not a burden to anything. 


f 


Eckhart reviews the respective merits of humility and detachment by explain- 
ing the reason why the Virgin Mary extolled her humility, but not her detachment. 
He begins by oberving that it may be said that the Virgin had all virtues in her 
including perfect detachment. But she said, ‘‘He has regarded the humility of his 
handmaiden”. (St, Luke 1. 48) And Eckhart puts the question as to why she did 
not say that He regarded her detachment and answers it in the following manner. 
In so far as it is Possible to speak of virtues in God, He must have both humility 
and detachment. It was because of his loving humility that He assumed human 
nature. His detachment was absolutely immovable when he did so even as it was 
When He created heaven and earth. The Virgin knew perfectly well that God 
expected her to remain equally immovable in her detachment, that is why He 
regarded her humility and not her detachment. And that is the reason for her pride 
not in her detachment but in her humility. Eckhart remarks that if Mary had said 
anything about her detachment, something like ‘He regarded my detachment’, it 
would have been destroyed instead of being complete and perfect, for that would 
have meant that she had gone out of herself. We have seen above that according 
to Eckhart there could not be any departure from detachment, for if there were 
even a small movement from it, it would not remain unblemished. He interprets the 
Prophet’s Saying in Psalm LXXXIV, 9 that he would be silent and would hear 


what the Lord God would say to him as meaning ‘‘If God wishes to speak to me, 
let Him enter, | will not go out’. 


Eckhart also puts all merc 
goes out of himself to the fault 
dwells in itself and 


y below detachment, because mercy means that man 
S of others, as distinguished from detachment which 
does not move out of itself. It is not troubled by anything be- 
cause ‘‘as long as anything can trouble a-man, it is not well with him’’. Eckhart con- 
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cludes his review of detachment in relation to mercy by saying thatshe does not find 
any virtue so completely without any defects and so applicable to God as detach- 
ment. We may recall here the intimate connection of samata, equality, and 
anasakti, non-attacment as delineated in the Bhagavad Gita. It is noteworthy that 
Eckhart observes that man must attain the state of mind in which he is not troub- 
led by anything. This is an echo of the Bhagaved Gita, XII. 15 where Krishna, the 
Divine Incarnate says, ‘‘He by whom the world is not afflicted or troubled, who is 
not afflicted or troubled by the world, who is freed from joy and fear and anxiety 


and resentment, he is dear to Me.”’ 


Eckhart approvingly quotes Avicenna, the great medieval Arabic philosopher, 
on detachment who in his Metaphysics IX. C7(107 ra. 21-59) says: ‘*The nobility 
of the soul that is detached is so great that whatever it looks upon is true, and 
whatever it asks for is granted, and whatever it orders must be obeyed.”” He 
repeats his remark that whenever the free spirit is to be found in true detachment, 
it forces God to its being. If the free spirit could exist in a formless state and with 
no accidents, then, says Eckhart it could receive God’s properties in itself. But 
God cannot confer those on anyone but Himself. It follows then that the most He 
can do for the free spirit is to give Himself to it. Nothing ephemeral can affect 
him who has perfect detachment and is absorbed in eternity. Indeed he does not 
feel anything that is physical, for ‘“‘he is dead to the world’’, and nothing worldly 
tastes good to him.”” Eckhart thus interprets St. Paul’s moving statement in Gala- 
tians II. 20: ‘‘I live and yet not I, Christ liveth in me.”’ 


At this point the mystic philosopher and theologian defines detachment as 
nothing other than this: ‘‘the spirit stands immovable in all assaults of joy and 
sorrow, honour, disgrace or shame’’,asa mountain of lead stands immovable 
against a small wind. Students of the Bhagavad Gita will recall the following 
verses in that great scripture: “He who, by whom the world is not afflicted or 
troubled, who also is not afflicted or toubled by the world, who is free from joy and 
fear and anxiety and resentment, he is dear to Me (the Divine); he who desires no- 
thing, is pure, skillful in actions, not pained or afflicted by any result or happén- 
ing, who has given up all initiative or action, he, my devotee, is dear to ‘Me; he 
who neither desires the pleasant and rejoices at its touch nor abhors the unpleasant 
and sorrows at its touch, who has abolished the distinction between the fortunate 
and the unfortunate happenings, he is dear to Me; equal to friend and enemy, equal: 
to honour and insult, pleasure and pain, praise and blame, grief and happiness, 
heat and cold, silent, content and well-satisfied with anything and everything, not 
attached to person or thing, place or home, firm in mind, that person is dear to’ 
Me’’. (XII. 15-19.) 


It is by complete detachment that man can bring about the greatest similarity 
with God. For God is God because He has this immovable detachment and from 
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it follows his purity, simplicity and immutability. Ifamancan attain similarity 
to God as far as a creature can do it, it can be done by detachment alone. From 
it he gets purity which leads on to simplicity and that in its turn to immutability. 


These bring about a certain similarity between God and man. Eckhart emphasises 


the role of grace in this process. All these things mentioned above man can attain 


only through grace, for that alone draws man away from transitory things and 
purifies him of all ephemeral values. 


Eckhart makes startling statements about perfect detachment. For example, 
to be full of God is to be empty of creatures and to be empty of creatures is to be 
full of God. In elaborating this statement he presents the concept of God which 
makes Him utterly transcendent. So perfectly immovable is God’s detachment, 
says Eckhart, that He dwelt in it even when He created all, as if He had not created 
at all. Such is the detachment that all] prayers and all good works do not affect 
Him at all. Even when the Son, the second person in the Trinity, chose to become 


man and suffer passion, God was not moved in his detachment as if He had never 
become man and suffered. 


Eckhart himself raises the question whether all prayers and good works are 
lost, especially because it is said that God wishes to be asked for everything. 
Eckhart’s answer is as follows. If we can imagine that God had a first glance, he 
would have to say that in his eternal first glance God considered all things, how 


they would take place, when and how to create creatures, when the Son was to 
become man and 


suffer and also the smallest prayer and good work. He also 
considered what Prayer to answer. Eckhart asserts that if man urgently calls upon 
God and prays Sincerely to him, He will not answer tomorrow. This may suggest 


that God may answer prayers. But that is not Eckhart’s contention. What he 
Says is that God has al 


ready answered prayers in his eternity even before the man 
offering prayer became man. In the same way God does not refuse prayers because 
he has already done so in his eternity. 

_ It may seem that according to Eckhart everything is predetermined. Indeed 
It 1s ie: for he asserts that everything has been decided beforehand. He reiterates 
God’s immovable detachment and says, ‘‘yet for this reason prayers and good 
works are not lost’, which seems to be a contradiction of what he has said before 
about them. He says those who do good will be rewarded and so with evil doers 
according to their Tespective deeds. Eckhart quotes the authority of St. Augustine 
when he says in the Book V of De Trinitate in the last chapter, that ‘‘God forbid 
that anyone Should say that God loved anyone in time, for with Him nothing has 
passed away 


and nothing is future, And He loved all the saints before the world 
was made as he foresaw’?, 


Eckhart goes onto say that when God manifests in 
time what He foresaw in eternity, then men think God aquires a new love. In fact 


when God is angry or does a kind action, it is not God who changes but his creat- 
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lites. Eckhart gives the 


analogy of the sun’s rays which remain unchangeable in 
themselves but hurt weak Cyes and benefit healthy ones. Here again he cites St. 
Augustine from Book XII of De Trinitate in chapter four, ‘‘God does not see in a 
temporal manner and no new sight arises in Him’’. 


Eckhart continues to explain the point appealing to the authority of Isidore. 
He quotes from the book ‘Of The Highest Good’: Many people ask, what God 
was doing before He created heaven and earth or when did the new will in God 
arise to make the creatures ? And I answer thus, no new intention ever arose in God, 
for although the creature did not exist in itself as it is now, it was from eternity in 
God and in His reason. Eckhart follows Isidore by pointing out that God did not 
create heaven and earth as men say that He did in a worldly and temporal fashion, 
‘for all creatures were spoken in the eternal Word’. He also draws support for 
his doctrine from God’s statement to Moses when the latter asked Him : “Lord, if 
Pharaoh says to me, who are you, how am I to answer him ?”? Then the Lord said : 
«Then say [am that Iam hath sent thee’. Eckhart comments on this by saying 
that He who is immutable in Himself has sent Moses. 


The question whether Christ as well as Mary had this immovable detachment 
is not evaded by Eckhart. Did not Christ say, “My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death” in Matthew, XXVI. 31, XIX. 25? And did not Mary grieve bitterly when 
she stood beneath the Cross, as recorded by John, XIX. 25? Can these accounts 
of their lamentations be reconciled with the idea of immovable detachment ? 
Eckhart answers this question by pointing out that there are two kinds of man in 
every man as many masters have held. The first is the outward man or sensitivity, 
that is to say, as Clark and Skinner give the gloss, ‘‘the sensitive faculty of the 
soul which man shares with the animals’. The outer man is served by the 
senses. Nevertheless, it functions by the powers of the soul. Then there is the 
inmost part of the man, what Eckhart calls the inward.man. A religious man who 
loves God does utilise the senses but not more than the five senses need as a matter 
of necessity. The inner man does not respond to the demands of the senses except 
as a leader and guide. Hecontrols them and determines that they do not operate 
in a bestial manner which some people do under the stress of the lusts of the 
flesh. Eckhart does not hesitate to describe them as animals rather than 
human beings. 


We have seen that the senses operate the power of the soul. Now whatever 
power is left over from what the soul gives to the senses, she gives to the inward 
man who is then deemed senseless and crazy. For his object is now an intellectual 
image or even something above reason and without animage. Itis in this condi- 
tion that the religious man can love God with all the powers of the soul. Says 
Eckhart, ‘‘Hence He said, ‘Love thy God with all thy heart’, Deuteronomy VI. 
5, Matthew XXIJJI.37, Luke X.27. There are people who scatter the powers of the 
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soul in the outward man and whose aim and intelligence are directed towards 
transient possessions. It is needless to say they know nothing about the inward 
man. In Christ and Mary also there were an outward man and an inward man. 
While the former may face trials and tribulations, the latter remains completely 
detached. Christ and ‘‘Our Lady”’ said many things about outward things but they 
were uttered by the outward man. That is how Christ had said, ‘‘My heart is 
sorrowful even unto death’. And however Mary may have lamented and said 
outward things, she in her inmost heart, says Eckhart, was always in immovable 


detachment. To make his point more clear, Eckhart gives the analogy of a door 


and the hinge on which it shuts. ‘“‘Now if I can compare’, says he, ‘‘the outer 


boards with the outward man, I can compare the hinge with the inward man. When 
the door opens or closes the outer boards move to and fro but the hinge remains 
immovable in one place and it is not Changed at all as aresult. So it is also here, 
if you know how to act tightly,’’ The last sentence Suggests that man must be 


detached and turned to God in devotion and love, if he would act rightly and echoe 
the doctrine of Karmayoga in the Bhagavad Gita. 


At this point in the sermon, Eck 


hart raises the question of the object of de- 
tachment and repeats the answer he g 


ave before, namely, that detachment has no 
object, it aims at nothing. This should not be understood to mean that detachment 
has no aim at all. For, as Eckhart puts it, “‘pure detachment aims at the highest 
good in which God can work entirely according to His will.” Though God is al- 
mighty, yet He cannot work in all hearts unconditionally. And the condition is 
readiness which God finds in some people or creates it. He cites the example of 
St. Paul to explain what he means by creating readiness. God found no readiness 
in him but Prepared him “by inpouring of grace.”? We are again given an analogy 
which illustrates the point. Pieces of dough made of oats, barley, rye and wheat 
put in an oven will turn out as different kinds of loaves, one fine, another rough, 
still another rougher. Yet the heat is the same in the oven and is not to be blamed 
for the different kinds of loaves. Similarly God does not work in all men but as 
He finds readiness and receptivity in them. In some hearts there may be ‘this’ or 


‘that’, that is, worldly ideas and desires and it is these that prevent men from being 
ready and receptive of Go 


d's grace which is the reason why God cannot work in them 
unhampered., 


. on should the heart Prepare itself for the highest flight 2? Eckhart’s answer 
iS that it should aim at 


Pure nothing, that is to say, seek nothing worldly but culti- 
vate complete absence of desires. It must become to use the Sanskrit term, 
niskama, desireless. [ny nothingness is the greatest receptivity. Here again Eckhart 
gives an analogy to bring out his point. If one wishes to write on a wax tablet, the 
words that are written may be fine but they are a great obstacle to the writer. The 
tablet must be erased perfectly clean, it must become a tabula rasa. Similarly, if 
IIO 
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God is to inscribe on a man’s heart up in the highest place, it must eliminate all that 
is in it and be detached from all ‘this’ and ‘that’. Only then God can work in it in 


its highest place according to His highest will. 


With regard to the relation of prayer and detachment, Eckhart says, there is 
none. For to pray is to ask for or want to be free of something. But a perfectly 
detached heart does not desire to have anything. ‘If it has any prayer, it is to 
achieve uniformity with God. Eckhart illustrates this idea by quoting St. Dionryius’s 
comment on the following statement of St. Paul: ‘‘There are many of you racing 
for the crown, but it will be given to only one’’ (I cointhiams 9.25). Eckhart explains 
the Apostle’s words thus, that ‘‘the powers of the soul are racing for the crown but 
it will be given only to the soul’s being’’. St. Dionysius’s interpretation is, ‘“The 
race is nothing but a turning away from created things and a uniting oneself with 
that which is uncreated.’’? Eckhart adds that on attaining that, the soul loses its 
name and attracts God to itself. It reduces itself to nothing, ‘‘as the sun’’, says 
Eckhart poetically, ‘‘draws the red dawn into itself so that it becomes nothing.” 
And detachment is the entry into God about which Eckhart cites St. Augustine’s 
words: ‘‘The soul has a secret entry into the divine nature when all things become 
nothing to it.” (This may not be Augustine’s statement) Eckhart says that the soul 
at this stage, ‘‘knows nothing of knowing, it loves nothing of loving and from light 
it becomes dark.’’ He applies to this the words of a teacher about whose identity 
Eckhart scholars are not sure; ‘“The poor in spirit are those who have abandoned 
all things for God, just as they were when we did not exist’. Only those who are 
perfectly detached can do this. Eckhart says that if he is asked what God seeks in 
all things, he will answer in the words of the Book Of Wisdom: ‘In all things I 
(i. e. God) seek rest’’. God would rather be in such a detached, restful heart than 
in any thing else. To be receptive to God’s inflowing, as we have seen before, is 
indispensable for the attainment of this restful heart. For it is by such receptive- 
ness that man can become uniform with God, and to the extent he becomes recep- 
tive, he also becomes susceptible to the inflowing of God into him. Eckhart men- 
tions the need of submission to God in this connection. He has to be fully free of 
created things, to be completely surrendered to God. This is how Eckhart interprets 
St. Paul’s injunction in Roman XIII. 14, “Put on Jesus Christ’; this means that 
without uniformity with Christ it cannot be done. He explains further by saying 
that when Christ became Man, He did not become a man ora human person, but 
assumed human nature and when man “goes out of all things, that is to say, be- 
comes perfectly detached from all creatures, he can put on Christ and be uniform 


with what Christ accepted and put on”. 


We would like to make a comment on two very significant statements of 
Eckhart. He says that when the soul attains union with God, it loses its name. 
This reminds us of the famous passage in the Mundaka Upanishad III. 2, “As 
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rivers in their flowing reach their home in the ocean and cast off their names and 
forms, even so one who knows is delivered from name and form and reaches the 
Supreme beyond the Most High; even the Divine Person.” (Sri Aurobindo’s trans- 
lation). When Eckhart says that the soul loses its name, we take it to mean that it 
loses its distinctive personality, that which in Indian spiritual psychology is meant 
by the separative ego-sense, ahamtara and all its consequences. That this inter- 
pretation is correct is borne out by Eckhart’s statement, that, when God became man 
He did not become a human but put on human nature. As he says that, ‘‘from 
the first intention the Word (the Second Person in the Trinity) assumed human 
nature, that is, the nature in Christ for the sake of the whole human race. By 
assuming that nature in him and through him He bestowed the Grace of sonship 
and adoption on all men.”’ Thus human nature is really Christ-nature and not the 
nature of unregenerate man. The Word’s or the Son’s first intention in becoming 
man was directed at each individual believer and the whole of sinful mankind and 
not at the individua] man, who was Christ. It has been said above thatChrist did not 
become a human Person but took up human nature. In doing this the word provi- 
ded the reason for our obligation to love all persons equally. We must love human 
nature in them and not what is distinct, that is human personality. This is really 
Saying in Christian terms what Vedanta maintains, namely, when man realises his 
unity with the Self, Atman, he ceases to be a distinct human personality but be- 
comes one with all men, indeed with all creation and the Self. God is the unifying 
bond. The question still remains as to whether any kind of individuality persists 
atter the separative and distinct human personality is shed off as a snake shuffles off 
its skin. Is there an individual self similar in essence and nature as the Self but 
not distinguished from other human beings by human traits but by spiritual iden- 
tity which does not abrogate the Supreme identity of the common Self of all? 
What would that be in Christian theology and anthropology ? —even in the mys- 
tical system of Eckhart who Says that there is something uncreated in the ground of 
the soul. Is the ground God Himself or individual spiritual entity similar in nature 
and “ssence to God but not the Same as a being? Does God become by His own 
inherent Force an individual] self? Itis not possible to discuss this subject here. 
sir Pa tami may find most illuminating ideas rer a careful perusal of 
thers tive aa a. on this question. Briefly stated, his SOGLEInG ‘ tat God 
Goel aa a Sistem ee universal and individual. The individual is not 
but that God cig : Puilosophy, oe aseparate entity as in baat ot Ramanuja; 
“inity with. ane neem an individual self which knows both its identity and 
ion from the Divine. 

. The happiest man js he who has attained the greatest detachment. To accept 
physical consolations is to open oneself to spiritual damage, for as Galatians V. 17, 
which Eckhart approvingly quotes, says, ‘“‘because the flesh longs in opposition to 
the spirit and the spirit to the flesh.”” To have inordinate love for the things of the 
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flesh will result in everlasting death; whoever on the contrary has well-ordered love 
of the spirit will have everlasting life (Galatians, VI. 8). Therefore the Christian 
should shun what is created. The sooner he does so, the sooner will the Creator 
come to him. He should not have joy of the image of Christ’s body because that 
will be an obstacle to his receiving the Holy Spirit. Detachment purifies the soul 
and the conscience is cleansed by it, the heart enkindled and the spirit awakened, 
also our longings are stimulated by it. Detachment gives the knowledge as to where 
God is, separates us from creatures and unites us with God. 


At the end of the sermon Eckhart extolls suffering as the quickest way of 
achieving perfection. He who endures with Christ’s great suffering enjoys the eternal 
sweetness. It is true that suffering disfigures the body, but it is also true that it 
adorns the soul in the sight of God. Eckhart said before, that detachment is a 
higher virtue than humility. But this does not mean that humility should not be 
cultivated. On the contrary, he says, ‘“‘The firmest foundation on which this per- 
fection can stand is humility, for whichever mortal crawls here in the deepest abase- 
ment, his spirit will fly up into the highest realms of the divinity, for love brings 
sorrow and sorrow brings love. And therefore, whoever longs to attain to perfect 
detachment, let him struggle for perfect humility, so he will come close to the 
divinity.” 





Author’s Note : 

I have consulted with profit the following books in preparing this essay; Meis- 
ter Eckhart by James M. Clark, Meister Eckhart, Selected Treatises and Sermons 
translated by James M. Clark and John VY. Skinner, Meister Eckhart the Essential 
Sermons, Commentaries, Treatises and Defense by Edmund Colledge. Q. S. A. and 
Bernard McGinn, Christian Ethics by Waldo Beach and H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Maitre Eckhart by Fernand Brunner, Alain De Libra, Edouard Wéber and Emilie 
Zum Brunn, and Maitre Eckhart Metaphysique Du Verbe Et Théologie Négative 
by Emilie Zum Brunn and Alain De Libera. 
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SPIRITUAL STRENGTH OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


H. K. MAHTAB 


History is replete with stories of the rise of civilizations and their fall after 
their glorious existence for centuries for various reasons in course of the last 
thousands of years. But India is an exception as the Hindu civilization has been 
existing from the immemorial and it remains with pristine glory after adapting 
itself according as the time and circumstances change. Historians have tried to 
ascertain the reason for this exception. The consensus of opinion of history is 
that it is spiritualism Which has sustained the Indian civilization even though it 
has passed through many adverse vicissitud2s in course of thousands of years. It 
has so happened that whenever spiritualism has decayed and India has gone down, 


Powerful personalities have appeared on the scene and have revived the spirit 
again to rouse it. 


Within the recent history 
century in order to rouse the nat 
Zation since Mahmud of Ghazni 
It was Swami Vivekananda wh 


India produced some spiritual giants in the 19th 
ion from the deep stupor engulfing Hindu civili- 
invaded India and destroyed the Somnath temple. 
O gave a clarion call to the people to rise from 

the deep Tamas into which they had fallen. He said “India is now deep in Tamas. 
She must rise to Rajas. Pretension of Satwa is nothing but Tamas as both of 
them are dangerously alike”. 
Reforms in various spheres were undertaken. The Brahmos, the Arya 
Samajists and some Other Organizations did what they could to modernize the 
society. The special] features of Hindu civilization is that it has never refused 
any reform, but it has absorbed all the reforms beginning from the Buddha and 
Mahavira to Raja Ram Mohan Rai and Swami Dayananda. According to 
Scholars as many as four civilizations have passed over India and each one has 
ir shapes till today. Capacity to absorb is due to 
the Hindu civilization. This fact will be borne in 
reigns of administration and begin to plan for the 
It would bea folly to compare India with any 
ist countries because all of them are new in the 


advancement of the country. 
European country or Commun 
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field and making experiments for their advancement. The present civilization of 
U.S.A. is only about 300 years old. Similarly. the present civilization of Russia 
is about 100 years old. Although the English appear to be an old nation but 
it has grown on the virtual destruction of the old one. The same is the case with 
regard to France and Germany. China, even though itis trying hard to destroy 
its ancient civilization and bring about a new one, has not yet succeeded. On the 
contrary it is now trying to preserve the old, while adopting the new. 


While planning for education, the first criterion should be spiritual under- 
standing of Indian civilization. Today in many universities there are scholars of 
high repute, all of whom are trying to maintain the traditional spiritualism 
in education wherever they are working. In this connection we should remember 
Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj of Banaras whose centenary is going to be observed in 
September. He was not only a great Sanskrit scholar, but also he was a- Yogi 
and a Tantrik of the highest order. He modernised the system of Yoga and Tantra 
and introduced them in the Sampurnananda Sanskrit University of Banaras. He 
was proficient in all the spheres of ancient knowledge of India. On the occasion 
of his centenary we should all be reminded that Indian civilization is capable to 
deal with the world situation provided it sticks to its own, instead of having fallen 
a prey to inferiority complex and imitate others. 
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CONCEPT OF DHARMA AND ADHARMA IN MAHABHARATA 


A. N. BHATTACHARYA 


It is difficult to choose suitable English words for the terms dharma and 
adharma as used in the Mahabharata. Dharma conveys different meanings, viz. 
religion, faith, virtue. religious merit, morality, righteousness, duty, law, justice 
etc. And adharma conveys contrary meanings of them. The entire Mahabharata 
proclaims the quality of dharma and adharma—but not in one place singly but in 
many places. The poet was motivated to compose this great Epic to show the 
triumph and glory of dharma. The motive behind the war of Kurukshetra was to 
re-establish a dharma kingdom by annihilation of all adharmas. Soit would be 
natural on the part of the poet to teach the then people the superiority of dharma 
over adharma. Whenever he found opportunity he used to proclaim the glory of 
dharma and the good actions coming out of it. Such proclamations came out from 
the mouths of so many characters envisaged in the Epic. We hear them from 
Yudhisthira, Dhritarastra, Kunti, Draupadi, Narada, Vidura, Bhisma, Krishna 
and many others. The interlinked episodes and allusions or anecdotes brought in 
also reveal the same tone. The character of dharma has been viewed from different 
angles of vision. Somewhere it sings for religions. Somewhereit sings for religi- 
ous attitudes. Somewhere it sings for morality and soon. But the poet every- 
where endeavours to maintain the same tone. That is the virtuous nature of the 


things and the actions, after condemning all which would be summed up as 
bad and immoral. 


It is difficult to define the character of dharma and adharma in a few words. 
Further we have found their Changing colour under different circumstances. So 
their characters seem to be relative. One glaring example may be cited in support 
of this view. To Speak lie is adharma as it is against the moral code of life. This 
is universally accepted principle. But we find its exception in the Epic. Krishna 
persuaded Yudhistira to speak lie for the defeat and killing of Drona, the most 
formidable opponent of the Pandavas. Krishna argued that in such circumstances 
to speak lie is not asin. To protect oneself from evils one may speak lie—and in 
that case untruth is superior to truth. Further, to speak lie to the women in the 
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case of marriage and protection of cows and brahmanas is not a crime.’ This 
shows the relative character of dharma. To save the religion of the king and for 
‘yuddha dharma’ there might be deviations of the general principle of dharma. Non- 
violence is a great dharma, but it is the duty of the king to award capital punishment 
to a great wrong doer. Ifa king fails to do that duty he would bea sinner. But 
for this purpose he has to violate the dharma of non-violence. For conducting a 
a war, tricks and foul plays are essential factors—this is war strategy. In that case 
violation of dharma is nota crime. Andsoon. Although it is strange in the eye 
of Kant’s philosophy, but we find logic in such violations. Bhisma was defeated by 
unfair means. By taking advantage of his weak point Arjuna was able to defeat 
Bhisma by placing Shikhandi before him.? Such conduct of the Pandavas is not in 
conformity with the law of dharma. But it has been accepted as dharma in 


the Epic. 


There are so many such instances in the Mahabharata wherein adharma has 
been treated as dharma under changed circumstances. Karna was born to Kunti 
in her virgin state. Such action is a death blow to the virtue of chastity and mora- 
lity. But we find a glorious position of Kunti inthe Epic. The conduct of the 
great Parasara for forcible ravishment of Satyabati® was against all morality. But 
such action was not considered as adharma and was accepted by the then society 


and no blame was put on them. . 


All these incidents prove the relativity of dharma. Dharma does not move 
on a definite path. It changes its colour according to the position or the mode of 
the incidents. And such changes of colour in the outlook of the Epic are not unvir- 
tuous. It is stated already that dharma denotes different virtues of human life. So 
to save one such virtue the sacrifice of another virtue is not asin, If we remember 
this underlying spirit of the epical attitude we would not be puzzled in exploring 


the clues for such deviations. 


All these facts signify that dharma is very delicate in its character and its 
movement is not quite easily understandable. If we cannot follow its applications 
in different types of cases and realise the motives behind them we may commit 
mistakes in our judgements. The puzzling treatment of dharma is still a riddle to 
us. We cannot properly define dharma as applied in the Epic. In dice-playing we 
find the ravishment of dharma. All men of genius present at that moment did not 
utter a word of protest against the most pathetic humiliation of Draupadi. Even 
Bhisma who delivered lectures on the spirit of dharma while lying on the bed of 
arrows did not raise a single word of protest against such an immoral act. All were 


1. Mahabharata, Drona Parvan, Chap. 191. 
2. Mahabharata, Visma Parvan, Chap. 120. 
3. Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, Chap. 63. 
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mute and deaf. It is surprising that only a young son of Dhritarastra, Vikarna by 


name, raised some objections but his protest was brought down to a halt by respec- 
ted wise men. The question raised by them was only relating to legality and not 
of dharma. Humanity was uprooted there. Human religion was at a stake. But 
Strange enough that mone was adversely affected for their most sinful act. 


This gives rise to our doubts for the treatment of dharma in the epical 
outlook. 


Arjuna promised to observe brahmacharya in his exile for twelve years.* But 
it isa funny thing that he broke his vow by marrying Ulupi and Chitrangada. 
Where has dharma gone? But the poet puts his justification by saying from the 
mouth of Arjuna that his promise was in relation to Draupadi only. This is nothing 
but a camouflage against the doctrine of dharma. 

The story of EkalavyaS js a pitiful one. 
wanted to be a disciple of Drona for | 


refused by Drona he himself practised 
guru. 


He was the son ofa fowler. He 
earning the skill of bow and arrow. Being 
learning, having in his mind Drona as his 
In time he became a great bow-man. He was so expert in archery that 
none but Arjuna was equal to him. But see the freak of fate—he had to surrender 
his thumb to Drona as guru-dakshina. Drona promised Arjuna that he would 


make him the greatest warrior. But Drona viewed that Ekalavya was his rival. To 
keep his own dharma, Drona co 


mmitted a great offence which is against all canons 
of humanity. He asked for the thumb of Ekalavya as presentation to his precep- 
tor. He fully knew that Without t 


he thumb Ekalavya could not shoot his arrow. 
Thus we see that to Save one dhar 


ma, that is the dharma of promise, Drona mur- 
dered another dharma, that is the dharma of hum anity and justice. 


All these facts expose the action of dharma and its movement and its relati- 


vity under changed state of things. It is difficult to reconcile their attitude with 
Proper justifications. 


A question may arise as to why the great poet depicted those 
incidents—whether deliberately or unknowingly. He was a great scholar in the 
Vedas and other Scriptures. He was aman of intellect. He had un-common §far- 
Sight and Capacity for making judgements. So we can presume that such incidents 
happened With his knowledg 


¢. Then we have to explore the motives of the poet 
and to justify such motives. 


The poet has discovered another phase of dharma. It is ‘swadharma’ that is 
one’s own religion. We 


hear it from the mouth of Krishna. If we analyse this new 
character of dharma we may find some justification of the cases under reference. 
Now let us consider in the light of Geeta what ‘svadharma’ really means. The work 
to be done in conformity with one’s own nature is svadharma ina_ broader sense. 
inn 
4. Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, Chap. 213. 
5. Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, Chap. 132. 
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To subdue one’s own nature or to work against one’s own will bring evil effects. In 
obeying this dictum of svadharma man can attain his desired fruits. It is better to 
stick to his own dharma and to embrace deathifso needed than to follow 
paradharma, which is dangerous in as much as it is harmful and evil. It is a fact 
that svadharma is not free from all faults, but if it is properly done it is better than 
paradharma. If we apply this view we may find out the solution in th above cases 
and justify the action of the poet. But the question is whether this can be accep- 
ted as universally true. I doubt it cannot be such, in as much as it is against the 
philanthropic view of life. It is true that in some respects to obey the law of 
syadharma is beneficial for one’s own interest, but, one can smell in it the sense of 
selfishness. The modern ethical outlook of the society is utilitarianism, that is, 
the ultimate aim and criterion of all human actions must be ‘the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number’. The actions of the persons concerned under reference 
may not be unvirtuous as they obeyed the law of sv adharma. And as such they are 
not at fault for their conduct. This may be the justification of the poet for all 
these cases as we find in the Mahabharata. 


Yudhisthira explained his conduct as regards to the maintenance of dharma 
very nicely.© In his views he was not a merchant in the business of dharma. He 
used to do his work in relation to virtuous action without looking for the gain, if 
any. To work, keeping in view for the heaven, is nothing but a bargain in dharma. 
He further stated that he would consider dharma as dearest in his life and divinity 
too. To him kingdom, wealth, son, fame are nothing. Dharma is the be-all and 
end-all of his life. 


The greatness of dharma has been clearly explained by the poet in the episode 
of Dharma incarnate in the disguise of yaksha. By the glory of dharma, Yudhis- 
thira was able to get back the lives of his dead brothers.’ 


In Vana parvan, Yudhisithira explained to his brothers the mystery of life.® 
It is dharma which is the eternal bliss of life. Performance of dharma never goes 
in vain. It is through which man can attain the blessing of God. Therefore to 
maintain the laws of dharma is the divine duty of man. 


Another character of dharma we find in the Mahabharata. It is ‘niskama 
karma’, that is to work without looking for the fruits of action. Such work is the 
part of dharma. And the contrary of itis adharma. The Kantian philosophy is 
the echo of this doctrine—it is duty for duty’s sake. One’s own duty is to be per- 
formed under any circumstance, whatever results may come out of it. Krishna 
tried to instil that spirit in the mind of Arjuna who was reluctant to fight with his 





6. Mahabharata, Bana Parvan, Chap. 31. 
7. Mahabharata, Bana Parvan, Chap. 311. 
8 Mahabharata, Bana Parvan, Chap. 27-32. 
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own kinsmen in the war of Kurukshetra. indeed this js the greatest dharma - yes 
It serves two purposes—one, the performance of one’s own duty which is the divin 


-f 
ordination to mankind and secondly, to place faith on God for the rewards, i 
any. 


Thus we find in the Mahabharata the intermixture of thoughts relating . 
dharma. We find herein the obedience to dharma by observance of divine pees 
The episode of Visvamitra and Vasistha is a glaring example of it. Vasistha at the 
expense of his untold sufferings Obeyed the law of forgiveness. Then we find so 
many incidents which were duly performed for the sake of swadharma although 
these were not in conformity with the general law of virtue. And still they are 
called as dharma in a limited sense. Lastly, niskama karma has also the spirit of 
dharma. All these have religious colouring in the Epic, which aim at the attain- 
ment in life of true religion. They thus became the religious attitudes. To the 
Brahmanas, obedience to brahmanism would be the only end. To the Kshatriyas 
to obey the law of their OWn religion is the best dharma. And so on. 


From this we may conclude that epical thinkings do not travel on a definite 
path to acquire the highest religious mission of life. It is not only limited ue the 
observance of righteousness, [t also includes the performance of duty in various 
aspects of life viz. political, ethical, social etc. Mahabharata is indeed a scripture, 
but not in the sense of Vedas and Upanisads. But it is the mirror of all things of 
the then politita] and socialistic attitudes. So the problem of dharma and adharma 
would naturally be complex and complicated. 


Moral Philosophy of dharma and adharma 


The problem of dharma and adharma as we seein the Mahabharata is very 
complex and critica] one. It would be a hard task to solve the matter and to make 
Proper reconciliation with regard to its universal acceptance and adjustment with 
modern outlook. Dharma is not a single attitude of men. It includes severa] 
“Spects of good spirit in human life. Whatever is considered good and beneficial 
he term dharma. Thus it is a virtue and it is free from 
Usness, truth, morality, performance of duty, observance 
to maintain Universal canons of law, justice and equity all are 
ts of this virtue. It must have philanthropic and humanitarian 
ll it must have utilitarian aims. The scope, sphere and applica- 
vast and Unlimited. The aim of dharma is to maintain goodness 
iduals and fellow men. It has both ethical and religious aspects. 
In its ethical aspect it is humanism, that is to bring summum bonum in the life of 
all. In soul, for attaining ‘mancipation—the final goal of life to enjoy the eternal 
bliss of heaven. Whereas es all irreligious, unsocial and unethical 


in human life come under t 
all evils ang Vices, 
of religious duties, 
the component par 
outlook. Above a 
tion of dharma is 
in the life of indiy 


Righteo 


adharma denot 
9, Mahabharata, Adi Parvan, Chap. 175. 
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activities. It is just contrary to dharma. Its effects are unvirtuous and moral 
degradation. 


Let us examine how far the mission of dharma has been fulfilled in the Maha- 
bharata. The two great Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were composed 
in the brahmanical age of India. Indeed their utility may be categorised as Hindu 
scriptures. They are most widely read by the Hindus till today and they are the 
torch-bearers of religious attitudes. But this is not all. We find in them the picture 
of the then society. Apart from religious attitudes they tried to tackle other aspects 
of men and social orders. We find in them the attitudes of politics, economics, 
sociology, and behaviourism. So before we come to conclusion we have to consi- 
der all these aspects to find the moral effects of the Epics on human life. | 


The Mahabharata is more voluminous than the Ramayana. It is bulky consis- 
ting of so many stories and facts. So our consideration will be more complicated 
for keeping the harmony between these innumerable linked up episodes found as 
corollaries. The treatment of dharma and adharma is problematic in the Maha- 
bharata. It does not pass through a straight way but its path is circuitous. There 
are four objects of human pursuits—Artha, kama, dharma and Moksha, that is, 
riches, desire, virtue and emancipation. To attain virtue we have to follow certain 
paths and cultivate certain human qualities. We have to control our senses in order 
to overcome the evil spirit of life such as sexual desire, anger, avarice, attachment 
and malice. To overcome these evils we must find out ways of self-control. Then 
again to attain virtue we have to cultivate the spirit of good conduct, truthful- 
ness, forgiveness and love for fellow men. So it iscommonly said that to attain 
dharma is a hard task. The great poet has considered them in detail with so many 
illustrations—but in a most scattered way. We have, therefore, to pick up them as 


far as possible for our examination in order to find out the truth lying in them. 


The Mahabharata is the substratum for propagation of these virtues. The 
poet instructed his son Sukadeva in them. And this has also been proclaimed in 
many other places in the Epic. Dharma is the back bone of all men. If there be 
no dharma in men, the men are reduced only to a human machinery of the body 
without any intellectual development. So the Mahabharata is the memorial 
of mankind relating to the attainment of dharma. Desire is a component part of 
dharma. Its application is found in every sphere of life. Even incase of waging 
a war its importance is valuable. We find in the Epic that Arjuna was not afraid 
on the eve of the war but actually Yudhisthira was afraid. Arjuna consoles him that 
there would be no fear as they were waging the war in the conformity with the law 
of dharma. In Shanti parvan Yudhisthira advocated the essence of moksha dharma 
to his brothers.1° Those who are attached to earthly love and affection can never 


a 


10. Mahabharata, Santi Parvan, Chap. 27. 
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attain emancipation. It is necessary to remain indifferent to all such things. One 
should follow the will of God and do his work which has been ordained for him. 
Vyasadeva instructed his son Sukadeva in Savitri that it would not be desirable to 
exchange dharma for happiness and miseries which are transitory phases of life. 


From the above facts it is clear that dharma is the guide-line for the deter- 
mination of all we want in life—it is virtue, it is richness, it is 


love and it is final 
beautitude. All these are mingled together in dharma. 


One more fact I may repeat that in the Epic, dharma has been treated rela- 
tively in different circumstances. So one truth and one tone of morality cannot be 
envisaged. We have to analyse these instances as regard to their character in order 
to ascertain the truth lying in them and to see whether such relativity is against the 
general principle of dharma. 

Non-violence is a 
Agastya clearly indicat is not a virtuous act. 


But the Pandavas who were pious in nature engaged themselves in killing innumer- 
able soldiers in the war of Kurukshetra. What would be the reasons behind it ? 
Why they violated the ahimsa dharma? The motive behind the fact was good. 
The war of Kurukshetra was a crusade. To establish dharma by rooting out all 
adharmas was its inner essence. So there was no violation of the spirit of non- 


violence—better achievements for the worst. Thus the relativity of dharma is fully 
justified, 


great virtue—this has been proclaimed in the Epic. Rishi 
ed that sacrifices of animal in rituals 


In Hindu Scriptures to res 
of dharma, We find Parasura 
father. Indeed. it is a great ad 
of respect to father. 
as much as his mothe 
And the condition of 
act. Here we find t 
dharma that is to ob 
the dharma of non- 
that at those days 


pect the parents and to obey their orders is a part 
ma beheading his mother at the command of his 
harma. But this shows the strong and blind feeling 
The fact that Parasurama had no ill-feeling for his mother in 
"was restored to life by the boon given to him by his father. 
the boon was that his mother would not remember his cruel 
he relative action of dharma. Parasurama maintained one 
ey the orders of his father and denied another dharma that is 
violence. To him the first one was preferable on the ground 


the father had equal status like those of gods in heaven. 


Pre-nuptial chastity is a condition in marriage code in grihyasutras and 


dharmasutras. [It is a great dharma. In taking the vow to kill Jayadratha by the 
next sun-set Arjuna inter alia Stated—he might face the same fate of marrying a 
non-virgin if he could not kill Jayadratha within the specified time limit. This 
clearly indicates the attitude towards virginity of the women in pre-nuptial stage. 
But we find its Violation in the case of Satyavati and Kunti. In the strictest 


sense there were Violation of dharma. Here we find the relative character of 
dharma. 
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Fidelity in wedlock is a great dharma for the women. But we find its violation 


in many places in the Mahabharata. One glaring example may be cited. Oghabati 
was ordered by her husband to entertain guests at any cost for maintaining. the 


dharma of hospitality. Oghabati had to allow the guest to co-habit her. . Such 
-action was not considered as adharma by the poet. We. are--puzzled to. see the 


relative character of dharma and adharma. 


Again from all aspects and perspectives, ‘niyoga pratha’.is adharma, as it is. 


against the law of chastity and fidelity in wedlock. But we find so many instances 
of the application of this system in the Epic. And they were not considered as 
adharma. This also shows the relative character of dharma and adharma. — 


But there are so many instances in the Mahabharata wherein we find the full 


exposition of dharma. In them we find no relativity, on the other hand the 
principle of dharma has been followed very rigidly. | 


In the episode of Vasgistha and Visvamitra we find the true spirit of. dharma. 
Vasgistha was a Brahmana. Toa Brahmana forgiveness is the best virtue. Under 
the most pitiful state, he controlled his anger and malice and forgave Visvamitra 
for his misdeed and immoral action. The action of Vasistha followed the path of 


dharma. 


In the episode of Pandavas and Duruvasa we observe that the dharma. of 
hospitality has been maintained in the highest degree.t1 The Pandavas, against all 
fearful consequences, agreed to entertain Durbasa and his innumerable disciples, 
It was an impossible task for the Pandavas to feed them at such odd hours. And 
they were fully aware of the great curse of the rishi for refusal of hospitality. They 
were prepared to maintain the dharma of hospitality at all costs, inspite of nee 
own harm. Here we find that dharma travelled along a right path. 


In the episode of Urvasi and Arjuna!? we again find the observance of the 
moral laws—a great dharma in man’s life. When Arjuna was passing his days in 
heaven with Indra, Urvasi, the most lustful apsara, offered herself to be the wife of. 
Arjuna. But Arjuna most respectfully and humbly refused her offer: - Arjuna told: 
her that she was like her mother as Pururva lineage came from her forefathers. 
Arjuna might have got the beautiful lady, but in that case it would be a crime on: 
his part for disobedience of dharma. : | 


In the episode of Uttara we find another example to the obedience of the ine 
of morality and good conduct. The king Virata was eager to offer her. daughter 
Uttara in marriage with Arjuna in recognition oftheir help in the fight with the 

Kauravas. Arjuna refused his offer.13 The motive behind the refusal was that in 


11. Mahabharata, Bana Parvan, Chap. 261. 
12. Mahabharata, Bana Parvan, Chap. 46. 
13. Mahabharta, Virat Parvan, Chap. 72. 
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that case people misunderstand him. Brihannala (disguised name of Arjuna) was 
the tutor of Uttara during their living incognito in the last year of exile. One might 
think of illicit connection with her. Arjuna, however, agreed to take her as the 


wife of his son. This shows the maintenance of dharma—a dharma of good conduct 
and obedience to the law of morality. 


These are a few instances among so many wherein we see observance of dharma 
without any compromise. 


We have thus tried to analyse the religious attitude of the Mahabharata as 
regards to dharma. Now the question arises how to make a guide-line for its 
observance. It is not possible to frame any guideline—each case should be judged 
on its own merit. Each incident has its own merit and in its performance considera- 
tion should be made in conformity with that merit. Then and then only the 
question of overturning and discarding the principles of dharma will come in. 


We may conclude that the essence of dharma is universal and eternal. It is 
the combination of some human factors which are virtuous and moral in nature. 
Further, such qualities of dharma should be philanthropic, ethical and in conformity 
with the moral laws of life. Its function and effect is only limited to one’s own 
interest but must be utilitarian. Its action may be relative in particular cases but 
it must fulfil the above conditions. Then it would be the real observance of dharma. 
If we try to analyse the varied instances of the Mahabharata in the above light we 
may have the solution for the diversity. Truth and morality is the fundamental 
basis of dharma. If there be truth, if there be good motive and if action be under- 
taken in conformity with the laws of morality then there would be no deformation 
of dharma. Relativity is not the question, the question is of morality. If the relative 
character of dharma appears to be moral then the application cannot be said to be 
against the Principle of dharma. The epical attitude ot dharma is to be found in 
conforminty with the above view. So there is no absurdity in and denouncement 
of the true spirit of dharma. Only there are changes in colour. The poet with 
great dexterity put forth logic, argument and reasons for all such diverse accounts. 
But to establish this truth we must have free minds without any bigotism. The 
why may be different in Comparison with the trend of thinking of modern time. 
fata forget that epical age and modern age is not be same. Under 

atnces there has evolved a new vision of thinking. But truth is 
truth and it will remain as truth for all times to come. Non-violence is one of the 
VOI POnsib Parts of dharma. This is true for all ages. But there was violence 
in times of war—men were used to be killed like cats and dogs as we find in 
the war of Kurukshetra. Similar is the situation in the present age. In times of 
war, one atom bomb may kill millions of men ina minute without rhyme and 
reason. Then where is the difference between the epical age and the present age ? 
So the function of dharma is not static but dynamic in nature. Then the only 
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question remains to be considered is the effects that conie from the relative 
character. Ifthe motive behind the relative action is found to be good then the 
action may be treated as virtuous and moral in nature. 


The poet takes resort to the sub-naming of dharma viz., swadharma, niskama 
dharma, rajadharma, yoddha dharma and so on only to reconcile diverse actions of 
dharma due to its relative nature. But dharma is practically one—it is ‘manava 
dharma’. It is above all. So it is necessary to see whether there is any violation 
of this supreme dharma in its relative application. It is interesting to note that 
the poet did not overturn this supreme dharma in his Epic. The deviations 
made in some cases are only apparent in nature and not fundamental ones. For 
each deviation the poet has endeavoured to put forward proper justifications. He 
had no ill-motive to deform dharma—but his intention was to fit it properly in 
different circumstances. His motive is always found good and virtuous. One 
single tone of thought is found everywhere that is the tone of solemnity and divinity 
of dharma. This is unity in diversity. He tried to maintain the inner significance 
of dharma. He proclaims the glory or dharma and shows apathy to all adharmas. 
He emphasises the cultivation of dharma in all the stages of life for ethical, 
moral, and spiritual developments. But the Epic is vast and its problems are 
numerous; so the poet found it difficult to apply the spirit of dharma in the same 
way everywhere. He tactfully managed it by giving outward colouring on 
dharma. These colourings are for temporary phases and we are befooled to see 
them as permanent nature of dharma. Dharma is dharma—it is fundamental in 
character of virtouusness and morality. It may be dynamic, but its quality would 
always remain the same. The law of relativity in the conception of dharma and 
adharma as we find in the Epic is not the fundamental change in the spirit of 
dharma. This relativity only proves that dharma is not static in nature but it 
moves on andon in conformity to the law of relativity. The poet has clearly 
explained this fact both directly and indirectly in the linking episodes. So we 
should not under-estimate the good motive of the poet by only considering the 
external aspects of the incidents so variedly described. One thing is clear that the 
poet did never allow himself to proclaim the immorality of dharma. What we see 
immoral in them is not really immoral in as much as it brought good to all in the 
long run. His motives for doing good were found to be present in all his thinkings. 


This is the truth and philosophy of dharma as we find in the Mahabharata. 
As the motives conveyed the spirit of morality the actions so followed can also be 


treated as moral ones. 
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MYSTICISM IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


SIBAJIBAN BHATTACHARYA 


tical in 
Although it is usual to distinguish Indian ee ee a aaneee 
its outlook, if not in its method, from Western philosop Y> bycep i Gccactotally 
ned itself in its long history with the problems of Ear ee 
and briefly, still mysticism or mystical philosophy in India discuss the mystic 
type of life-style, practice or theory. In this Pepe. ons 
clement in the Rgveda, Advaita Vedanta and Kashmir Saivism. 


1. Mysticism in the Rgveda. 


_ It is often claimed that the Rgveda represents nature — pce 
and a rather crude imagery of gods and goddessess. ae i. caidas aegis 
unjustified, for all through the Rgveda, there is a sense of a fpr rae 
‘presence, immanent in man, and nature, unifying the universe " iecneecnt as 
AS an example, we shal] give a brief analysis of the moystice p 
seer Dirghatama, and also certain aspects of Kesi Muni. 

To the Rsis of the Rgveda, nature was a living presence with which pu 
could have communion. They worshipped the sun, the moon, the dawns, 
night, the fire, water, rivers, seasons, herbs, trees, forests, the grass, farrows, 
agriculture, the lord of ag 


; : 1 c. not as mere 
ticulture, mountains, stones, parjanya, et 
natural forces, not as anthrop 


omorphic gods and goddesses, but as the various 
expressions of ‘one divine foundational reality. 

The number of the 
times as 3.339 would 
’ } ) ; bd é ‘ id all ris 
to be impossible, For, to worship such a large number of sta 8 - a 
not possible. ‘Polytheism’ in the Western sense was never a_ practic 
religion in the Rgveda. 


, bs 
gods, sometimes stated as thirty-three thousands, som 


‘0] r four gods, 
The Rsis very often joined together the names of two, three o & 
sharing certain functions in 


common; and they also grouped the gods gaan 
an 
under a common name, Visvadevah, the all-gods, and addressed eel 
praises to them in their collective Capacity. They perceived that many gods, 
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show polytheism, as usually understood by Western scholars 
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Sprung from the sanie sdurce, are really oné. Hence their plurality is unreal. ‘The 
real is one, the learned call it by various names, Agni, Yama, Matarisvan’’ ‘(1. 
164. 46). ‘‘The bird is one, the wise imagine it in different ways’’ (10. 114. 5). 


It is merely that the gods are one, but the whole of the universe in its 
physical, material and natural aspects, too, is permeated by one divine presence. 
Even in the description of the horse-sacrefice (1. 162) the entire sacrifice, the 
apparent victim, all the implements used, all actions performed, are united in 
all-comprehensive divine presence The result of this sacrifice, too, is all-pervasive, 
mundane, as well as spiritual. 


The whole of |. 164 is permeated with the sense of divine unity in all 
creations. Man hasa body and a soul which is the principle of consciousness. 
But this consiousness has two levels—a surface level anda deeper level. At the 
surface level, the human subject knows objects, performs actions and enjoys 
pleasure and pain—the bird which eats the fruit and enjoys it. But this is not 
the whole of man. There is a deeper level of consciousness where he is simply the 
witness of the empirical self, unaffected by its pleasures and sufferings, by wants 
and needs, by motives and intentions. | 


It has been often alleged that mysticism, emphasising the oneness of man 
with the entire universe, obliterates the distinction between man and nature, 
between spirit and matter. Mystery of human existence is alleged to be unique 
and is radically different from mystery about the object. Man lives and partici- 
pates in the mystery that he is, whereas he only contemplates the mystery of 
objects, reflects on it and solves it by objective methods. 


Now this objection against mysticism is due to a total misunderstanding 
of the essential feature of mysticism. At the deepest level, man is conscious- 
ness, pure reflection. This reflection is freedom, for at this stage knowledge 
does not have any intentionality, does not refer to any objects, does not belong 
to a self substance different from consciousness. This pure consciousness 1S 
the foundation of man’s existence atall levels, of his ego, his mind and his 
body. Consciousness is thus foundation of man’s existence even at the surface 
level. He continues to live as a biological being only at the behest of the founda- 
tional consciousness at the deepest level, but then this consciousness is the foun- 
dation of not only of individual psycho-physical existence, but is also the foun- 
dation of the entire universe. The deepest and inner-most level which man 
approaches inwardly is also the deepest level, and the foundation, of the entire 
universe. Hence we have the equation—Atman-Brahman, the innermost being of 
the man is the innermost being of the universe; here there is no longer any mystery 
either of human existence or of the universe. When man solves the mystery of 
his own existence, he solves the mystery of the entire universe. This does not 
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mean that the mystery of human existence is equated with the mystery of the 
universe. When man is at peace with himself, he is at peace with the universe. 
Man and the world of objects are colateral existents, beneath and beyond both 
of which is the same reality. Thus mysticism emphasises that the reality of man 
is identical with the reality of the universe, but from this it does not follow that 
the mystery of man is identical with the mystery of the universe. For the mystery 
is Only at the surface level and there man and the universe are different, it is only 
by transcending the mystery at the surface level and realising the truth that one 
solves both these types of mysteries only because truth is one. 


Because Truth is one, Dirghata 


are also one really (Rv. 1,164,46) : 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni and he is the cel 


mas asserts categorically that the different gods 
“They have styled (him, the Sun), Indra, 
estial, well-winged Garutmat, for the learned 
priests call one by many names as they speak of Agni, Yama, Matarishwan.”’ 


Human reality expresses itself 
Articulate speech is essentially a human 
the essence of man at all levels. 
made possible through articulate 
the depth of consciousness which 
the entire universe. Thus 
levels of consciousness, ‘‘F 
Who are wise know them : 
speak the fourth grade of gs 
Sage Dirghatamas explicitly 
the fourth, surface level tha 
tion among men to solve bio 
ses there are deeper levels 
Tfemain hidden in the deep 
One word emerges of the S 
like every human action S 
the word is separated fro 
rely different things. 
consciousness js realis 
word is identical] wit 
Word is also identic 
the rks which are O 
this what will he q 


in another way through articulate speech. 
phenomenon and is deeply connected with 
At the surface level communication among men is 
speech. But this articulate speech springs from 
is the foundation of not merely of men but also of 
the different levels of speech are the same as the different 
Our are the definite grades of speech: those Brahmanas 
three, deposited in secret, indicate no meaning : men 
peech”” (Rv. 1, 164, 45). In this famous stanza the 
“numerates the different levels of speech, it is only at 
t speech is audible and serves the needs of communica- 
logical and mental needs. But as Dirghatamas expres- 
of speech which do not become audible to other, they 
er levels of man’s existence. If we notice inwardly when 
urface level as articulate speech, we realise that every word 
prings from human consciousness, only at the surface level 
m its meaning—the word fire and the object fire are enti- 
But at a deeper level specially at the deepest level where 
ed at the foundation of man and the universe at once, the 
h the object which is its meaning. At this deepest level the 
al with all the gods. ‘All the gods are seated in the words of 
ften infinite emptiness (Parama Vyoman). He who does not know 
O with the rks? Those who know this secret, they are perfect’ 

(Rv. 1, 146, 39). Here Dirghatamas asserts categorically that those who utter the 
hymns of the Rgveda only at the surface level are performing a useless action. For 
there is absolutely no movement towards inner truth, if one remains confined to 

finite truth, the level of articulate speech, one has to realise that all the gods are 
one that the highest reality is immanent in the words themselves, short of this rea- 
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lisation, chanting of the hymns is a labour lost. Thus, according to Dirghatamas, 
words and consciousness in which they emerge are one. Thus human existence is 


identified with the speech at different levels. 


This also explains why Dirghatamas speaks of ‘‘infinite emptiness’’ (Parama 
vyoman) at the seat of the words at the deepest level. This emptiness is not noth- 
ingness. It is that stage where the finite subject and the objects standing over 
against it, restricting it, all melt into one unity. As there is nothing to oppose 
the subject at this level, the unity is felt at infinite emptiness a unity, empty of res- 
tricting and opposing objects. With the melting of these objects as a whole, the 
finite subject also vanishes. The subject is finite only so long as the object is there 
including other selves. When all the objects disappear the finite subject disappears 
and the pure consciousness Is realised, by contrast, as infinite emptiness. But this 
emptiness is the seat of the words that is it is the same as infinite cosciousness. For 
words emerge only from consciousness. Thus words are at the deepest level one, 
the plurality of gods as also the plurality of objects appear only at the surface 
level and the words and the objects are differentiated. Still words retain their 
essential relation with the objects even at surface level and this ontological relation 
of words with things forms the basis of the sementical relation of words with ob- 
jects. Thus basic ontological unity of words and objects explain how words can 
mean objects at the surface level. Meaning of words is not just association of 
words with objects. For all objects with which a word may be associated cannot 
be regarded as its meaning ©. g., a spoken word may be caused by the movement 
of the vocal chord and this causal relation of the utterence of the word and the 
movements of the vocal chords may at times establish an association between a 
word and the speech of organ of the speaker. But this association has nothing to 
do with the semantical relation of the word with the object which is its meaning. 
Thus for example, the word fire means the object fire, yet the word fire may some- 
times remind one by association of the speaker’s speech organs Or, of water by 
contrast, but neither the speech organs of the speaker nor water is what is meant by 
the word fire. Thus all associations of the word do not constitute its meaning. 
Even if we admit that the meaning is the form of association of the word with the 
object meant by it, still we shall have to admit that this form of association is very 
special and peculiar form different from all other forms of associations by causa- 
tion, similarity, contrast or contiguity. There is of course an element of arbitrari- 
ness in the semantic conception of meaning an element depending upon the conven- 
tion of the speakers of the language. But this arbitrary convention explains only 
how a particular sound comes tomean a particular word. But this presupposes 
the general fact that a word can mean an object. This general possibility of words 
meaning objects is presupposed, not explained by convention. That words can 
mean aiy object at all is to be explained by the ontological relation between the 
word and the object, and at the deepest level there is only the sound which manifest 
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itself into an infinite multiplicity of sounds at the surface level. Any sound, any 
word, can be made to mean any objects whatsoever. All words and all objects are 


identical with one another and with infinite objectless consciousness at the deepest 
level. 


This awareness of divine presence enveloping all creations is found in almost 
every hymn of the Rgveda. Thus the seer Visvamitra, son of Gathi (4th generation 
of Subhara or Esiratha) asserts that the wise worship Agni in order that ‘They may 
go the way of the good” (3, 3,1). The sage Utkila also asserts that Agni delivers 
us from sin (3, 15, 3). The sage Utkila (son of Katha) asserts that Agni is creator 
of the universe and pervades all worlds (3, 16, 4). Visvamitra, son of Gathi asserts, 
‘‘Agni, the unbewildered, the ruler of the world, the radiant associated with givour 


and food, illumines the divine immortal parents of all things heaven and earth’’ 
(3, 25, 3). | 


. The seer Visvamitra, son of Gathi asserts that Agni is omniscient (3, 25, 1). 
Thus the sage Visvamitra regards Agni as omniscient, omnipresent and the deliver- 
er of man. The sage Vasistha (son of Mitra-Varuna) also asserts that Varuna enve- 
lopes the whole universe ‘‘in him are deposited the three heavens, the three earths 
with their six seasons are shown in him; the most adorable, royal Varuna has made 
this golden sun undulating in the sky he has made it to diffuse light’ (7, 87, 5). 
Indra also has been characterised as allwise, omnipotent, omnipresent and all mer- 
ciful. Indra performs all actions by his wisdom. ‘By what wisdom is he who is 
most wise renounced by that wherewith the mighty Indra repeatedly doss great 
things, he is the especial effacer of the manifold sin of the worshipper, and bestows 
wealth upon his adorer” (4, 20, 9)—Vamadeva—4th generation on Angirasa). The 
thunder of Indra is his speech. “The speech of Indra is the thunder—(4, 21, 5). 
This Sage Vamadeva here explains that thunder which is the weapon of Indra by 
Which he kills his enemies js really his speech. This corroborates Dirghatamas’ 
eee a of speech which is at its deepest level is identified with infinite consciou 
ae earn all ignorance and suffering; which are metaphorically stated to be 
Varuns aa Thus we find that when Dirghatamas identifies Indra, Agni, 
ss foreien = ty wg Supreme reality, he is not stating anything alien to Rgveda 
ie Ic p losophy and religion. So many sages have described all the 
ee © One and Possessing the same supreme characteristics we have already 
Siven details of these stanzas earlier. - 


ice on —— often by Western scholars that Dirghtamas’ hymns 

er Sera eat in harmony with the general trend of the Rgveda is 

Said Sea Westion. Wilson has Stated that all the stanzas of1, 164 are 
ar'va-veda where they seem to belong; but we see that Dirghatama 

hymn fits the Rgveda all too Well to be denied its rightful place in this text. - 
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This is the predominant tradition in the Rgveda. But there is a second 
tradition which is found in one hymn of the tenth mandala (10, 136). This is 
the tradition of the Munis, who are completely different from members of the 
society. in all respects. Physically, the Munis keep long hair and are therefore 
described as Kesins. They are dirty and wear yellow clothes. They are 
wanderers, not living in societies or performing any social functions. It is 
not clear, however, whether anyone can start on the path of self-realisation 
in this manner except ina society. Everyone is born ina society and is brought 
up in a social environment. Even his life depends upon others, living in a society. 
Everyone has to depend on food, clothing, which one cannot supply for oneself by 
one’s own effort. In the Vedic tradition, there is a sanctity attached to fore-fathers 
who have handed down the ageless wisdom to the posteriority. But in the tradition 
of the Munis, the wanderers, without any social root, it is not clear what part of 
spiritual tradition they played; yet it is clear that they belong to one family. Vata- 
rasana and the hymn 10, 136 has its authors seven munis—Juti, Vatajuti, Viprajuti, 
Vrsanaka, Karikrata, Etasha and Rshya srnga. Even though they belong to an alto- 
gether different tradit:on of spiritual and social culture, they are yet held in great 
esteem by everyone. Spiritual realisation brings in magical powers—a doctrine 
which is otherwise absent in the Rgveda. We have already seen in the hymns of 
Dirghatamas and the others sages, self-realisation means the transformation of con- 
sciousness and knowledge. But in this tradition of the Munis spiritual realisation, 
of course, involves knowledge, but this knowledge is not the knowledge of the iden- 
tity of the whole universe, but is rather a type of omniscience: ‘Cognizant of all 
that is knowable”’ (10, 136, 6). According to Sayana, the Munis, “‘become gods by 
the might of their penance.’’ This is also for the first time, we find:a reference to 
penance in the Rgveda. The third point of difference is that the self-realisation of 
the Munis endow them with magical powers. In the self-realisation described by 
Dirghatamas, there is no mention of magical powers, but here the Munis who be- 
comes identical with gods also wield the power of gods. The fourth point of diffe- 
rence is the presence of the power of the Munis to transmit spiritual excellence 
and power to others : ‘‘Exhilerated by the sanctity of the Munis we have mounted 
upon the winds.” (10, 136, 3). He is also the moral governor of the world, 
‘appointed for pious works’’. (10, 136, 4) The plurality of gods and goddesses 
does not make any difference to this spiritual realisation of the Munis. He is 
equally attached to all of them, “the friend of each deity’. (10, 136, 4) All 
persons also regard the Munis as their true friends, “sweet and most delightful 
friends’’ (10, 136, 6). 


Thus the spiritual realisation of the Munis transform them into a source of 
sweetness, although coupled with omniscience and omnipotence. They live and 
move among the gods and goddesses. ‘‘The Muni flies through the firmament” 
(10, 136, 4), ‘‘along with Rudra, drank the water with his cup” (10, 136, 7). 
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2. The Theory of Advaita Vedanta 


According to Advaita Vedanta, the self is identical with pure consciousness 
which is not essentially related to any object, for it cannot be really related with 
anything. It is eternal and beyond all change, and is the highest reality. Empirical 
consciousness, however, is of objects. In order to explain the nature of empirical 
consciousness it becomes necessary for Advaita Vedanta to introduce some princi- 
ple which will explain what cannot be a real knowledge of objects, as distinct from 
the pure, transcendental consciousness, is based on a transcendental illusion. Owing 
to this transcendental illusion self-shining consciousness is ‘reflected’ on the inner 
sense. This inner sense is, according to Advaita, material, being an evolute of maya, 
and is spread out, and hence can assume modes which are images of objects. The 
inner sense with consciousness reflected in it is the empirical self. This reflection 
of consciousness in the inner sense is due to the transcendental illusion, i.e. a false 
identification of the transcendental self with the material, unconscious inner sense. 
According to Advaita Vedanta, in perception of an external object the inner sense 
goes out to the object through the outlet of the sense organ and assumes the shape 
or modification of the inner sense is the vrtti of the antahkarana. This mode is 
illuminated by consciousness and is known. This means that the relation between 
consciousness and the external object is mediated on both sides. Consciousness 
itself is not related with the object, only the inner sense which is illuminated by 
consciousness is thus related. But again it is not the object itself which is related 
to consciousness as reflected in the inner sense, but only its image in the inner 


sense which is directly illumined by consciousness. Thus the inner sense acts as 
the medium where the subject and the object meet. 


. Now we come to an analysis of the subject-object relation when the object is 
internal. 


, According to Advaita Vedanta, only external objects need to be copied 
by the inner sense in order to be presented to consciousness, but the copies them- 


selves are known directly by the Witnessing consciousness. The copy theory of 


knowledge will lead to an infinite regress if the copies themselves have to be copied 
In order to be known. 


: So the witnessing consciousness is postulated which can and 
oes know the interna] States without the mediation of images. 


| This witnessing consciousness which is sometimes the direct awareness Of the 
internal states is also objectless at times. 


consciousness of sleep. ieee woes. nag fie ese 
satsiniad, stages ac ta ul there is no object of consciousness. For, even the 
Tisé in deep sleep. This direct awareness independent of the 
Images, and witnesses the Passing away of one image and the origination of a new 
‘mage. The images succeed one another, they are discrete, yet the finite self even 


= its finitude . aunity. There is 4 consciousness behind the changing states of the 
inner sense which remains unaffected by 


the change and knows everything that goes 
on in the mind. No one can deceive this consciousness which is the witness of all 
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our mental states. The witnessing consciousness revéals not merely the menial 
states but all objects either as known or as unknown. This is why when one knows 
a new object for the first time, one has the feeling that one is knowing an object 
hitherto unknown to one. This is possible only because the object was not merely 
unknown to him, but was known to be unknown to him. The knowledge that the 
object was unknown to him is the function of the witnessing consciousness, 


Now, if the witnessing consciousness reveals everything, subjective and 
objective, is infallible and unerring, then how is it that a finite individual still 
remains ignorant of the true nature of the self ? We have already seen that Nyaya 
also faced the problem of explaining why a finite individual should not be omnisci- 
ent. This problem arose in Nyaya because it conceived a finite self as omnipresent, 
and to solve this problem it had to postulate a special function of the body in the 
production of knowledge. Now, Advaita Vedanta admits that the witnessing self 
is omniscient in a sense, for it has direct knowledge of everything. But the direct 
knowledge is not sufficient to make one omniscient in the true sense of the term. 
Omniscience should cancel all ignorance, but the type of omniscience which the 
witnessing consciousness enjoys cannot do this. Ignorance, according to Advaita 
Vedanta, is not mere absence of knowledge, but is false cognition. This false 
cognition can be cancelled only by a true cognition which involves modes of the 
inner sense. We have seen that the witnessing consciousness is direct consciousness 
which does dot involve any mode of the inner sense. Hence, it is incapable of cance- 
lling ignorance. In order to attain liberation it is necessary to have a mode of the 
inner sense about the ultimate reality (brahmakaravrttih). This is the last mode 
which the inner sense presents to the consciousness of the finite individual. This 
awareness of the ultimate reality which is identical with the transcendental subject 
cancels maya, the principle of finitude, and the individual is liberated. 


Let us now compare the Nyaya and the Advaita theories. We first note the 

points of similarity : 

(1) According to both Nyaya and Advaita, consciousness of objects has to 
cease if the individual is to be liberated. According to Nyaya this means 
that the liberated self has no consciousness at all; according to Advaita 
Vedanta, this means that the liberated self dissolves itself totally into the 


pure transcendental consciousness. 


(2) Both prescribe the same method for attaining liberation, i.e. sravana, 
manana and nididhyasana. The self is realised in its true nature by 
intuition which is the culminatian of intense rational activity. 


Now let us note the fundamental points of difference between these two 


theories. 
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aa - a ne finite self is eternal and omnipresent. {t cannot 

(1) According to Nyaya on fo Advaita Vedanta, the finite self is essentially 
be destroyed. mens a snl unreal relation of the pure consciousness 
a mystery; an irration 


‘ i the roo 
with the material inner sense 1S at 


t of its being. Liberation is not 


; ‘1, any form but the release of the pure 
finite self in ; 
Se association with the not-self. The finite self, 
nar paapanatae o maya, has 10 beginning but comes to an end when the 

eing a product of maya, 


self is liberated. 


(2) According to Nyaya liberation is just cessation of suffering, while 
according to Aavaitte ‘tig not a negative state buta state of pure 


bliss. 
(3) According to Nyaya, the intuiti 


ve knowledge of the self, which cancels 


false cognition, is kept as an actual mental state, Whereas according to 
Advaita Vedanta this final knowledge consists in having a mode of the 
ultimate reality. According to Nyaya, the inner Sense being atomic, there 
can be no image of anything, whereas according to Vedanta the inner 


sense is like a plastic substance 
can have images. 


which can assume shapes of objects, i.e. 


(4) According to Nyaya, the process of liberation is purely a personal affair 
which leaves the rest of the world unaffected, but according to Advaita 
Vedanta this is a cosmic process. The ignorance which is the cause of 
bondage is also the cause of the world. So the process of destroying 


bondage is also the process of 


the dissolution of the world. But this 


gives ries to a problem for Advaita Vedanta. According to this theory 
the ultimate is one transcendental consciousness, the finite selves are 
many, for maya, which is involved in the constitution of the individual, 
though one, is yet the principle of multiplicity thus giving rise toa 


plurality of finite objects and finite subjects. 


llation of this principle, then 
world. 


If liberation is the cance- 
liberation is also the dissolution of the 


If maya is cancelled, then all finite objects and also all finite 


Subjects would be annihilated. That is, the liberation of one person 
will be the liberation of all. (It is interesting to note that Sri Aurobindo, 
who differed radically in his interpretation of maya from the Advaita 
interpretation, accepted this consequence of the Advaita theory. He 
admitted that the liberation of one person is the liberation of all persons, 
and it is believed that Sri Aurobindo will liberate all mankind, indeed, 
all forms of life, by his own Sadhana.) If maya is not destroyed, then 


hone are liberated. Personal liberation is 


thus impossible. Advaita 


Vedanta solves this difficulty by distinguishing between two types of avi- 


dya—tulavidya and mulavidya. 


There is a type of avidya which attaches 


to the individual and is different from the universal cosmic avidya. For 
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the liberation of the individual, it is sufficient to destroy his personal 
avidya, not the universal avidya. If this explanation of the Advaita 
school is accepted, then on this point, the difference between Nyaya and 
Advaita is considerably diminished. For now, liberation is personal 
according to both, and when a person attains libeiation, the rest of the 
world remains unaffected. On other points their differences remain. 


3. Suggestions for a theory of the self and somc techniques of self-realisation: 
Kashmir Saivism 


We shall now try to explain a theory of the self which will avoid the difficulties 
of both Nyaya and Advaita Vedanta, and will take into account. the various aspects 
of self-consciousness. The self as a factor of all experience is a conscious principle. 
There is no point in postulating a self which is essentially unconscious as is done 
in Nyaya. Advaita Vedanta, on the other hand, has to postulate an irrational 
unconscious element, maya, in order to explain the appearance of the world. The 
relation, if any, between maya which cannot be described either as real or as 
unreal, and the transcendental consciousness which is existence and bliss, is again 
a mystery. The difficulty is basically the difficulty of dualism. If any unconscious 
element is admitted, in whatever form with whatever ontological status, ina 
metaphysical system, it cannot be got rid of afterwards in any way, To avoid this 
difficulty of dualism we have to say that the so-called unconscious matter is itself 
really consciousness, i.e. there is nothing but consciousness. The appearance of 
matter, then, is a false appearance; the difference between Advaita Vedanta and 
the theory we are explaining here lies in the explantion of this false appearance. 


Consciousness, which is indubitable for man, is, as known in introspection, 
empirical consciousness referring to, or intending objects. The empirical subject 
knows objects (external or internal, gross or subtle), performs acts (good or bad, 
moral or immoral), and enjoys pleasure and suffers pain. The empirical subject 
reveals, on analysis, a composite structure of three elements—(a) the ontological 
principle of presentation; (b) the ego (c) the ontological principle of deliberation. 


(a) The very basic feature of empirical consciousness is that itcan have 
presentations, that things and objects can be presented to it. Conscious- 
ness at this level is always consciousness of objects which are presented 
to it. Objects can be presented to consciousness only through mental] 
states. The capacity to have states is thus the fundamental feature of 
empirical consciousness, and because of this capacity empirical conscj- 
ousness is intentional, is capable of referring to objects. This capacity 
is due to an ontological element in the very structure of the empirical 
subject and is called buddhi. 
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(b) The second element of the empirical subject is the ego, the empirical con- 


(c) 


sciousness is always known in introspection as personal consciousness as 
‘my’ consciousness. Because of this element, everything which the empt- 
rical subject knows, does or feels, is introspectively known as ‘my’ know- 
ledge, ‘my’ action, ‘my’ pleasure or ‘my’ pain. But this ego is ontologi- 
cally derivative, because it is dependent upon buddhi. If there is no 
mental state, either of cognition, or of conation, or of affection, then there 
will be nothing which the ego can own; but as the ego is the principle of 
ownership, Of appropriation, it is logically and ontologically dependent 
upon the buddhi which produces the mental states which are to be 
owned. This ownership, again, introduces a stable and enduring unity 
among the different mental states. The mental states are unified as 
States owned by the same person, as states of the same person, with 
the ego the person is born. The ego as the principle of Ownership is 
also the principle of unification, and as the principle of unification, it is 
also the principle of restriction and limitation. The ego delimits empiri- 
cal consciousness and differentiates one empirical subject from another. 
Paradoxically, the ego endows not merely the empirical subject with inde- 
pendence, making it the doer of its own deeds and _ the enjoyer of its own 
feelings, but endows the object too with the same degree of independence. 
This is because when the ego turns the empirical consciousness into the 
subject of knowledge, it makes the subject owner of its own knowledge. 
Thus the distinction is made between an act of knowing which the subject 
performs and owns, the act which is thus subjective, and the object of 
knowledge which the subject cannot own, or in any way modify by an 
act of knowing, i.e. an object which is totally independent of the subject. 
The object of knowledge is generally independent of the will of the empi- 
rical subject, not merely of its act of knowing. Thus, the ego delimits 
the empirical consciousness as the knowing subject by the independent 
object. 

The third element in the empirical subject is that which is responsible for 
deliberation. Sometimes there is conscious vacillation as in a state of 
doubt which is resolved only by a deliberate act. This activity is diffe- 
rent from mere presentation; there cannot be any doubt unless conflicting 
descriptions of the same object are simultaneously presented to consciou- 
Sness. The activity of resolving the doubt by deliberation is due to an 
ontological element called manas. The manas is derived from the ego 
and is dependent, logically and ontologically, upon it. For conflicting 
descriptions of the same object can give rise to astate of doubt only if 
the descriptions are presented simultaneously to the same subject. As 
the ego is the principle of unification of mental states, without its opera- 
tion there will be unrelated presentations of mental states; without per- 
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sonal identity there can be no conflict among presentations. Thus if Mr. 
X knows something to be B, and if Mr. Y knows the same thing as not-B, 
there is no state of doubt even though Band not-B are contradictory. 
The law of contradiction, as a law of thought, cannot be stated simply as: 
Acannot be thought to be Band not-B at the same time. It has to be 
stated as : A cannot be thought to be both B and xzot-B at the same time 
by the same person. And because without the ego there cannot be any 
person, doubt and its resolution are dependent upon its function, and so 
also is the manas. Thus manas, being ontologically dependent on the 
ego, is different in different persons. It being the principle of doubt and 
supposition of determination and ascertainment, it is the determining 
factor of logical and philosophical theories. Thus there is always the 
possibility that philosophical theories will be different for different types 
of persons, and even for different persons. This is true not merely for 
philosophical theories, but for all theories, theorising being an activity of 
the manas. In the case of empirical theories, too, there is always the 
possibility of different theories explaining the same set of facts. Their 
difference is not, for this reason, merely linguistic; for the question whe- 
ther they all explain the same facts equally satisfactorily or not can be 
raised and it can be answered only if the attitude, purpose and interest of 
the persons involved are taken into consideration. 


The empirical subject is introspectively known to be finite. The finitude of 
the subject is not so much its exposure to pain and suffering as its essential limita- 
iions—its very much limited powers of cognition, affection and conation. The finite 
individual is a particular person having a body, and is consequently limited by 
things and persons. The finite person is not all-comprehensive; he is not everything 
that is there, he is not the universe. Heis not omnipotent, omniscient or omni- 
present. The limitation is due primarily to the ego which circumscribes the cons- 
ciousness, ties the mental states into a knot as it were; the body is only the external 
manifestation of the ego. It is subject to death and decay, but the manas, the ego 
and buddhi arenot. The birth of a person is simply the assumption of a new body 
by the empirical ego. The body is ontologically dependent upon the ego, but the 
ego is not dependent upon the body and can survive bodily death. The finitude of 
the individual is not due to its bodily existence, but because of the presence of the 
ego. So long as the ego remains, finitude, in the sense of limitations of persona- 
lity, remains. Liberation is liberation from the ego and its limitations. The indi- 
vidual is liberated by trasncending the ego. Thus, liberation is not primarily a 
permanent relief from all types of suffering, not even the realisation ofan abstract 
undifferentiated consciousness, but rather the transcendence beyo 
restrictions. By cutting the knot of the ego, consciousness Pe ag Pm eae 
is spread out infinitely, and becomes identical with the universe. The inivense is 
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then seen to be identical with the transcendental consciousness, arising from it and 
again withdrawing into it. So long as consciousness is ego-centric, all thoughts, 
feelings and actions are directed towards furthering the interests of the ego. But 
when consciousness is universe-centric, thoughts and actions no longer serve the 
interests of a single individual, they become disinterested. As there can be no sense 
of want there is no longer any feeling of pleasure or pain; there is only a sense of 
fullness, unvarying and undying. There is nothing outside this transcendental 
consciousness, there is nothing to be attained; all actions and thoughts are un- 
motivated, completely free, not even restricted or governed by the laws of logic. 
Therefore, there is no reason why thoughts and actions are there; they are there 
simply because the free transcendental consciousness freely wills them. 


The problem which arises here is - If this transcendental consciousness be 
the only reality, how then do objects, the world and individuals, arise ? In order 
to solve this problem we have to explain the nature of transcendental consciousness 
and the nature of creation. 


Transcendental] consciousness js self-consciousness; the process of being self- 
consciousness is reflection. This power of reflection is the power of the transcen- 
dental consciousness and is identical with it. This reflective power is also the 
same as its freedom. We Should note here the difference of this theory from the 
Advaita Vedanta theory. According to Advaita Vedanta, the ultimate reality is 
the self-shining consciousness Which is different from the knower and the known. 
This consciousness is not of anything, for of involves a relation, and this consci- 
ousness transcends all relations. Thus the transcendental consiousness, according 
to Advaita Vedanta, is pure knowledge without any reference to any knower and 
to anything known. So although this consciousness is self-shining, it is not self- 
consciousness, i.€. consciousness of itself; it is not reflective consciousness and 
there is no power of reflection in the transcendental consciousness. The transcen- 
dental consciousness of Advaita Vedanta is consciousness pure and simple, it 
simply is, it is bare existence, but not consciousness in the real sense. For consci- 


ousness and reflection are One and the same 


Now let us see how the World can arise from the transcendental conscjous- 
ness which is reflective consciousness, By reflection, consciousness becomes consci- 
ous of itself, reflecting is not creating. So the world cannot be said to be created. 
By reflection what jis implicit in consciousness is made explicit; the so-called 
creation of the world can be nothing but the process of its Manifestation, the 
process of being made explicit. The whole world is in consciousness, the universe 
is the transcendental Consciousness; sometimes it is manifest, sometimes not. 
Transcendental Consciousness IS implicit when the power of reflection remains 
dormant or 1S dispositional: at this stage there is no world, no creation. Such 
inactive 1. €. unreflective state Of transcendental consciousness has to be postula- 
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ted only if we held that the universe as a whole can cease to be. If the Cessation 


of the universe is not insisted upon, then there is no need to postulate a State of 
transcendental consciousness where it is inactive. 

The act of reflecting is the act of making explicit what is already there ip 
Consciousness, and this is the so-called act of creating. For, the act of making 
explicit by reflection is to make what is made explicit stand before CONSCioUSNess 
as if it were different from, or other than, the reflecting consciousness. The object 
is not ‘that which stands over against the subject’ (egenstand) but ‘that which 
stands before the subject’ as if it were different from it. Reflection is the act of 
creating an appearance of duality in the subject, the duality of the subject which 
reflects and the objects which is reflected upon. But in self-consciousness, the 
self which is conscious and the self of which it is conscious are not really opposites- 
the object self is not really another of the subject self, nor is it felt to be so. To 
reflect is to hold before consciousness what is in consciousness. So, self-consgj- 
ousness is altogether different in nature from ordinary objective Consciousness 
wherein the subject is confronted by an object which is its contradictory, 
much so that felt opposition between the reflecting subject and the subject reflected 
upon. The world of objects stands before the transcendental subject just as in 
reflection the subject stands before itself. This explains why without the act of 
reflecting the world collapses and vanishes into the inactive transcendenta] Cons. 


ciousness. 
We can now see the fundamental difference of this theory from the Advaita 
Vedanta theory. Samkara starts with the opposition of the subject and the object, 
so much so that their apparent unity becomes an insoluble mystery to him. The 
realisation of this mysterious element in all experience is, for him, the beginning 
of philosophical thinking. His-assumption that the subject and the Object are 
contradictories leads him to postulate maya to explain this contradiction, although 
his explanation amounts merely to an affirmation that the manifestation of the 
world is essentially an insoluble mystery. The theory we are trying to explain 
here does not start with the assumption that the subject and the object are contra. 
dictory in nature. This assumption seems plausible only if we take ordinary 
objective knowledge as the model of all knowledge, but there is no reason to do 
this. If we take our stand on reflective self-awareness instead of on Objective 
knowledge, then there is no need to assume that the subject and the Object are 
contradictories, and there is no need for us to acquiesce in a dualism even ina 
mitigated form. There is nothing but reflective awareness; there is no need to 
postulate even maya in order to explain the appearance of the world. 
There is another difficulty of the Advaita theory which this theory avoids. 


According to the Advaita Vedantists, consciousness has four Stages—waking cons. 
ciousness, dream consciousness, consciousness in deep sleep, and a fourth and fina] 
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stage in which consciousness shines in its pure form. Now self-realisation, accor- 


ding to this school, is consciousness at the fourth stage. But these philosophers 
also hold that a person who has attained liberation can continue to live in his 
body; that is, even after rising to the fourth stage of consciousness where the world 
vanishes, a person can lapse into ordinary waking consciousness, andcan again 
see the world and live in it, talk and communicate with other persons. But then 
the question arises : How can such a person lapse into the lowest form of cons- 
ciousness—waking consciousness—after having reached the fourth and final stage ? 
We have already remarked that self-realisation is sucha state that there can be 
no lapse from it, and it is impossible that a liberated person who has realised his 
unity with the Brahman can again know the world as the common man does. The 
change in the personality brought about by self-realisation seems to consist only 
in a moral transformation, for there does not seem to be any change in his waking 
consciousness, except that perhaps he has the memory that the world is unreal. 


But this memory does not prevent the appearance of the world from continuing 


so long as he is in waking consciousness. That is, self-realisation, on this theory, 


is incapable of transforming waking consciousness, just as waking consciousness 
can only contradict and annul dream consciousness, but cannot transform it. The 
liberated soul can, of course, rise to the fourth stage of consciousness at will, but 
So long as he is in that state of consciousness, the world and world-consciousness, 
i.e. waking consciousness, are contradicted and wholly disappear. But the dfficulty 
is, if the state of self-realisation be a state from where there can be no ‘fall’ then 
how can the liberated soul at all lapse into waking consciousness ? Advaita Vedanta 
cannot explain how this is logically possible—for to say that the liberated person 


continues in his body so long as his prarabdha remains is not to resolve the 
logical difficulty. 


The theory which we are recommending here is not involved in this difficulty. 
In self-realisation the world is not negated, neither is it necessary to remain per- 
petually in the fourth stage. Self-realisation is not complete unless one reaches a 
State of consciousness which is permanent and enduring; this realisation will be 
there even if the person is awake, dreaming or ina deep dreamless state of con- 
sciousness. The entire universe is seen to be in consciousness, arising out of it and 
disappearing in it. The different states of consciousness are likewise seen to be 
Passing phases: the underlying transcendental consciousness shines through all of 
them. This isa deeper level of consciousness which does not annul the empirical 
mode of consciousness, but is at the back of everything, every mode of consciousness. 
This substratum consciousness is reflective self-consciousness, it is the witness of 


everything as arising out of it and disappearing into it. Oncea person attaining 
this stage, he can, or need, not lapse into any other state. 


We shall end our discussion by indicating briefly three techniques or methods 
of attaining liberation in our sense of the term : 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Sibajiban Bhattacharya 


The method which we first describe is essentially the method reco- 
mmended by the Buddha as preached in the Anguttaranikaya (Rohilasva- 
bagga). There he says that in the human body which POSSESSES Manas and 
consciousness, the universe is there—the cycle of its origination, duration 
and cessation is there; this is not merely the correspondence of the macro- 
cosm with the microcosm. The way out of this cycle is also to be found 
in consciousness. The method is to attend to the process Of meathing 
(anapanasati). This is not the usual practice of breath control, Breathine 
is the same as living in the body, and the body lives Only so long as it " 
related with consciousness in a characteristic manner. Really everything 
that is, every action in the universe, proceeds from consciousness; brea- 
thing is more obviously so. Yet breathing has become so automatic that 
it goes on without our attending to it, asin sleep. The process of self- 
realisation consists in being conscious of every act of inhaling and exha- 
ling; to constantly watch the breath as it comesin and Soes out is to 
attain a deeper level of consciousness, to start on the path of Inwardness 
and be a witness of meathing. The Buddha gives details of this method 
which we need not explain here. But the philosophy behind it is that to 
attain a deeper level of consciousness is to be a witness that every action, 
thought, feeling comes out of consciousness and returns to it. We are not 
involved in these actions, thoughts and feelings when we become a wit- 
ness. The highest stage of consciousness is attained only when the ego 
is transcended and consciousness becomes identical with world-conscious- 
ness which again is identical with the world. There is no going out, no 
intending, no referring to, an object outside consciousness, to another 


which contradicts it. Consciousness is self-conta‘ned, it is fullness. 


The second method, also an ancient one, is to constantly watch the emer- 
gence of the spoken word. Speaking is obviously a conscious act, yet it 
becomes so automatic that people are constantly speaking, if not loudly 
than in a subvocal manner, or even in dream. It isa fact that speech 
arises from consciousness, although we are not aware of it, we do not 
realise it. Going back to the deeper consciousness is easy if we watch 
how speech originates in consciousness, in a very subtle form, then passes 
through various stages before reaching the final stage of audible speech. 


The practice of watching the subtle form of speech, again, takes the con- 
sciousness away from external objects, and thus helps us to attain the 
state of witnessing consciousness, aloof from the world. The conscious- 


ness is not involved in the world, the world is in consciousness. 


The third method has been explained in detail by Rajanaka Kshemaraja, 
a direct disciple of the great yogi, Abhinavagupta, in his book Pratya- 
bhijnahrdayam. We have already stated that in empirical consciousness 
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there is always some preseittation or the other. These presentations or 
mental states are short-lived and they succeed one another, although very 
quickly. But there is a gap, a split-second interval, between two succee- 
ding states. Through this gap the underlying substratum consciousness, 
the transcendental consciousness which is beyond all mental states 
(nirvikalpa); shines in its pure form, just as light shows through cracks in 
a wall. The transcendental consciousness is overlaid with mental states; 
but because it is eternally there, it cannot be extinguished by empirical 
consciousness. On the contrary, empirical consciousness is possible only 
with the permanent support of the substratum consciousness. The method 
of self-realisation is to identify oneself effortlessly with this fundamental 
consciousness, to begin with only for brief moments, in the gaps between 
two mental states. This method is the most direct of all methods, it gives 
us a direct access to the transcendental consciousness from the level of 
empirical consciousness, and releases us directly from the limitations, 
privations, and constraints of the ego. The transcendental consciousness 
is self-consciousness, not an object-consciousness. We conclude with a 
rough translation of a famous verse of the pratyabhijna school : 


He, whose mind is tranquil without the support of any object, 


whose breath is controlled without effort, whose gaze is steady without 


looking: at anything, is in the mudra of the pure khecari (i.e. has attai- 
ned self-realisation). 
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THE RITUAL OF DAILY PUJA. IN THE JAGANNATHA 
TEMPLE OF PURI: AN ANALYTICAL APPRAISAL 


G. C. TRIPATHI 


[ 1 ] 

The most prominent feature of the medieval Hinduism is perhaps the upsurge 
of Bhakti or the spirit of devotional surrender and service to God. This led to the 
construction of a very high number of magnificent and imposing temples all over 
India which again served as focal points for disseminating the message of Bhakti 
among masses by bringing God within the reach of common man. The temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri, constructed in 1112 A.C. by Codaganga Deva of the Eas- 
tern Ganga Dynasty has played a vital role in popularisiug Visnu Bhakti in the 
eastern and north-eastern parts of India(Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Bengal, Assam). 
This is the sacred place where the great Vaisnava saint Caitanya—whose 
500th birth anniversary was celebrated all over the world—resided for about 23 
years (from 1510 to 1533 A.C.) and spread from here his message of love and 
devotion towards Krsna as well as his creed of Nama-samkirtana into every nook 
and corner of India. It is one of the four dhamas which every pious Hindu aspires 


to visit at least once in his life time. 

The temple of Jagannatha is unique in the whole of India in the sense that 
the worshipable images of this temple are made of the easily perishable Neem wood 
and that they are renewed every 12 or 19 years when the year has two Asadha 
months. The old images are then buried and the ‘life substance’ (brahma-padar tha) 
of the old images is transferred into new images. These images have a crude icono- 
eraphy which in no way conforms to the traits laid down in the Sastras for fashio- 
ning the image of God Krsna with whom Jagannatha is identified. The legend of 
the establishment of the Ksetra of Jagannatha contained in Skanda-Brahma and 
Narada-Puranas clearly points out that these icons were first worshipped by the 
Sauras (Sabara) of Orissa as their tribal god but were then slowly taken into higher 
Hinduism under the influence and impetus of Brahminism coming from Malwa. 


Whereas there stand at present four wooden deities on the dias (Ratnavedi) of 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Temple (i.e. Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra and 
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Sudargana), it seems that originally there were perhaps only two deities, namely Pu- 
rugottama-Visnu and Kamala (Laksmi) on the Vedi, The inscriptions of the succe- 
ssors of Codaganga (cf. Dasgoba C. P. grant of Rajarajadeva III, 1198-1211 A. C.) 
speak of the construction of a temple at sea-shore by ‘Gangesvara’ tor Purusottama 
and Rama. The Anargharaghava of Murari (9th century) has also a direct reference 
to ‘Purusottama and Kamala at sea-shore’ in jts prologue. It seems that the figure 
of ‘Balabhadra’ was introduced later into the temple (and shaped after Subhadra) 
to integrate certain elements of Saiva worship into the originally Vaisnavite-Tan- 
tristic cult of Purusottama. At present Jagannatha represents Krsna. Subhadrai ts 
identical with goddess Bhuvanegvaii and Balabhadra stands for Siva. The so-called 
‘Sudarsana Cakra’ is a representative of Nrsimha with whom he is identified in the 
Paiicaratra Agamas (cf. Ahirbudhnya Samhita). It is almost certain that the sta- 
tues of the pair of ‘Jagannatha’ and ‘Subhadra’ have developed out of the icons of 
the tribal pillar deities, i.e. out of the male Pillar-God and the female Pillar- 
Goddess, the like of which are stil] worshipped as Narasimha (or Dadhivamana) and 
Mother Goddess (e.g. Stambhesyari at Sambhalpur) in the hinterland of Orissa. 
They must have been worshipped for ages as tribal deities before being slowly 
Hinduized in the centuries following the rule of Imperial Guptas over Orissa i.e. 
during 6th to 8th centuries. Whereas Sanskrit dramatist Murari (around 900 A.C.) 
is first to mention the Ksetra of Purusottama and its ‘yatra’ (=the chariot-festival), 
the first unmistakable epigraphical reference to this Ksetra (“Odresu purusotta- 
mam’’) is supplied by a stone Inscription embedded in one of the walls ofthe 
temple of Sarada at Maihar in M. P., Prof. D. C. Sircar and V. S. Subrahmanyam 
ascribe the inscription to the middle of 10th C. on paleographical grounds. It is 
thus clear that the Ksetra had already gained celebrity before Codaganga built a 


a temple at this place to placate the local populace of Orissa which he had only 
recently subjugated. 


It seems that the wooden pillar god of tribal Orissa was most naturally identi- 
fied first of all with god Narasimha who is said to have come out of pillar and 
whose worship is very popular in the coastal Orissa as well as northern Andhra 
Pradega (Kalinga). The big round eyes of Jagannatha, though now highly stylized, 
betray this even to this day. The most convincing proof to this effect, however, is 
derived from an analysis of the ritual of Navakalevara, when the wooden statues 
are re-fashioned. During the whole ceremony the unfinished statue of Jagannatha 
Is treated as Nrsimha and is consecrated with Nrsimha mantra for a number of 
days. The first-sacrifice (Vanayaga) in the forest (for fetching the Darw) as well 
asat the temple for this purpose is also performed with the Patala-Nrsimha 
mantra. In the second phase of development this wooden statue together with its 


female consort develops into the pair of Purusottama and Laksmi whose beautifully 
carved Stone statues belonging to S8th-10th century are found at several places in 
Orissa especially in the valle 


y Of Praci river. The god Purusottama has a predomi- 
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nent erotic aspect in the Tantric worship as illustrated by the Siradatilaka of 
Laksmanadegika (end of 10th C.). The aspect also wonderfully fits into the con- 
temporary religious mileau of Orissa which is marked by an all-out bloom of 
Vajrayana (cf. the relics at Ratnagiri). 


This is the time when we start getting the reference of Purusottama and 
Laksmi in Sanskrit literature, epigraphs and the cult. The leap from Purusottama 
to Krsna is not a big one since Krsna is only a sub-aspect of the Visnuite deity Puru- 
sottama, who is closely associated with Kama. When Purusottama becomes Krsna, 
Laksmi naturally gets transformed into Ekanamsa i.e. the Yogamaya of Visnu who 
was born of Yagoda and was exchanged for Krsna. According to the legend narra- 
ted in the Harivems1 Purana etc., this Ekanamsa rose to heaven when dashed against 
a rock by Kamsa and showed him her eight-armed form. She then movad towards 
Vindhya mountain where she came to be worshipped as Goddess by the wild tribes 
such as Sabaras and Pulindas. WVarahamihira in his Brhatsamhita describes the 
iconography of the goddess Ekanamsa as standing between Balarama and Krsna 
with one hand resting on her waist and the other holding a lotus (58.37). Eka- 
namsa is later termed as Subhadra, though this sister of Krsna (and a wife of 
Arjuna) is never mentioned as a worshipable deity in any of the Hindu religious 
scriptures. It seems that during the time of the composition of the Gita-govinda 
by Jayadeva (around 1225 A.C.), who is believed by modern scholars to hail from 
Orissa, the Krsnaisation of Purusottama was complete; he already had the title of 
Jagannatha or Jagadisa and was considered to be the Incarnator Himself, not one 
of the incarnations of V'snu (dasakrtikrte Krsnaya tubhyam namah). 


Lord Jagannatha is today worshipped as ‘Krsna’, the beloved of Gopis’ 
(Gopijanavallabha). His Mantra is preceded by Kamabija (K/im). However, older 
works give other Mantras in which his Purusottama (cf. the work Mahapurusavidya) 
or Narayana (cf. the Purusottama-Mahatmya of Brahma-Purana) aspect is stressed. 
The well known twelve-syllabic Vasudeva Mantra (om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya) 
is used today to conduct the worship of Balabhadra, though his Nyasas are those 
of Siva. We have direct evidences to prove that the practice of use of the ten- 
syllabic Krsna Mantra (Gopijanavallabhaya svaha) for the worship of Jagannatha 
is at least as old as Gajapati Purusottamadeva (1467-1497 A.C.). 


Gajapati Purusottamadeva was perhaps the first ruler of Orissa who 
systematically organised the cult practices and the ritual of daily worship in the 
temple of Jagannatha. His father Kapilendra (1434-67 A.C.), the founder of the 
Gajapati dynasty, was more busy with the consolidation of his empire. By the 
time of Purusottama the temple of Jagannatha had gained tremendous political 
importance and only he whom Jagannatha wanted to be his ‘foremost sevaka’ 
could wield the throne of Orissa. King Purusottamadeva therefore, who was not 
a legitimate successor to the throne, concentrated upon the temple and organised 
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its affairs. J feel that it was mainly due to his tough organisation of the cult 
practices that the Gaudiya Visnuism of Sri Caitanya with its emphasis on the 
Radhabhava could not have any influence on the cult of Jagannatha, though Sri 


Caitanya spent almost 25 years in Puri during the reign of Prataparudradeva (1497- 
1535 A.C.), the son of Purusottamadeva. 


Gajapati Purusottamadeva got a metrical work called Gopalarcana-vidhih 
composed on the basis of Vaisnava and Sakta Agamas to streamline the ritual of 
worship. Temple priests later adapted this work to create a manual on daily pija 
in prose which is known as N iladrinathasya Pijapaddhatih. Almost all subsequent 
Puja-paddhatis borrow from these two works frequently. There are, however, a 
few independent works as well which treat the ritual of pija as one of their many 
topics. The need for preparation of puja manuals increased suddenly in the late 
16th and 17th centuries when the cult of Jagannatha experienced a fresh renaissance 
after the destruction of the Orissan empire by Suleiman Karrani in 1568 A.C. 


leading to the formation of many small Hindu states, everyone of which wanted to 
have its own Jagannatha temple. 


[ 2 ] 


The present author has been able to collect a number of old palmleaf manu- 
Scripts on the puja of J agannatha on the basis of which he would like to describe 
the details of this ceremony. The main ceremony of paja (called dhupa) is perfor- 
med thrice daily in the temple of Jagannatha, i.e. in the morning, during the noon- 
time and in the evening. There are also two shorter versions of this puja which 
take place in the early morni ng and late at night. Anybody who has gone through 
the detail of the ritual would readily concede that it is not a primitive form of 
idolatry—as a number of Christian missionaries have claimed previously—but a 
subtle religious experience which enables the worshipper to communicate with the 
Divine at a very high spiritual plane. It is, in fact, not the statue which is accor- 
ded worship by the devotee but the ‘effulgence’ of the Deity realised by him in his 
heart and transferred into the image. In other words, itis the worship of Atman 
itself as Paramatman by creating a subject-object relationship between the two 


which are one and the same. The ritual as described in the ancient Manuscripts is 
as follows : 


In the morning after finishing the bath and performing the obligatory rites of 
personal purification as wel] as Samdhya (morning prayer) the worshipper first 
comes to the temple of Sungod and worships Him. He then worships the Door 
Attendants (dvarapalas) of Visnu at the main entrance and entering the sanctum 
first makes it free from all disturbing factors (the rite is known as ‘vighnotsarana’). 
He then seeks permission from Bhairava to proceed with the worship, arranges the 
fiowers and other offerings (upacaras) in proper order and first purifies his seat 
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(asana), then pays homage to his religious preceptors (guru and paramaguru etc.) 
including the deities Ganesa and Durga and prepares thereafter a protective wall 
of Fire and Water around himself. Now starts a complicated process of purification 
of the elements of the body which is performed mentally or on a ‘spiritual plane’. 
The idea behind this process which is known as Bhittasuddhi, is that the human 
body as such is far too impure to approach Divinity A fresh spiritual or rather 
divine body, is therefore, created dissolving the older one so that the worshipper 
could worship the Deity—possessing a spiritual body—from the same level. This 
body is endowed with soul by means of the mystic syllable ‘Om’ (called pranava) 
which represents the cosmic consciousness (paramatman) and the vital energies 
are infused into it by means of a special mantra (the Pranapratisthamantra) which 
consists of certain letters symbolically representing different bodily substances. The 
worshipper then undertakes to perform ‘the regulation of breaths? (pranayama) in 
order to purify his body. After this the 50 letters of Sanskrit alphabet which in 
Tantras are known as M atrkas i.e. ‘mothers’ creating the whole universe, are 
placed (Sans. nyasa) on the six Cakras (i.e. noduli or the centres of psychic and 
spiritual activities) situated along the spinal cord within the body and thereafter 
on the different parts of the body from without. The former is known as Antar- 
matrka and the latter as Bahirmatrka (nyasa), i.e. the placement of the ‘mothers’ 
internally, resp. externally. | 


The next act in worship is that of identifying the newly created body with the 
Deity Himself in that the worshipper establishes the relation of 50 different forms 
or aspects of Visnu (e.g. Kesava, Narayana etc.) together with the Saktis or 
Energies (e.g. Kirti, Kanti etc., all personified as the female counterparts of the 
various forms of Visnu) with those 50 spots of his body on which he has just now 
placed the 50 letters of Bahirmatrka This is known as Keéavadi-nyasa (‘the place- 
ment of Kegava etc.) and it purports to turn the worshipper into Visnu Himself in 
order to fulfil the condition : ‘‘One should worship the Deity after becoming the 
Deity” (devo bhitva devam yajet). 

The last item of this long process of personal purification is known as. Tattva- 
nyasa (tattva=elements) in which the 23 Tattvas of Samkhya system of philosophy 
i.e. the 5 Tanmatras (=subtle principles; sound, touch, form, taste and smell), the 
5 Mahabhutas (=‘great elements’, i.e. space, air, fire, water and earth), the 10 
Indriyas (==the organs i.e. the 5 organs of sense and 5 organs of action) as well as 


Buddhi (intellect), Ahamkara (ego, I-consciousness) and Manas (mind) plus 12 
other faculties connected with different cosmic elements like those of Sun, Moon, 


Soul and Creator etc. are installed at their proper places in the body in conjunc- 
‘tion with different letters of Matrkas. 

Thus entitled for worship, the devotee, who has now to receive the divine light 
in his heart, contemplates that his body is like a seat or pedestal (pitha) for the 
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Deity; the left and the right knees as well as the two shoulders are considered to be 
the four legs of this pedestal; the heart is like an eight-petalled lotus whose roots 
consist of Bliss (ananda), the stalk is of perfect knowledge, the petals of Prakrti 
(the primordial material substance) and the stamens of Vikrti (the modifications of 
prakrti) etc. He meditates upon Visnu sitting on the pericarp of this lotus together 
with his nine Saktis (potencies). He then brings out through his right nostril the 
‘slow’ (tejas) of the deity, shining in the void of his heart which becomes manifest 
in the heart through concentrated meditation on the basic mantra (milamantra). 
The worshipper receives the divine glow on his hands and applies it symbolically 
to the whole body from outside, thus charging his whole person with the energy of 
his Istadevata (the Deity). Meditating upon Visnu-Krsna in his heart he then 
places the letters of the mantra (to be used in worship) conjoined with the Matrkas 
on the different parts of his body in forward and backward order of alphabet and 


then in the same manner and order on the image of the Deity which has till now 
been treated as a skeleton (paiijara). 


Before the deity is finally invoked and worshipped in the image, He/She is 
worshipped by the devotee in his heart with ‘mental’ offerings and prayers etc. A 
‘fire sacrifice’ is also arranged in the lowermost nodulus (called muladhara-cakra 
or ‘the cakra which constitutes the basic fundament’) in which the Deity functions 
as Fire. The devotee burns all his I-hood (aham-ta), untruth (asatya), passions 
(Kama) and anger (krodha) etc. in Him. The holy water to be used in the pija is 
then prepared in a conch by invoking the ‘phases’ (Kalas) of Sun, Moon and Fire 


into it and the offerings are purified by sprinkling a few drops of this holy water 
(called arghya) on them. 


The outwardly worship (bahiryaga) starts with the worship of the own body 
of the worshipper since it is still the abode of the Deity who is residing in his heart. 
He offers flowers to himself and draws 12 marks (tilakas) with sandal paste etc. on 
the different parts of his body uttering in the end the Brahmarpana-mantra (cf. 
Bhagavadgita IV. 24). He then purifies the ‘Basic Mantra’ by performing thrice 
the pranayama and uttering the Visnugayatri and then muttering the Mantra 108 
times prefixing it with pranava (Om) while holding his hands in _ the shape of Youi- 
Mudra over his heart. A Yantra (i.e. a diagram) is now drawn in the heart of the 
image in which the deity is to be invoked shortly. This yantra serves as a seat for 
the deity. The devotee now concentrates upon the Mantra visualising its meaning 
and deeply meditates upon the form of Krsna sitting on a lotus flower with eight 
petals under the shade of Kalpavrksa (wish-fulfilling divine tree) and surrounded 
with Gopis etc. When the image becomes steady in his heart, he takes this tejas 
(glow) from his heart through susumna-nerve to his forehead between the eyebrows. 
Taking thereafter a handful of flowers and holding his anjali (folded hands) up- 
right, he lets the tejas of the Deity descend on the flowers, gently places these 
flowers on the head of the image and lets the deity enter into it through its Brahm- 
BOF 
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av‘andhra (the opening in the skull through which the soul leaves the body to bé 
united with Brahman). The deity takes seat on the Yantrain the heart of 


the image. 


After showing some Mudras (i. e. gestures, represented usually with the help 
of fingers) to the deity to bring about his ‘establishment’ (sthapana), ‘proximity’ 
(sannidhana) and ‘retention’ (sannirodhana) etc., the Tattvanyasa (‘placement of 
elements’) is now carried out on the person of the deity through which He is belie- 
ved to obtain a ‘qualified’ or physical (saguza) body. The weapons or the attri- 
butes of the Deity are supplied to Him by means of appropriate Mudras. He is 


now ready to accept the worship of the devotee. 


The essence of the worship is to treat the Deity as an honoured guest who 
has come to the house of the worshipper after along journey. The devotee offers 
Him first a seat, greets Him courteously, offers Him water to wash His feet and 
mouth etc., then gives him some refreshment (madhuparka), helps Him taking a 
bath, offers Him clothes, sacred cord and ornaments, applies fragrance to His 
body, presents flowers, incense and lights to Him and ultimately offers Him food 
or Naivedya. There are altogether 16 such offerings (uwpacaras) which are presen- 
ted in an exactly prescribed order. Forthe sake of brevity on certain occasions 
some of the Upacaras are allowed to be omitted. This shorter version of piayja 
then consists of five main Upaciaras; viz. perfume (=sandal paste), flowers, incense, 
lights and food-offerings. Every time while offering an Upacara to the Deity 
one or two verses are recited to the effect that the worshipper is conscious of the 
ultimate absurdity of offering such a worldly article to the Supreme Being of the 


Universe, but he is doing this for his own satisfaction. 


Fruits and sweetmeats are the most commonly offered objects as Naivedya 
to the deity. Jagannatha temple constitutes a great exception in this respect, 


since here the articles like cooked rice and vegetable currys are the main items of 
food-offerings to the gods. The Naivedya is to undergo a strict ritual purification 
before it could be offered. The worshipper first looks at it with the basic Mantra, 
then sprinkles it with the ‘astra’ (missile) part of the Mantra (i.e. ‘svaha’), 
guards it witha Mudra symbolising the discus (of Visnu) and thereupon utters 
‘yam’, the bijamantra (a monosyllabic sound containing the energy of some element 
or deity in a ‘seed’ form) of Wind, in order to ‘dry up’ the Naivedya places his 
right hand over it uttering ‘ram’, the bija of Fire, in order to ‘burn’ it out 
places his left hand over it uttering ‘vam’, the bija of Varuna or Amrta, the 
beverage of immortality. With the help of this bijamantra he now creates a new 
Naivedya for the Deity which is completely different in substance from the pre- 
vious one, though looking alike. With Dhenumudra it is then turned into Amrta 
for the deity. He then takes flowers in his hands, requests the deity to accept 
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the Naivedya and imagines that the tejas (glow) of the mouth of the deity falls on 
the Naivedya. 


Lights (aratrikam) are then offered to the Deity to the accompaniment of the 
sounding of bells and He is entertained with dance and music. The host utters 
pleasing words to Him and shows his humility by expressing his inability to treat 
Him properly (prasannarca). The puja of Jagannatha ends with offering Him 


Rajopacaras (articles representing royal authority) like an umbrella and chowrie 
etc. since Jagannatha is considered to be the overlord of Orissa. 


The worshipper now sprinkles the remaining arghya (puja water) on his head 
and expresses by means of Samhara Mudra that the puja is finished. Now is the 
time to bring back the divine tejas of the deity which is present inside the image, to 
the heart of the devotee. He meditates upon the Deity consisting of pure con- 
sciousness (cinmaya-vapuh), takes the nirmalya (flowers taken down from the im- 
age) in his hands and lets the tejas of the Deit 


y come out of image through its 
right nostril to the nirmalya. 


Placing the flowers under his left nostril he lets the 
Deity enter into his heart. After uttering the Milamantra and visualising its sense 


for a couple of times, he shows the Samapani Mudra and takes the remnants of the 
food of the deity as his prasada (favour). 


It is hoped that the above description of the rite of daily Puja will help 
removing the misconceptions and misgivings of a certain group of intellectual elite 


in India which still suffers from the prejudice that the Hindu Piaja is an expression 
of immature and primitive religious thought. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF TWO SCHOOLS OF INDIAN 
THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO KASHMIR 


JANKINATH KAUL ‘KAMAL’ 


There are many schools of thought in India besides the six principal 
systems of Indian Philosophy. But we have to realize that the basis of al] these is 
the same and we call it the Ultimate Reality. These Schools of thought rest their 
conclusions on several common concepts, which are : 


(i) All accept the eternal cycle of Nature which consists of vast phases of 
creation, preservation and dissolution. 


(ii) All accept that life and death are but two phases of a single cycle to 
which the soul is bound because of ignorance of the true nature of things. 

(iii) All accept Dharma as the moral law of the Universe which accounts 
for these eternal cycles of Nature as well as the destiny of human soul. 


(iv) All agree that knowledge is the path to freedom and that yora is the 
method to attain final liberation. 


All the schools of thought are, therefore, but the fundamental interpretations 
of the Ultimate Reality. They are so inter-related that the hypothesis and the 
method of each depends on those of the other. 


The Advaita Vedanta of Shankara and the Kashmir Shaivism of Vasugupta 
and Somananda have great affinity with one another. The former influenced 
Kashmir, while the latter developed on her soil. Both advocate monism. Funda- 
mentally, they have a single conception, but each develops it. individually to suit 
particular minds. This we may attribute to the historical background and geogra- 
phical situation of each. 


Vedanta is an enquiry into the nature of the Ultimate Reality while Shaivism 
discusses the nature of this ultimate and explains the cause of the initial impulse in 
Nature. The sources of the former are the Vedas and those of the latter are the 
Tantras. But neither objects to the postulates of either of these. Both seem to 
have prevailed in this beautiful valley of Kashmir since the very early times, proba- 
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biy the first century A.D. This is evident from a keen observation of the — 
mances of daily and occasional rites and rituals by Kashmiri Pandits even upto a 
day. Hymns from the Vedas and recitations from the Tantras are included in al 
kinds of such performances simultaneously, 


People, in this land of Kashyapa, have from early times been very accomo- 
dating, perhaps because ofthe gift of intelligence. They ieidiumatce what came 
their way. According to Dr. Stein, the Brahmins absorbed the Buddhist faith, and 
lived in harmony with their brethren who were converted to that faith in the valley. 


Thus, the old religion here seems to have been polytheistic, of course, with special 


inclination towards ritualistic Shaivism. Kula system, advocating the highest form 


of Shiva, had developed here in the 4th century A.D., and Krama system, connec- 


ted with Raja Yoga and Kundalini Yoga which stress the inter-dependance of vital 
air and mind, had existed here even earlier. 


Then, Shankaracharya (788-820 A. D.) visited this valley in the first quarter 
of the 9th century. He only re-established true faith in the Upanishads and explained 
these in his commentary of the Brahmasutra. He gave Vedanta Philosophy the 


tight footing by Writing his valuable and famous commentaries on the ten princi- 
pal Upanishads and the Bhagvad Gita. 


Through his numerous hymns to different 
deities, he gave practical instructions that 


all sorts of different worships lead to the 
same goal—the Ultimate Reality—on Realization. In his Hymn to Dakshinamutti 
Shankara’s conception of the Ultimate Reality is the same as that of Utpala’s Pra- 
tyabhijna in Kashmir. Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan remarks in his book, ‘The 
Hymns of Shankara’>—*<It isto be noted that in this hymn (of Dakshinamurti) 
Shankara employs some key-terms and concepts of the Pratyabhijna system known 
popularly as Kashmir Shaivism. The illustration of the mirrored city is found in 
the Pratyabhijna works’’. 

Earlier, two great Shaiva famili 
to Kashmir, when King Lalitadity 
Tantric Shaiva rituals which had 
Tantric Philosophy also influenced 


es of Sangamitra and Atrigupta had migrated 
a (725-761 A.D.) ru'ed here. They practised 
also influenced the people. Later Shankara’s 
the Trika system of Kashmir. This leads us to 
think that Shankara must have had personal touch with some early writers in 
“Kashmir. Thus the mixed faith that the people of Kashmir had professed so far, 
developed into a philosophical System when Vasugupta and Somananda gave 
Spanda (Impulse) and Pratyabhijna (Recognition) thoughts respectively during the 

of the 9th century. In one of his lectures on Kashmir 


middle and the later parts 
Shaivism, Sri Swami Lakshman Joo has said—‘‘Like Vedanta, this system endeav- 
ours to remove the innate 


igNorance that separates the individual from the 
untversal’’, 
As regards their composition, the points of difference between the two philos- 
ophies are : 
IG8 
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(i) On the basis of Sankhya Philosophy both hold that the Universe 
comprises of a number of tattvas (categories) twenty-three of which are common 


to both: 
Five Elements (Panca Bhutas) 
Five organs of cognition 
Five organs of Action 
Five subtle elements 
Three internal organs—Mind, Intellect and Ego. 


In Vedanta, the twenty-fourth is Prakrti—the cosmic substance, which maybe 
termed as the primal impulse of nature. Then there 1s Purusa, which we identify 
with Atman, the Pure Spirit, the instrumental cause of the manifest world. He is 
the Supreme Being, ever pure and not tainted with the stains of worldly corruption, 
just as no amount of dirt can ever alter the chemical purity of gold in a gold ring, 
Therefore, Soul or Se!f in Vedanta means the Universal Soul—Paramatman, God or 


Supreme Spirit. It brings all change by its mere presence as the sun brings forth 


the spring flowers. 


Trika adds thirteen more categories : 
Prakrti—the world of difference which has the quality of being, 
Purusa—the limited individual, 
Five sheaths (kancukas)—the limiting experiences of the individual, 
j.e., Time, Space, Desire, Limited Knowledge and Limited Power, 
Maya—the power of production of Purusha and Prakriti, 
Five Supreme Energies, which are : Action (Kriya), Knowledge (Jiana) 
will (Ichha), Bliss (Ananda) and Consciousness (Cit). , 


This makes thirty-six modifications in order of involution. 


Kashmir Shaivism postulates the single Reality with two aspects—one, 
Transcendental and the other, Immanent. In Vedanta, these aretermed ‘Causal 
Reality’ and ‘Effective Reality’. The first, however, is beyond manifestation and 
the second, pervades the universe of manifestation. But both are real as the effect 


cannot be different from the cause. 


(ii) Vedanta discusses the relationship of God, Matter and World (Jévara, 
Jiva and Jagat). The central theme of the Vedanta Sitras is the philosophical 
teachings of the Upanishads, concerning the nature of these three principles. This 
includes the relation between the universal soul and the individual soul, clearly 
explained by Shankara. 
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The system of Kashmir Shaivism deals with the three-fold principles of God, 


Soul and Matter (Shiva, Nara and Shakti), which gives it the name Trika. Vasu- 


gupta recieved the Siva-Sitras by inspiration and explained these to preserve for 


man the principle of monism, which had existed in the Tantras. This revived an 
understanding of truth in its ultimate form. 


(iii) In Vedanta, Maya is a means of operation. It is not a substance. It is 
the force which creates the illusion of non-perception in nature. It is the dividing 


or finitising force which creates form in the formless. The world is 


known as Maya 
because it has no reality. 


It is only an appearance of fleeting forms. The real is 
never affected by the unreal, as the ground is never made wet by a Mirage. Maya 
is ignorance (Avidya) when it Operates in the individual mind. It vanishes when 


the knowledge of reality dawns, just as the morning mist dissipates on the rising of 
the sun. 


In Kashmir Shaivism, Maya is the power of contraction of the five universal 
modes of consciousness. Its five evolutes are called ‘sheaths’, in which :— 


The Eternal Existence.contracts into Time, 
All-pervasiveness contracts into Space, 
All-completeness contracts into Desire, 


All-knowledge contracts into limited knowledge, and 


All-powerfulness contracts into limited power. 


Maya, here, produces Purusha and Prakriti, which establish the dual world of 


mind and matter. Then it is termed 4 aya-Granthi—the Knot of illusion, which is 
the cause of bondage. But Maya, again, is the undivided power of Shiva. So it 
cannot be separate from the reality. As the gross power of consciousness, it is called 
Maya-Shakti, the Cause of liberation. | 

The influence of Maya is evident 


in the law of Nature. Every period of 
action is followed by a period of rest, just 


as sleep follows waking activity. 


(iv) In Vedanta, we have the four-fold discipline : Discrimination, Dis- 
Passion, Right Conduc 


t and Desire for liberation. Advancing students are 
those who : | | | : 


(a) act with zeal and faith, 


(b) act for the good of humanity, 


and 
(c) are immersed in meditation. 


That may mean that t 
the latest development OV 
restriction of caste, creed 
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he intelligent alone can grasp the philosophy, as this is 
‘r many others. But in Kashmir Shaivism, there is no 
Or colour for admission to this order. 
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(v) Divine Grace is advocated to be unconditional in both the philosophies, 
In one it is generally called Anugraha and in the other Shaktipata. 


(vi) Badarayana’s viewpoint is the outcome of the various schools of thought 
of his day, as there existed Ashmarathya, Audulomi, Kashakritsna and others who 
held different views of Vedanta previously. But his is the accepted classic of this 
system today. It was endorsed and explained by Gaudapada and Shankara through 
Mandukya Karikas and Prasthanatrayee respectively. Vidyaranya held the same 


view in his Panchadashl. 


Likewise, we see that the polytheistic faith with its inclination towards Shai- 
vism developed into Kashmir Shaivism or Trika Philosophy with the advent of 
Vasugupta and Somananda in Kashmir. This was further strengthened by Utpala 
and Kallata, and later by Abhinavagupta. Spanda, Ishwara-Pratyabhijia with 
Vimarshini and Tantraloka are the works worthy of mention. Tantraloka forms 


the encyclopaedia of Kashmir Shaivism. 


To sum up, both the philosophies lay stress on their practical aspect and en- 
able all to realize the teachings during one’s life-time. Their individual develop- 
ments lead to the common goal, which is realization of the Supreme Reality. The 
Vedas declare: ‘Truth is one, and the wise say it in many ways.” —— 


| Although Kashmir Shaivism can hardly be fully grasped unless the six systems 
of Indian Philosophy are comprehended, yet no such system will be complete with- 
out it. No doubt, Tantras suffered a great criticism from Western and Eastern 
scholars due to their esoteric character. But thanks are due to Sir John Woodroffe 
who first defended the Tantras. He made their meaning clear to understand the 
culture of India. Therefore, it is imperative that this line of traditional literature 
should be understood properly. Then it will be convincing to note that Kashmir 
Shaivism gives the most detailed analysis of the Ultimate Reality. Vedanta has also 


done it in its own way. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj, with his effective teachings and vast 
writings influenced the modern mind towards realisation of the original glory of 
India. Not exclusively, but in a reconciliatory manner he brought home to the open 
mind the ideas advocated by different philosophies including those of the west. Who- 
ever went to him for guidance and help, was received by him with open and loving 
heart and he did not hesitate in divulging intricate secrets, may these be concerning 
Saiva, Sakta or Vedanta, or any branch of the great philosophies of India. Being 
a multifarious mine of knowledge, everyone felt awe-struck and satisfied with his 
scholarly disposition with simplicity in the exposition of facts. Spiritual vitality 
kept him alert and admirably splendid. ' 
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Some modern scholars assign Varsaganya a high place among ancient Sankhya 
authorities and attribute to him important contributions in the history of the for- 
mulation of Sankhya principles. The ancient texts, however, do not confirm such 
anestimate of Varsaganya. I§varakrsna, in his brief account of the history of 
Sankhya, does not include Varsaganya in the list of Sankhya celebrities.1 But, this 
can be explained as being casual and dictated by the requirements of the limited 
space in the verse. It is, however, significant that not many lists of Sankhya cele- 
brities contain the name of Varsaganya. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata? 
Visvavasu, the King of the Gandharvas, after listening from Yajiiavalkya the 
account of the twenty-five principles (paficavimsam), poses his confusion about the 
true knowledge, as the latter had acquired the knowledge of Sankhya and the disci- 
pline of Yoga. The context of the account in the chapter, the principles enunciated 
in it, and the names of the sages listed show that here Varsaganya has been men- 
tioned as one of the Sankhya authorities.? 


VARSAGANYA, THE SANKHYA TEACHER 


The Sankhya tradition does not preserve a full account of its early history. 
Taking advantage of the expression sisyaparampara, occurring in the Sankhya- 
karika*t, the commentators have supplied lists of Sankhya teachers to fill up the 
gap. The name of Varsaganya does not occur in the lists in the Matharavrtti and 
Jayamangala. Paramartha also does not mention Varsaganya in the list of 
Sankhya teachers between Paficagikha and Igvarakrsna.6 The Yuktidipika says that 
Er. Sankhyakarika, 69-71. 

2. (Gita Press edition) XII. 318.59-61. | 

3. The adjective used for Varsaganya is dhimatah. It may be just casual to | 

Suit the requirements of metre. The respect shown by the adjective does | 

not indicate any thing specific. | 

4. Karika, 71. | 

Takakusu, La Samkhya Karika, p. 148, f. n. 3 corrects Po-po-li of the | 

Chinese source to be a mistake for Po-li-so, Japanese Bat-li-sha, Sanskrit 

Vrsa. Aoswami, in his Sanskrit restoration of the Chinese translation of 

Paramartha, follows Takakusu and enumerates the list of teachers and 
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the long history of the lineage of teachers (vamsah) cannot be enumerated.6 When 
referring to the gap, it mentions only the names of Janaka and Vasistha.7 But, 
later he gives several names of Sankhya teachers, including that of Varsaganya,8 


In the ancient texts we have three names Vrsagana, Varsaganah and Varsa- 
ganya. But these names do not create any confusion about their identity. From 
Vrsagana we can have the form Varsaganya to refer to the son of Vrsagana.9 Like. 
wise, Varsaganah is a derivative of Vrsagana in the sense of a disciple or follower of 


Vrsagana.?° 


The Ar, anukramani attributes the authorship of three reas in the Reveda } to 
Vrsagana. Considering the manner in which the Vedic tradition has been preserved 
with meticulous care, there is a good case for the historicity of Vrsagana, though 
we may have reservations about the actual period in which he is to be placed. The 
Arsanukramani indicates that it took him to be a sori ee person and not a mytho- 
logical figure; it mentions him as the son of Vasistha.** But, the hymns do not 
support the suggestion that Vrsagana was actually the composer of these hymns. 


One of the hymns? has vrsagaza in the plural, which suggests that here it could 


not have been the name of a person. 


The Latyayana Srautasutra’* mentions the views of a Vargaganya. The views 


of Varsaganya are referred to at several places in the Nidanasutra attributed to. 


Patanjali.1® Though Varsaganya in these two sources seems to have been the same 





a 


disciples between Paficagikha and Isvarakrsna as Gargya, Ulika and 

Varsagana (p. 98). U.V. Shastri, Sankhya-darsana ka Itihasa, 2nd 

edition, pp. 518-19 restores Po-p’o-li as Kapila, but this creates many 

more problems than it hopes to solve. All this exercise is unnecessary. 

Po-p’o-li or Bat’-ba-li in the Japanese version is equated with Baddhali 

mentioned by the Yuktidipika as a Sankhya teacher. 

6. On Karika 70, Page 175—a4 areqracag aa: Baa TATTATA RATA 

7. Ibid.,—agrat sawatasattary: TATRATAT | 

8. On Karika 71—ertaareatanuantenraag Talat sateararoga fuse a 
afc" | 
9. Panini IV. 1.105—Gargadigana. Vrsagana + Yani (in the sense of apatya). 

10. Vrsagana-+an (in the sense of tadadhita tadveda)—Panini IV. 2.59. 

11. JX. 97. 7-9. 

12. qT atfass: | It may also imply that there were more than one people 
with this name, hence the need to distinguish him by mentioning the 
name of his father. 

13. IX. 97.8—ggaraeqqs APART ATTNT SATA: | 

14. X. 9.10. 

15. (Ed. Kailash Nath Bhatnagar), pp. 33,34,62,76,96,104. 
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person,?® he need not have been identical with Varsaganya of the Sankhya tradition 


because the two texts referred to above do not contain any statement of Varsaganya 
which may have any connexion with Sankhya. 


Panini’? includes Vrsagana in the Gargadi gana. This would result in the 
formation of the name Varsaganya in the sense of a progeny of Vrsagana. Thus, 
it seems that both the names Vrsagana and Varsaganya were quite well known in 
the times of Panini. But, Panini does not give any details to identify Vrsagana 
and Varsaganya. Patafijali?® also mentions the name of Varsaganya, but without 
providing any information which may help his identification. There will not be 


any chronological difficulty in identifying Varsaganya as an ancient scholar of the 
Sankhya tradition. 


No text written by Varsaganya is available. The ancient texts do not make a 
specific reference to the name of the work composed by him. The quotations from 
his writings occurring in commentaries do not leave any doubt about his composi- 
tion being a Sankhya text.19 Such quotations occur also in works belonging to 
several philosophical systems Other than Sankhya.2° Vacaspatimigra?2 is the only 
writer, who, in introducing one quotation from Varsaganya, refers to him as enun- 
ciating Yogasastra. In view of the undoubted testimony of many texts of diverse 
traditions, which associate Varsaganya with Sankhya, Vacaspatimigra seems to be 
wrong when he describes Varsaganya as propounding yogaésastra.2% But Vacaspati- 
misra was possibly not without some reason in his support. Varsaganya seems to 
have belonged to a period when Sankhya and Yoga were fused 
In view of the Yoga portions in the work written by Varsaganya, later writers asso- 


ciated him with Yoga. There could have been another explanation for the refere- 
it 

16. ULV. Shastri, op. cit., p. 610. 

17, IV. 1. 105, 

18. OnTJI. 1. 21, Varttika 2. 

19, Quotations Occurring in Yuktidipika, Sankhya-tattvakaumudi, Vyasa- 
bhasya on Y ogasutra and Bhamati on Vedantasutra. See U. Vv. Shastri, 
op. cit., pp. 611-14. 

20. Vyasabhasya on Yo 
Nyayavarttika-tatp 
Prapaficasara Tan 
dharmakosa Bhas 


to form a single unit. 


gasutra Til. 53; Bhamati on Vedantasiitra, I. 1. 3: 
aryatika, 1.1.4; Padmapada’s commentary on the 
tra I. 94-7; Rasavaisesikasiutra III. 2, p. 124; Abhi- 
ya of Vasubandhu. 
” development of the Samkhya 


See P. Chakravarti, Origin and 
Bhamati I. 1. 3—gaTa OT 


System of thought, p. 136. 


2 Wer sqearafsars TA Wrara areheyeq: | 
22. Vijiianabhiksu on Brahmasiitra 1.1.4 attributes. the verse in question to 
Vyasadeva. Vyasa on Yogasiitra IV. 13 introduces the verse as 
mayeva. 
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ce in Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamati. As has been demonstrated by P. Chakravarti.23 
‘the theoretical portions of the Yoga-bhasya is (sic) based -upon the eyecare of 
Varsaganya and his followers’. Thus, there seems to have been a living tradition 
in the circle of Yoga which gave a high respect to the views of Varsaganya. This 
was possibly the basis of the statement made by Vacaspatimigra about Varsaganya 
as an expounder of Yogasastra.?* — 


The quotations in later writings are attributed either to Varsaganya or to the 
Varsaganas (Varsaganah, Varsagananam). We do not find any opinion or Statement 
of Sankhya principles ascribed to Vrsagana.?® The Yuktidipika, at one place,?6 
quotes the authority of a Vrsaganavira. No other source confirms the nails of 
Vrsaganavira as a Sankhya writer. U. V. Shastri,?7 aptly takes it to Signify Varsa- 
ganya, vira meaning ‘son’. , 


The use of the name Varsagana in plural shows that here we have a reference 
to a school or group of students, disciples or followers. But, in the absence of 
definite evidence about Vrsagana having been a Saakhya teacher, it is difficult to 
believe that he founded a school of his followers. It is Varsaganya who was reputed 
to bea Sankhya authority. Hence, Varsaganas may refer to his followers. There 
is nothing irregular about the formation of the expression Varsagana to denote a 
follower alike of Vrsagana and Varsaganya. This is provided for by Panini.28 


- In the absence of any authentic information about the history of the schoo] 
associated with the name of Varsaganya it is not possible to attribute the views 
recorded under the name of Varsaganas to any specific person and to place them 
in a chronological sequence. It will not be illogical to suggest that these followers 
of Varsaganya were maintaining views originally propounded by Varsaganya. So, 
for the purposes of our study of the history of Saikhya, we may attribute to 
Varsaganya not only the quotations under his specific name but also those which 
are recorded as the views of the Varsaganas. It must, however, be emphasised that 
in the case of views ascribed to Varsaganas the nucleus may be attributed to Varsa- 
ganya, but their enunciation in their available developed form was evidently the 
work of his followers. 
as Be 
23. Op. cit., pp. 138-41. 
24. P. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 125. 
25. U.V. Shastri, op. cit., p.613 says that some of the statements in the 
name of Varsaganya occur in the Yuktidipika actually under the name of 
Vrsagana. 

26. See infra, f. n. 64. 

27. Op. cit., p. 613. See also P. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 137. 


28. IV. 2. [l—avarferat a4 | 
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We cannot hazard any guess about the scope and contents of the text written 
by Varsaganya, its arrangement and division of topics. From the available quota- 
tions it seems that it was characterized by a strange mixture of verses, sutras, longer 
passages, and sometimes a discussion of other’s views and vindication of the 
Sankhya position. In the absence of relevant evidence we cannot determine if all 


this was Varsaganya’s own contribution or some portions containing discussion and 
elaboration were supplied by his followers. 


The important role of Varsaganya in the history of Sankhya is based on the 
testimony of later commentators who quote Varsaganya as propounding important 
principles on certain vita] points concerning Sankhya philosophy.?° 


An important contribution of Varsaganya was the doctrine of paficaparva 
avidya?° or five-fold ignorance causing the union of soul with physical principles. 
This principle occurs in the Buddhacarita.81 On this basis Johnston®? has inferred 
that the Sankhya doctrines as recorded in the Buddhacarita were enunciated by 
Varsaganya. But the argument is not convincing. The Buddhacarita is silent about 
the source from which it derived its account of the Sankhya principles. The fact 
that Varsaganya is said to have been a teacher of the Pajicaparva avidya does not 
indicate that all those accounts of Sankhya in which a reference to paficaparva 
avidya occurs were written by Varsaganya. The doctrine could as well have been 
accepted and retained by subsequent writers. But a fundamental objection will be 
that though Varsaganya is referred to as a teacher of the paficaparva avidya, it 
His not been claimed that he was the first or the only expounder of the doctrine. 
cL that the doctrine formed a part of the Sankhya system from an 
ied © and Varsaganya elaborated it or gave further importance to it. Hence, 
it will not be logical tO attribute all the Sankhya principles as enunciated in the 
Buddhacarita to Varsaganya. Johnston33 assigns Varsaganya and his school an 
‘portant place in the history of Sankhya. In his scheme of five phases Varga- 
io the aeetnie phase which belonged to the interval betveen the Katha 
sytemarte oan Svetasvatara Upanisad. In this phase Sankhya amc a more 
thi lertac el ne mentions many new principles as being enunciated = 
ons which oe 7 AG has not tried to check if these principles oceur in the quotati- 

Tibuted to Varsaganya. Moreover, there is no evidence to indicate 
- Vuktidipika, pp, 39, 67, 72, 95, 102, 108, 132, 133, 145, 170; Vyasa on 
Yogasiitra Ill : 


tka (yes. 2 D3 LV. 13; Nyayavartika 1.1.5; Nyayavartikatatparya- 
tika (Vijainagar edn.) p. 155; Sankhyatattvakaumudi on 47; Bhamati on 


2 


Brahmasiitra I 


- ‘o a LE. ©..3, 
ankxhyatattyaka 1 

31. XII. 53, — 

hy Early Samkhya, p. 8. 


Early Samkhya, pp. 82-84, 
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that Varsaganya appeared in such an early period of the history of Sankhya, long 
before the times of Paficagikha and even earlier than the theistic phase of Sankhya 
recorded in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. 


Another notable contribution attributed to Varsaganya by KeithS4 and 
Frauwallner3® is the authorship of the Sastitantra. This is based on the fact that 
Vacaspatimisra, supported by the commentator Balarama. mentions Varsaganya’s 
verse about the nature of gumas as occurring ina work called Sastitantra. This 
seems to be opposed to the testimony of other sources which credit either Kapila 
or more commonly Pajicasikha with the authorship of Sastitantra. We have no 
definite solution of the tangle. In view of the more likely attribution of Sastitantra 
to an earlier author, it may be suggested that Vacaspatimisra is wrong in saying 
that Varsaganya’s verse about the nature of gumas occurs ina text named 
Sastitantra. He, possibly by mistake, used the title of an earlier work for 
Varsaganya’s text. P. Chakravarti®® has offered a novel explanation to reconcile 
the conflicting evidence. According to him, the original Sastitantra was the 
work of an earlier hand Pajicasikha; Varsaganya simply revised it. But, there is 
no evidence to support this suggestion. Ifwe are not to reject any one of the 
coflicting traditions, we will have to postulate that Sa:titantra was no doubt the 
work of Paiicagikha, the case of Kapila being uncertain, in view of the mythological 
elements in the accounts, but Varsaganya also chose to name his text as Sastitantra, 
in consideration of the central position of the sixty topics in the system of Sankhya. 
It would seem that Sankhya in earlier times was virtually identified with sastitantra. 
In this connexion itis interesting to note that some of the quotations from 
Pajicagikha occurring in Vyasa’s Yogasutrabhasya are attributed by the Yuktidipika 
to Varsaganya.$’ i 





U. V. Shastri?® challenges the ascription of the original Sustitantra to 
Varsaganya. His argument is that Varsaganya®® holds that in the adisarga the 
pradhana, not influenced by purusa, has the quality of not being conscious, which 
is totally oppposed to a statement on the point, attributed to the Sastitantra by 
the Matharavrtti and the Gaudapadabhasya,4° which says that pradhana is influen- 
ced by purusa. 


a 


34. The Samkhya System, p. 77. 

35. History of Indian philosophy, Vol. I, p, 252. 

36. Op. cit., pp. 126-27. 

37. P. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 115. 

38. Op. cit., pp. 613-14. 

39. Yuktidipika, p. 102. See infra f. n. 47. 

40. On Sankhyakarika 17—qeatatssd sed sada | 
U. V. Shastri, Joc. cit., points out that this is also the view of Sankhya- 
sadadhyayi (or Sankhya-pravacanasutra) I. 61. 
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A passage, containing a crititcism of the Vaisesika theory of atoms, is attributed 
to Varsaganya by Vyasa.4! But this creates problems. It would imply a late date for 
Varsaganya. We will have to provide margin for the formulation of Vaigesika as 
a separate system of philosophy and also for the emergence of the tendency for 
inter-school debates and discussions, when the formulation of one’s own principles 
was not enough, but one was required to criticise the views of other systems and to 
defend one’s own position. This would ill suit the chronological position to be 
assigned to Varsaganya as the author of the Sastitantra and the original propoun- 
der of some of the important principles in Saakhya. Isvarakrsna*? claims that 
he omitted paravada in his work. This tacitly implies that paravada was a notable 
feature of -some of the Sdakhya texts written before his times. Thus, there would 
be no difficulty in placing Varsaganya’s text, witha passage criticising Vaigegika 
theory of atoms, before the times of Igvarakrsna. But, when we come to deter- 


mine how much time Clapsed between Varsaganya 
on sure grounds. 


and Isévarakrsna we cannot be 
Some other quotations in later works also appear to be in the nature of 
discussions defending the Saakhya position against criticism done by others. Thus, 
in answering the objection as to how a _ single entity can contain contradictory 
characteristics of Pleasure, pain and delusion. Varsaganya argues that the forms 
and functions are contradictory only when they are in their intensity; the ordinary 
Ones can coexist with those that are in their intensity.4% Likewise, in one quota: 
tion! the Varsaganas seem to be arguing against the concept of the immutable 
eternity of an Object. It says that even the entire universe enters into its past stage 
as itis not absolutely eternal. But it does not lose its existence completely. It 
lies in its primary cause in a latent stage and hence cannot be perceived. The 
vinasa (destruction) is of two types, that of the tattvas at the time of the pralaya 
and that of others as a temporary transformation. It is well known that one point 
Of criticism of the Sankhya system by the Buddhists is that they maintain the 
existence of a dharmi (abiding principle) manifesting itself through its dharma 
(Properties). The present quotation seems to offer the explanation anticipating 
this criticism - | | | . 


We can form SOme ide 
anya. One such view was 
assumes Significance, becaus 
Sankhya Principles, 

41, 

42. 


a of some important principles enunciated by Varsag- 
the refutation of the plurality of. prakrti.45 This 

eit marks an important land-mark in the history of 

From Gunaratnasiri’s commentary on the Saddarsana- 
Yogasitrabhasya, III. 53. 

Sankhyakarika, 2—qrarefatarearfr 1 

43. Yuktidipika, p. Rw aT afro :-—enfrra aaftaaes geet 

| 3 es 


7 water: ag sada 1 
44. See infra f. n. 66. - 
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—- ya*® we learn that whereas the ancient teachers of Sankhya subscribed to 
the principle of plurality of prakrtis, later tea i i _ 
rtis, chers believed 

Spices in one eternal 

Varsaganya seems to have discussed in detail the nature of pradhana (or 
prakrti) and to have defended the Sankhya position. In the Yuktidipika*? we 
have two quotations on this point. In one quotation the analogy of the relation. 
between male and female has been referred to. U. V. Shastri#® points out that 
this was an early analogy used in Sankhya circles being mentioned in the Mahaon- 
arata,t® the Sadadhyayi5° and the M atharavrtti. 51 





Varsaganya evidently had discussed the nature of purusa as well. This is 
indicated by a quotation in the Yuktidipika,®? but there is no possibility of our 
being able to determine the points which Varsaganya detailed about purusa. 

It seems that a discussion of the nature of the gugas formed an important 
feature of the treatment of Sankhya by Varsaganya. Herefers to the ultimate 
nature of the gunas which cannot be directly perceived but can be inferred with 
the help of their visible manifestation.*§ 

Varsaganya seems to have devoted considerable space to a discussion of the 
evolution of tattvas from pradhana. The first to evolve from pradhana is mahat.54 
Varsaganya brings out the characteristic qualities of mahat.55 The emphasis given 


"45. Yogabhasya Ill. 53—afaerafasnfttarrarcater goa oaratahe ardor: 1 
Sankhya section—alfenaien ararareare sft anced aaa, Tat g area: 


46. 
gare fret seafata SoA: | 
p. 102—aar a ardaeat: efa—serasa fase Tetons ada 


ef 1 P. 170—qrdrorrig Fat TAR oaaTaafeaatawafaecaa4 sara 


47. 





| CAAT FsETra: | 
48. Op. cit., pp. 590-91. 
49. XII. 310. 12. 
50. II. 9. 
51. On Karika 21. 
52. p. 95—aat a ATT: qafea-—" ‘qfeqcarfacat f saaaaadararaat Tea” 


ate | 
Yogabhasya IV. 13—amrat Ter wT aT afeTaTES fe | 
aq afeert SI Ta GPS HA Ul 
54. Yuktidipika, p. 108.—artaatat TAT Feet | | 
55. Page 133.—afe agar asTtaig:-——fesarat werd: = asrdereneturfafarcet 


fafaemerta aa Sad TaATATy | 
Page 140—ararem fe satay wafacata Efe ate TorAt tar: | 


53. 
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to ahankara by the followers of Varsaganya is recorded in the Rasavaisesika- 
sutra.5® 


By the time of Varsaganya the concept of tanmatras had come to acquire an 
important place in the Sankhya system. But it does not seem to have settled down 
to a fixed position. Whereas some took the tanmatras to have a uniform single 
form, Varsaganya described them as having more than one form.5? 


Varsaganya seems to have made significant contributions to the concept of 
karanas. He enumerates the number of karanas to be eleven,5® differing from 
others who mention thirteen karanas, consisting of five organs of action, five 
organs of knowledge5® and three internal karanas. 


He seems to have discussed 
the nature of the karanas.®° 


The Varsaganas seem to have maintained an independent stand on the 
question of the Ksetrajiia (soul) appearing in a body. According to them it 


enters the embryonic body through the juice prepared from the food taken by the 
mother®?. 


The text composed by Varsaganya seems to have contained an account of 
the sources of knowledge (praman2z). The nature of the different pramanas and 
their justifications were possibly discussed. In one quotation pratyaksa is defined 
as the activity of ears and othcr sense-organs.°2 Another quotation defines 
anumana.®® The Yuktidipika®* attributes to Vrsaganavira the view that the 
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knowledge of an object, which is not immediate and is obstructed, can be acquired 
through signs and scriptures and quotes two verses defining pratyaksa as the 
knowledge resulting from the direct contact between senses and objects; the same 
is known as smrti when it goes beyond senses and is available through bhavana; 
the knowledge through dhavana later reappearing through senses is called 


pratyabhijnana. 


Vasubandhu®5 attributes to the followers of Varsagnya the theory of Satkar- 
yavada : ‘‘According to them there is neither production of some thing new nor 
extinction of something existent; what exists is always existent, what does not 
exist will never become existent”. The Yuktidipika*® ina quotation attributes 
to the Varsaganas a discussion in support of the position that the entire universe 
from its stage of manifestation enters the stage of past; but it does pot lose its 
existence; it liesin its latent stage in its primary cause and hence cannot be 
perceived. The nature of vinasa in the case of tattvas differs from that in the 
case of other objects. 


Earlier we have pointed out that the name of Varsagnya does not Occur in 
most of the lists of ancient Sankhya authorities, even though authentic quotations 
recording his views are found in several works. The omission of his name by 
Isvarakrsna could, no doubt, have been due to the limitation of space. But, 
there was possibly another reason. The development of Sankhya from Kapila to 
Pancasikha seems to have been in a specific direction. The period after Paticagikha 
seems to have witnessed a rich growth of Sankhya literature and a multiplicity of 
views on different points. No single list can claim to be exhaustive. The compilers 
of the lists possibly had their own reasons for including some names and omitting 
others. We can suggest a possible explanation for IsSvarakrsna omitting the name 
of Varsaganya. It has been pointed out that whereas. Isvarakrsna follows the 
tradition which began with Kapila, Asuri and Paiicasgikha, Varsaganya adopts 
a different view on some important issues.°7 It is not unlikely that Isvarakrsna 
did not mention the name of Varsaganya as he considered him to be an outsider 
to the Sankhya tradition mentioned by him and to which he himself belonged. 


The Chinese tradition preserves some interesting information about Varsa- 
ganya and his importance in the history of Sankhya. There are two slightly 
different accounts in Chinese sources. One account is found in Paramartha’s 
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Life of Vasubandhu®*. The other account is given by Kuei-chi, the pupil of Hsuan 
Tsang®?, 


According to Paramartha, Varsaganya was a sage of the Sankhya school and 
was known mythologically as the ‘‘King of the Nagas’’. Vindhyavasa, who 
learned the Sankhya system from Varsaganya, revised the content of the system 
and composed some couplets summarizing the revised doctrines. Paramartha refers 
to a debate between Vindhyavadsa and Buddhamitra, the Buddhist, who was the 
teacher of Vasubandhu. The account makes Varsaganya a contemporary not only 
of Vindhyavasa, Buddhamitra and Vasubandhu but also of Vikramaditya and his 
crown-prince Baladitya, who later became a patron of Buddhism. 


Kuei-chi refers to the important position of Varsaganya inthe history of 
Sankhya. ‘‘The Samkhya school was formerly split up into eighteen groups, the 
head of which was ‘Ba-li-sha’, meaning ‘Rain’ (Varsa). His associates were 
all called the ‘Rain-host’ (Varsaganya). The ‘Gold-seventy’ (Hiranyasaptati) is 
| the work of them.”?° Kuei-chi further refers toa debate between a Sankhya 

teacher and a Buddhist for which the Sankhya teacher composed in seventy verses 
a treatise called the “‘“Gold-seventy’’?!. The Chinese tradition identifies the ‘‘Gold- 
seventy” with the Samkhya-sastra or the Chinese version of the Sankhyakarika™?, 


The events and persons mentioned in the two accounts are identified. 


Takakusu’® and, following him, Garbe?4 and Keith7® identify Vindhyavasa with 
Isvarakrsna. 


The identification, if accepted, will bring Varsaganya very close to Igvara- 
in time and will provide several] clues to the date of Varsaganya. The dates 
of Vikramaditya (identified with either Candragupta II or Skandagupta), his son 


Baladitya, Buddhamitra, Vasubandhu, Vindhyavasa and Igvarakrsna, all become 
relevant to us. 


The dates for the composition of Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhuy 
and the Chines translation of Sankhyakarika will have important bearing on the 


subject. Apparently, there is Some case for reading in Paramartha’s account of 
the Sankhya writings of Vindhyavasa a reference to the Sankhyakarika and for 
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identifying ‘““Gold-seventy’”’ (Hiranyasapiati or Suvarnasaptati) with the Sankhya: 
karika, which contains seventy karikas™®. But there are serious difficulties ip 
accepting the identification,?7? The Yuktidipika clearly distinguishes between 
Vindhyavasa and Isvarakrsna.7® Moreover, the views of Vindhyavasa, as préser- 
ved in other texts, 79 are totally opposed to what Igvarakrsna Says on those 
points.8° Larson®? is justified in opposing the identification onthe ground that 
the Sankhyakarika is nota polemical text and could not have been written for 
purposes of a debate. His suggestion that the Chinese tradition has identified 
two separate texts or events is quite plausible. A tradition about a debate between 
a Buddhist and a Sankhya teacher, who belonged to the school of the followers: of 
Varsaganya, and was possibly Vindhyavasa, became mixed up with the subse- 
quent composition of the Sankhyakarika or the Sankhyasaptati by Isvarakrsna. 


All this helps us determine roughly the place of Varsaganya in the broad out- 
lines of the history of Sankhya. Ifthe ascription of the same passage to both 
Pajicagikha and Varsaganya is taken to be factually correct, we may infer that 
Varsaganya possibly adopted passages from Paficasikha. Thus, Varsaganya will 
appear to have come after Pajicasikha and was possibly not much removed in time 
from him. The value of the Chinese sources lies in establishing that Varsaganya. 
belonged to the period before Vindhyavasa, who is said to have rewritten the book 
composed earlier by Varsaganya. When the Chinese tradition mentions Vindhya- 
vasa as studying with his teacher Varsaganya, it possibly means that he belonged 
to the school of Varsaganya. In case the intention was to mention him as the direct 
disciple of Varsaganya, it would mean that Varsaganya was the senior contem- 
porary of Vindhyavasa. 


There is no positive indication of the date to which Varsaganya belonged. 
Later tradition does record the name of a Vedic sage as Vrsagana. If we postulate 
that Vrsagana and his son Varsaganya were known to Panini, they will have to be 
placed quite some time before Panini; but we cannot determine the precise duration 
of this gap. In the Mahabharata Visvavasu, the Gandharva king, includes the 
name of Varsaganya in the long list of sages and scholars from whom he learnt 
Sankhya. Clearly the list does not have any pretensions of maintaining a chrono- 
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logical sequéence®?. Hence, wé cannot deduce any thing about the date of Varsa- 
ganya from his position in this list. We can only infer that at the time of the in- 
corporation of this particular chapter in the Mokgsadharmaparva of the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata Vargaganya enjoyed the reputation of being an ancient Sankhya 
authority. Considering the various problems in fixing the date of the Mahabharata 
in general and of the Santiparva (and the Moksadharmaparva section) in particular, 
we will not be wide off the mark, if we place Varsaganya, the Sankhya authority 
mentioned in it, as being not later than the fifth-fourth centuries*3, The dates 
generally suggested for Panini will also not go against this date. A respectable 
antiquity for Varsaganya is indicated when authors, not only of Sankhya works8+ 


but also of other philosophical systems,85 venerate him with the most honourable 
appellation of bhagavan. 


The recorded facts about the history of the Sankhya are not helpful in fixing 
the date of Varsaganya. Among the commentators the author of the Yuktidipika 
alone includes him in the list of Sankhya teachers who preceded Isvarakrsna. We 
cannot be sure that the names are listed in the correct historical sequence. It may, 
however, be noted that the name of Varsaganya appears after Harita, Baddhali, 
Kairata, Paurika, Rsabhegvara, Paficadhrikarana and Pataiijali but before Kaun- 
dinya and Muka. This will give him a late date, specially when Patanjali, appare- 
ntly associated more closely with Yoga, is placed in the second century B. C. on 
the basis of his identification with the author of the Mahabhasya. 
eg 


82. Hare Vigvavasu claims that later (tadanantaram) he acquired the know- 


ledge not only from the sages and scholars named by him but also from 
Rudra, Visvaripa, gods, pitrs and the demons—Mbh., XII. 318. 62-63. In 
the names enumerated by Visvavasu Jaigisavya appears first and his own 
father Kagyapa is mentioned last. The name of Kapila, occurring in the 
middle and after Jaigisavya, Asita, Devala, Parasgara, Varsaganya, 


Bhrgu and Panicasikha, shows the disturbed chronological sequence of 
names in the list. 


83. U. V. Shastri, op. cit, pp. 609-611, f. n. 2, on the basis of the Mahabh- 


arata reference, places Varsaganya before the Muhabharata war. We 
need not discuss this view, because it involves a confusion between the 
Mahabharata war and the composition of the Mahabharata text. Shastri 
places Varsaganya before Panini and Buddha. It may be conceded that 


Varsaganya came before Panini, but Shastri’s argument for placing him 
before Buddha is hot convincing. 
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Modern scholars have failed to notice the ‘mportant information which the 
Jaina tradition records about Varsaganya. In the Isibhasiyaim®®, section (ajjha- 
yana-adhyayna)) 18 deals with the views of Varisava (Varisava-kanhena arhata 
isinia buitar). ; _ oe Sedy OY the section Whe name a he Wh iS wah 46. Ca 
savakanha. oe a rp! identified with Varisakanha referred to in the Thanaiga®* 

Walther Schu oe k takGs Varisakanha and WVarisavakanha to be based On Varsa- 
ganya. In the Sanskrit tik@ on the lsibhasiyaim®® the name of the rsi is restored 
as Varsayanya. The presentation of the views of the rsi in the present case, as also 
‘n other cases, has been conditioned by the uniform pattern of the structure of 
the section, the style of repeating set phrases and sentences, particularly in the 
introductory part and the conclusion, and the retention of peculiar Jaina concepts 
of eighteen papakarmas with related terms panatibac, pariggaha, arati and 
micchademsana. The attempt on the part of the author to weave the different 
sections of the text into a unified whole and not to leave it to assume the chara- 
cter of a mere collection of diverse views is indicated in the present section by a 

reference to the created beings bearing the consequences of their evil deeds and 

remaining in the cycle of worldly existence as mentioned in the ninth section 

(navamuddesagamcnom). Even with this limitation we can get a rough idea of 
some of the characteristic views of the rsi and the terminology used by him. The 

opening sentence of the section says that the soul ( jiva), which does not have self- 

control (ayate) uses strong means or violence (vajjam).°° By not resorting to 

sinful acts, beginning with killing living beings and going upto false philosophy, and 

by controlling the five sense-organs, including ears, he gives up violence and over- 

comes the punishment of cutting of hands and feet and attains eternally the auspi- 

cious abode (sivamacala-java citthanti).°1 To illustrate the statement that in 

ordinary circumstances strong means are used a verse is reproduced saying that the 

bird uses the blows of its beak and the water-carrier uses thong and ropes.°? 


As no text written by Varsaganya is available, we cannot check the correct- 


ness of the views and passages ascribed to himin the Jsibhasiyaim. The available 
quotations from his work are very few and hence we cannot draw any conclusion 
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on the basis of the absence of any quotation parallel to the passages in the ESID ng 
siyaim. We have seen that the views ascribed to different rsis appear to be genuine 
and authentic, though their presentation is affected by the fixed pattern of structure 
and style and the attempt to accommodate them within the framework of Jaina 
principles.° The expressions ayate,®* jive, soindiya I-niggahenam and sivama- 
cala could very well have been taken from Varsaganya’s work. We find that some 
texts and passages recording an early phase of Sankhya, when it was closely connec- 


ted with Yoga, have parallel concepts and terms. On the basis of the analysis of 
other sections®® we can take the verse to have been based on the original writing 
of Varsaganya. | 


The historical identity of most of t 
Isibhasiyaim is clear. Some of: them 
tradition about semi-historica] s 


he rsis whose views are collected in the 
are no doubt taken from the Brahmanical 
ages. . | 
The Isibhasiyaim, though not included in the list of Jaina Agama texts, 
enjoys a high respect being classed as a Kaliya text which is approved for the study 
hours in the daily time-table. It seems to be an early text to be placed in the 
category of the Ayara, Suyagada, Uttarajjhaya and Dasaveyaliya. It breathes an 
atmosphere free from sectarian orthodoxy which developed in later phases of the 
history of Jainism. It has to be placed long before the times of the Vi yahapannatti. 
It seems to be more under the influence of Pargvanatha.°® Thus, the rsis, whose 
views are recorded in the text, appear to have been either earlier than Mahavira or 
were his close contemporaries. They could not have belonged to a period long 
after the times of Mahavira. Thus, if Varsaganya is to be identified with Varisva- 
Kanha of the Isibhasiyaim, he is not to be placed after the fifth-fourth centuries 
B.C. A date earlier than this cannot be ruled out by the evidence of the 
Tsibhasiyaim. 


_In the history of Sankhya Varsaganya belongs to the gap between Pajicagikha 
and Isvarakrsna. He seems to have expressed Significant views on some important 
Points, some times taking a stand different from that of the main stream, repres- 
ented by Kapila, Asuri and Paiicagikha, which was supported and strengthened 
later by Isvarakrsna. He is to be placed in the phase before Isvarakrsna which was 
characterised by the Writing akhyayikas and paravada. 
Varsaganya also wrote much which belon 
a other systems and defending the s 


We can be sure that 
ged to this category, challenging the 
ankhya position against the criticism of 


93. Our article “‘Asita-Devala in the Isibhasiyaim” is to be published in the 
Bechardas Volume. | 
*s a derived from the root Yam and reminds us to the term Yama. 
wn article “Asita-Devala in the Isibhasiyaim,”’ loc. cit. 
96. Ibid. 
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THE EPICAL WORLD OF ASVAGHOSHA AND KALIDASA : 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


INDRA NATH CHOUDHURI 


I would not go into the controversy—if there is a controversy at all—in 
regard to the age of Asvaghosha and Kalidasa. For me both are Sanskrit poets of 
classical Indian tradition and that Asvaghosha definitely preceded Kalidasa. 
Asvaghosa wrote and lived in the age of Kanishka and Kalidasa was the poet in 
the court of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. The difference between the age of these 
two poets can be roughly determined as 280 years (Kanishka 78-128 A. D., 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya 380-415 A. D.). This difference of age conveys two 
different cultura] patterns (Buddhist and Hindu) under which these two poets lived 
and wrote and created their own literary worlds. Needless to say that these two 
cultural patterns are part of a bigger pattern which can be termed as Indian culture 
which grew out of various myths governing our racial unconscious. Delving in: 
different cultures both Asvaghosha and Kalidasa made use of separate thematic 
concepts but within the same classical literary traditions. But the nature of diffe-. 
rent thematic concepts characterizes adequately the essential truths about men and 
the society in which they lived. But that is not all. These thematic concepts are 
revealed in a literary structure—a pattern, and its ultimate aim is to offer to the 
reader an aesthetic reward. Asvaghosha and Kalidasa both expressed their literary 
talent within the same classical literary frame-work. Asvaghosha wrote two epics- 
Buddhacharita and Saundarananda. In the same way Kalidasa produced Kumara- 
sambhava and Raghuvamsa. In this paperI propose to examine first, the structu- 
ral framework of the two epics—Saundarananda and Kumarasambhava. Secondly, 
I shall deal with the conceptual framework of the two epics and lastly I shall like 
to understand the aesthetic framework on which depends the literary appreciation 


of an artefact. 


Both Asvaghosha and Kalidasa in their epics represent the hopes and 
aspirations of Indian people growing in two different cultures. Their approach to 
reality is marked by certain distinctive attitudes. Kalidasa accepted life in its 
totality, the temporal and the eternal, the physical and the metaphysical, and 
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sought to include them in a luminous and harmonious synthesis. Th's, at least, 
is what we call the Vedic tradition. This is the Indian approach to life. Kalidasa’s 
imagination dwells on love in Kumarasambhava which seems at first to be of the 
earth, but which leads imperceptibly into heavenly vistas. Gross sensuality is soon 
transformed into divine ecstasy. Kalidasa utilizes the ancient myth of Siva and 
Parvati to stress the significance of self-discipline (tapas) as the secret of highest 
love. His mythopoeic imagination was responsible for the use of myth like the 
love of Siva and Parvati. Asvaghosha also gives evidence of his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of India’s mythological traditions and pre-Buddhistic philosophical 
systems. In his works we see the great reverence which the poet had for the 
Vedic literature and Vedic culture. There is nothing in Saundarananda that can 
be taken as an indication of the poet’s dissatisfaction of the Vedic religion and 
Vedic rituals and Vedic practices and Vedic customs. It is usually said that 
Buddhism is a revolt against the Vedic rituals and Vedic customs and Vedic 
practices; there can be no doubt about the fact that the poet isa true representa- 
tive of the ideals of Buddha’s teachings. This epic narrates the ordination by the 
Buddha of Nanda, his half brother. Yet no follower of the Vedic path can detect 
in his poem anything that goes against the Vedic beliefs and the Vedic practices. 
Tn Saundarananda, Asvaghosha’s main interest is to give a religious edification to 
further the attainment of tranquility and with the intention of capturing the 
hearers devoted to other things. But nowhere the preaching is coupled with 


criticism against other religious practices. In Nanda’s statement tolerance for 
other religions is amply demonstrated.1 


Both Asvaghosha and Kalidasa picked up the epic tradition set in by Valmiki 
in creating Saundarananda and Kumarasambhava. Saundarananda has a historical 
Petspective. It reconstructs ideas, forms and styles that characterise the literature 
of his age. Kalidasa has an imaginative perspective. His Kumarasambhava is an 
act of his mythopoeic vision which helps in selecting, ordering and interpreting 
life experience with one goal before him—divine ecstasy. It causes us to reco- 
Baise truths about human existence through the direct presentation of selected 
experiences. Instead of telling us like Asvaghosha about the way people 
ge act and feel, it involves us in these actions and directs our responses 
ciea _ In spite of the imaginative perspective Kalidasa is more obje- 

: vaghosha has a historical perspective but he is more subjective. 


Indifferent to gain or loss, to pleasure or suffering etc., free from year- 
nings and with senses stilled, he entered the city to ask for alms at the 
due time and attracted the gaze of the folk, and there in due course he 
told the tale of salvation to the folk who had need of it, neither condemn- 


ing others, still wandering far from the true path, nor exalting himself. 
—Saund arananda, xviii, 62. 
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in epic the manner of the 


of the work. The story-teller is the centre of consciousness in the tale. In 
Saundarananda, Asvaghosha magnifies his theme and teaches his readers 
about the greatness of Lord Buddha and his teaching whom they must emulate 
and, on the other hand, Kalidasa Creates human symbols with godly figures 
inducing noble aspiration and effort in his readers to realize true love and 
experience It. 


‘telling’ is of great importance to the total effect 


A graph of the epical structure of these two epics can be drawn in the 
following way : 


<-Subject matter 


Writer————Theme———..__ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——Reader—~—> 


| 
| | 

| 1 

| emotional knowledge beyond 
| 





——"_ ee eG 


space and time 
Subjective Objective | —Natural background (setting) 
—Facts of the action 
—>Character 
Topical Perennial 


The particular actions, characters and settings which the author chooses con- 
stitute the subject matter of the work. The subject matter of these two epics cele- 
brate different cultures against a natural background and also idealised heroes who 
exemplify the virtues and values of that society. Nature for Kalidasa, provides the 
primary resource to literature. [t contains the intimations of an occult correlation 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm. Here nature does not act as a back- 
ground, not only as natura naturata, but as natura naturans,? because Man as a 
microcosmic organism is an exact counterpart of the macrocosm—Nature. This is 
the way Kalidasa appropriates the external world to the mind—brain. He enhances, 
expands, intensifies and deepens his sensory awareness of prakriti until it is trans- 
formed into a part of his own consciousness. He touches the mysterious life in a 
landscape and reconciles the individual self with nature. Nature as a setting does 
not remain dormant but acts as symbols of the divine principles or the archetypes 
to ultimately indicate the oneness between it and man. The third act of Kumara- 
sambhava demonstrates this relationship in detail. Prakriti becomes an important 
part in the divine scheme to crush down the evil in the battle with virtue. Asvaghosha 
makes use of nature as a stimulant to an emotive experience. The descriptions, of 





2. Cobridge, Biographia Literaria, pp. 162-7. 
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éourse, enthralls the reader by its sheer beauty but then the thematic purposeful- 
ness of changing the mind of Nanda from a worldly man to a mendicant becomes SO 
apparent that nature recedes in the background. The description of nature in 


Kalidasa is natural and in Asvaghosha it is presented with erudition. Nature in his 
hand has lost its life though the beauty of nature is retained. 


Kalidasa is seen as a worshipper of beauty, whether in God, man or nature. 


The various-forms of action used in developing the plot create interest in the mind 


of the reader and also add to the structural beauty of the plot, such as the incident 


of the youthful Brahman pupil accosting Parvati to break away from Shiva, 


Parvati’s escape from the arms of the god without surrendering and insisting on 


traditional courtship and marriage, the pompous picture of a godly wedding or the 
efforts of Shiva in teaching his wife the art of love. 


in Saundarananda also Create interest in the readers ij 
slow transformation of a man’s position from mat 


episode of the mirror, vision of paradise, Sundari’s 
are intricately interwoven in th 
Structure. 


epics are ve 
her husban 


Similarly the facts of action 
n their understanding of the 
erialism to spiritualism. The 
despair, Nanda’s predicament 
€ plot to arouse interest of the reader in the epical 
Similarities between the dirge of Rati and Sundari in the respective 
ry striking but Rati is assured by the gods that Shiva will again bring 
d back to life. For Sundari there is nobody to console her like this. The 
grief of Sundari and her apprehension that Nanda would not return came out true. 


The whole description is much more tragic and dramatic than the Rati-vilapa of 
Kalidasa. It develops realistically and reaches its pathetic climax jin a slow motion. 
It.is Sundari who first. says :— 


It is not Proper for me to hinder you in the performance of your duty to go 
and see the Guru. 


Go, my lord, but return quickly before this paint is dry 
(iv, 34). But then she gives him a warning :— 


TR ay eet ad aed afamaday | 
wisest wht gai fdas = a seta 
But if you return to me 


quickly before the paint is dry, I shall hug you with 
my unadorned arms with the 


ointment still wet on them (4/36). 
But ultimately her apprehension came true. Nanda did not return. He could 
— fulfil his promise : Ut afer: And Sundari resigns to live a condemned life 
without her husband. The Prophecy about Sundari by Thathagata in the last 
chapters, does in no way, console the readers and the sad image of a beautiful 


3. Should you however delay longer, I shall inflict a grievous punishment 
ars you; as you lay asleep, I shall repeatedly waken you by beating you 
with my breasts and shall refuse to speak to you. (Saundarananda, iv, 35.) 

4. Ibid, XVIii, 59, 
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lady in her lonely house remains iniprinted in the mind o 
of all the discussion about asceticism and salvation, 


f the reader in spite 


In fact both Kalidasa and Asvaghosha have d‘fferent attitude towards women 
Asvaghosha denounces the life of man on earth and glorifies Beautitude as the 
true god and also ascribes the reason of man’s unhappiness to his attachment to 
women. Asvaghosha’s attitude towards woman is that she is the Origin of all sins 
(viii. 32), fickle minded (viii, 38) and never bear love Whole-heartedly (viii, 42) 
and so one should desist from yearning fora woman. Kalidasa on the Sther side 
has a total view of life. Woman is an unseparable part of man. Her beauty is a 
thing to be enjoyed. Heroines are paragons of virtues. Suffering is because of 
their unwilling transgression of the moral order. Parvati is Prakriti and her marri- 
age with Shiva is a union of Purusha with Prakriti.6 Parvatj Is also Sati. the 
spirit of reality. Through humiliation, suffering and penance, she wins the heats 
of Shiva, the spirit of goodness.® In fact Asvaghosha is interested in the propa- 
gation of the Buddhist ideal of asceticism and he thinks woman is an impediment 
in reaching this goal. Kalidasa, on the contrary thinks that both matter and spirit 
are to be taken into consideration for the ultimate emancipation from life. 


There is a controversy about the hero in Saundarananda. In Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charya’s opinion? Buddha is decidedly the hero who acts throughout the epic asa 
guiding potential force which moulds by degrees the loving husband in Nanda into 
a humane mendicant. But the whole plot revolves around Nanda and informs us 
about his divided mind : 


d wd qgavd way areal: Gaaae 
aisfreaareata qa a aeal ates ia word 


Nanda ultimately is able to win over the conflict and turn into a spiritual 
leader so that he may teach the doctrines of Buddha and seek salvation (Moksha) 
for himself. Buddha acts like a catalyst in the transformation of Nanda from a 
worldly being to an Arhat. Shiva is the hero of Kumarasambhava. Both aspects, 
the ascetic and the erotic, are united in him. Bornas Ardhanarisvara, he follows 
Brahman’s command and divides himself, allowing the great goddess to proceed 
from and return into his self. Thisis done to fulfil his cosmic task so that his 
son Kumara may kill the demon Taraka. His steadfast asceticism, deadly wrath 

and flaming passion are presented with great artistry by Kalidasa. In fact, the 


Shri Aurobindo; Kalidasa, p. 23. 

Tagore, Creative Unity, p. 54. 

B. Bhattacharya, Asvaghosha—A Critical Study, p. 26. 
Saundarananda, iv, 42. | ; | 
Stella Kramrisch, The Presence of Shiva, p. 432-33. 
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Buddhist wheel of law is opposed to the wheel of samsara attached to the mythical 
time, Mahakala, a mode of ‘eternal now’ and asa result Nanda or his catalytic 
agent Buddha could not achieve that cosmic grandeur which Kalidasa could attach 
even to the love game between Shiva and Parvati where one night of union is term- 


ed as thousand years and thereby transporting the reader from a worldly toa 
cosmic level of consciousness. 


The theme of a work—that is, the abstract idea that the subject-matter exem- 
plifies-defines the philosophy of life of the writer. Kalidasa’s epic in its theme is 
antigenre to Asvaghosha’s Saundarananda. If Kumarasambhava is celebratory in 
its theme the Saundarananda is religious. Its religiousism is diametrically 
opposed to the celebratory theme. The central theme of Saundaranand of Asva- 
ghosa is Moksha—-the fourth purushartha. The other three are kept at a low key 
to magnify the ultimate goal of life. Asvaghosha clearly states his purpose at the 
end of his epic : Thus, this work has been undertaken, containing within it the goal 
called Beatitude, keeping in view serenity and not pleasure,in order that the hearers 
May grasp it. ‘Whatever things I have introduced here other than what serves 
Beatitude, it has been done as a factor in poetry inorder that like a bitter medi- 
cine mixed with honey, it may be agreeable to the heart in drinking.1° There is 
no such philosophical didacticism to be found in Kalidasa. In Kalidasa the goal is 
never spoken of asa bitter medicine and the pleasures of the world as a sugar- 
coating. The world is sweet and its enjoyment is the goal.!! Spiritual and sensuous 
are not opposite forces but are part of life complimenting each other. While the 
Buddhist ideal of asceticism is admitted by him, its excess at the cost of healthy 
pleasure is deprecated.) 2 Asvaghosha deals with topical thematic concepts conne- 
cted with problems and issues of interest toa group of people having a certain 
religious faith. When, however, the situation changes, the problems disappear and 
taterest in them vanishes. Asvaghosha as the chairman of the 4th Bauddha Con- 
eregation (sangati) held in Kashmir propounds in his epic the Yogachara system of 
the Mahayana sect.** He mentions of self-control, faith, discipline and good be- 
haviour as instructions of law (xii). Freedom from passion leads to salvation. This 
1S Possible by measure in eating, control of breathing, avoidance of sleep, solitary 
meditation etc. There are four truths and eightfold path for achieving salvation. 
Any literary artefact having this kind of topical thematic concept has a limited 
ak Mean betrays the artistic weakness in a work. Kalidisa, on the other hand, 
Seal with en orig Perennial thematic concepts. Perennial thematic concepts 
ife : how to understand it and how to live it.14 The concept 
10. Saundarananda, XViii, 63. 
oy C. Kunchan Raja, Survey of Sanskrit Literature, p. 134. 


K. Krishnamurty, Kalidasa, p. 75. 
13. Saundarananda, Xv, 68. 


14. Thomas Nagel, Mortal Questions, ix. 
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which define these mortal questions are the finger prints of the culture. They 
identify the culture and they are permanent. In Kumarasambhava, Kalidasa shows 
that while infatuation leads to failure, beneficence achieves complete fruition, that 
beauty is constant only when upheld by virtue, that the highest from of love is the 
tranquil, controlled and beneficent form,—that in regulation lies the true charm 
and in lawless excess the speedy corruption of beauty.25 The seetie motif of 
human development is presented by Asvaghosha by using the motif of conversion 
but it does not have a universal appeal. On the contrary, Kalidasa presents the 
motif of human development by working out the victory of love over asceticism.2® 
This has definitely an appeal which goes beyond time in its perenniality. This 
only proves that literature does not deal in same way with the same issues as 
philosophy or religious belief does. Good poem with a philosophical sermon allu- 
ding to topical thematic concepts cannot find its way into the heart of the readers. 
After all literature is attached to thematic concepts only indirectly. It is the job 
of the reader to bring out the implicit philosophy in a work of literature. But ifa 
literary work like Saundarananda is reduced to a religious treatise it cancels out 
its very existence as literature. On the contrary. Kalidasa creates a literary compo- 
sition which expresses his perception of life’s complexities focussing our attention 
on a larger and more universal truth that asceticism and worldly pleasure can meet 
in harmony and become one at the highest level of realization. Here the literature 
and philosophy meet in thematic concepts, but the relationship is a more distant 
one: they are parts of a bigger whole i.e. Indian Culture. 


Literary appreciation is an effort to recognise the qualities making a literary 
work a worthwhile object of aesthetic appreciation. The theme of Saundarananda 
is spiritual progress or trisna-ksaya and the light and liberation that follow it. In 
Buddhistic analogy if you can sow the seed of faith and if penance in the form of 
rain can water it and if the yoke of insight can be used then the harvest that follow 
is Nibbana. Saundarananda 1s connected with the spiritual life of man. It aims at 
releasing man from suffering and give him illumination—moksha. The emotional 
experience of this kind of a theme is termed as Shanta Rasa—the aesthetics of tran- 
qulity. This is not peace of the grave. It is a value of the living rather than of the 
dead. Its centrality in Indian culture and aesthetics is striking. ‘“‘Shantarasa is to 
be known as characterized by the absence of mental perturbation, as arising from 
the composure of the mind divested of all passion and as marked by tranquility.” 
In the union of Shiva and Parvati a feeling of cosmic peace is established. Kalidasa 
is conscious of moksha as the highest value. Yet, as a true poet, he depicts it only 
with reference to the supreme God, Shiva; none of his other characters are motivated 


15. Tagore, Creative Unity, y. 54-55. 
16. See W. Ruben, Kalidasa, p. 38. 
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in their youthful lives by this quest after perfection.17 The Vedic tradition, which 
Kalidasa follows, is to seek for self-knowledge. The Sringara of the divine beings 
(Shiva and Parvati) leads us to exercise the intellect rather than the emotions and 
ultimately we realise the inherent truth behind it—it is not the sensuous beauty but 
sense control which leads man to sublime tranquility beyond space and time. A 
man who is torn between joy and suffering, this can be the only option left to seek 
for self-knowledge.?® Buddha’s parting advice is also the same - Attadipa bhava, be 
a light or an island to yourself but in Saundarananda Nanda’s quest for self-know- 
ledge and his ultimate realisation of truth leads him to sublime tranquility—but it 
is a make-shift tranquility. The fact is what Abhinavagupta suggested in reference 
to Shanta rasa: The one thing that Shanta rasa does that no other rasa can is that 
it disturbs us. Rasa is not only an emotional experience but knowledge too. It also 
makes us think and interpret life. Both these epics deal with Sringara-Shanta rasa 
synthesis but whereas in the Saundarananda the truimph of Shanta rasa js mechani- 
cally established without disturbing the reader to make him think, Kalidasa esta- 


blishes it implicitly by magnifying sense-control against sensuous beauty anda 
feeling of cosmic peace enthrals us. 


17. XK, Krishnamurty, 
18. In Shakuntalam K 
Western mount, an 
glory. By the Sim 
people are counsel 


Kalidasa, p. 121. 


alidasa Says, on one side the moon sets behind the 
don the other the Sun comes to view in all his red 
ultaneous downfall and rise of the two luminaries the 
led, as it were, in their vicissitudes of fortune, iv, 2. 
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MEANS TO LIBERATION 


JADUNATH SINHA 


Works : Duties and Virtues 


The students and the householders should do their prescribed duties, “A 
teacher instructs his pupils after teaching them the Vedas. Speak the truth. Perform 
your duties and cultivate virtues. Do not neglect your studies of the scriptures. 
Beg alms for the teacher. Be not negligent in the study of the Vedas. Be not 
negligent in speaking the truth. Be not negligent in the cultivation of virtues. Be 
not negligent in the practice of good or well-being. Be not negligent in the per- 
formance of works conducive to earthly good. Be not negligent in Studying the 
Vedas and in teaching them.’*! 


‘Be not negligent in performing your duties to the gods and the manes or 
spirits of dead forefathers. Respect your mother as a god. Respect your father as 
a god. Respect your teacher as god. Entertain your guests as gods. Perform 
actions which are not denounced, and not wrong and prohibited actions. Perform 
good actions, which are performed by righteous persons.” ‘Do not discontinue 
the line of your family.’ ‘‘Procreate sons by marrying a wife, so that they may 
perform sraddha ceremony of their fathers. A house-holder has debts to the Sages, 
the gods, men, and beasts and other animals. He should discharge his duties to 
the sages by studying the Vedas and muttering mantras. He should discharge his 
duties to the gods by offering oblations to sacrificial fires and address them to the 
gods. He should discharge his debts to men by offering residence and food tem- 
porarily to guests. He should discharge his debts to beasts and birds by offering 
particles of foods to birds and insects. Charity should be given to the poor with 
reverence. It should not be given with disrespect. You should make gifts according 
to your wealth. Charity should be given in conformity with moral reason. It 
should be given out of fear of moral authority. It should be given out of compas- 


1. Tait. Up., i, 11, 1. 
2. Ibid., i, 11, 2. 
3. Ibid., i, 11, 1. 
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sion.” Works are perishable. Those who perform right works go to heaven. 
Those who commit wrong works go to hell. They who resort to works as the best 
way to the achievement of the good pass from birth to death.5 Those who do works 
for public good, enjoy lasting happiness in heaven and exhaust their merits, and 
then enter into lower worlds to wear off their demerits. When merits are worn off, 
the bound souls in heaven fall to lower worlds. Misery is the fruit of demerits.° 
Works are avidya or primal ignorance. Intuition of the Atman or Brahman }s 
vidya or higher knowledge. Avidya is destroyed by vidya. It is not destroyed by 
works or duties and virtues.?’ Works are due to desires (kama). Desires are due 
to avidya or primal nescience. Until all desires are destroyed, a soul cannot enjoy 
the Brahman. So Divine Spirit cannot be attained by works. The Brahman trans- 
cends virtues (dharma) and vices (adharma), merits and demerits. Hence, a soul 
should rise above virtues and vices, which hold good of the empirical society of 
relativity, and achieve absolute purity in order to attain the Divine Spirit.® 


Dedication of Works to God 


When an embodied soul performs actions being prompted by sattva, it should 
dedicate them to God. When they are dedicated to Him, they do not produce 
merits. Resignation of all actions to God destroys all merits and demerits. When 


they are destroyed, the soul becomes absolutely pur:2. 


It is not tainted by sins. 
Demerits are sins. 


Resignation of all actions to God is accompanied with renun- 
ciation of attachment to actions. Detachment and renunciation, and dedication of 
all works to God are conducive to liberation and transcendence of empirical life.’° 
One should perform one’s duties, enjoy one’s wealth and property with renunciation. 
One should not covet another’s wealth and property. One should desire to live in 
this world for a hundred years, doing one’s duties. The world, all things in it, are 
pervaded by God. A soul should intuit the world to be permeated by God.?} 


Knowledge and Intuition 


A soul becomes immortal by knowing the Infinite Person of golden brigh 
colour like the rising sun beyond the darkness of maya. It becomes immortal by 
intuiting Him. There is no Other way to attain Him. He is the Highest Good 
(Siva) transcending sattva, rajas and tamas, imperishable, adorable Person. Intui- 


ess 


4. Ibid, i, 11, 3. 

5. Mund. Up. i, 2, 7. 

6. Ibid., i, 2; 9-10. 

7. 8. Up;, 11. 

8. Kath. Up., ii, 3, 14. 

9. Ibid., i,t2, 14; Chand. Up., Viii, 1, 6. 
10. Svet. Up., vi, 4. 
11. Ig. Up., 1-2. 
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tion, the highest wisdom (prajna), emanates from Him. He rules over both vidya 
and avidya. The perishable (ksara) is avidya. The Imperishale Person (aksara 
purusa) is vidya. The Brahman transcends avidya and vidya, and rules over them. 
A soul becomes immortal by knowing the abode of the universe and indwelling in 
the self, and maintainer of virtues and destroyer of sins. A soul becomes ee 
by knowning Him, who indwels in all hearts, and who destroys: all sins. as a fire is 
hidden in water.?? A soul crosses death by avidya, and enjoys immortality by 
vidya. Vidya is intuition of one Atman or Brahman. Avidya is sensory perception 
and intellectual knowledge of plurality and duality.13 Pleasure is agreeable and 
due to primal ignorance (avidya). Spiritual vision of the one Atman is the Highest 
Good (greyas) and vidya or intuition.** Works are non-eternal, but knowledge or 
intuition is eternal.1* The eternal Brahman is attainable by eternal intuition. The 
Atman or Brahman is attainable by spiritual intuition(prajiiana).4® A soul is reborn 
and entangled in bondage until it acquires tranquillity, purity, and higher knowledge. 
A pure, calm, and intuitive mind can know the Divine Spirit.17 The hidden Atman, 
Supreme Self is not revealed to persons of unregenerate intellect. He is intuitable 
by concentrated intellect rendered subtle by the seers.18 Divine Spirit is the Inner 
Self imperceptible by the senses which are directed to external objects.2® A soul 
which sees many objects without relating them to the one Divine Spirit passes from 
death to death. Perception of plurality is bondage. Intuition of one Atman is 
release. There is no plurality here in the world. So he who perceives plurality 
transmigrates from birth to death. Toa sage all become one Atman.2° Divine 
Spirit, the Supreme Self, Atman, is the bridge to immortality. Know the one 
Atman alone; give up all other words about not-self. The knowledge of the Atman 
is the bridge to immortality.2+ Intuition is the highest knowledge. It is super- 
sensuous, superintellectual, supermental, immediate experience. It immediately 
apprehends the Divine Spirit. Atman is Supreme Self, Paramatman in the Upa- 
nisads. Both idealistic monism and theism, personal God and impersonal Divine 
Spirit are found in the Upanisads. Samkara and Samkarites stress monism (advai- 
tavada). Ramanuja Nimbarka, Madha, and Jiva Gosvamj emphasize theism. 





12. Svet. Up., iii, 8, iv, 18; v, 1, vi, 15. 
13. Ig. Up., Ll. 

14. Kath. Up. i, 2, 2. 

15. Ibid., i, 2, 10. 

16. Ibid., i, 2 24. 

17. Ibid., i, 3, 7. 

18. Ibid., i, 3, 12. 

19. Ibid., ii, 1, 1. 

20. Ibid., ii, 1, 10-11 and 15. 

21. Mund. Up., il, 2, 5. 
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Asceticism 


The Brahmanas, after returning from a householder’s life and knowing the 
Atman, Supreme Self, by meditation, should give up the primal desire for sex or 
desire for sons, the primal desire for wealth, and the primal desire for earthly 
happiness and heavenly happiness, and earn their livelihood by begging. They 
should acquire erudition in the Vedas, give up erudition, and acquire simplicity of 
childhood, give up childlike simplicity, and cultivate silence. Silence is due to being 
established in consciousness of the Brahman.22. The Brahmana monks should live 
by begging food. Asceticism is the duty of the monks in the last stage of life. The 
monks cultivate pure sattva, purity of mind, know the truths of things propounded 
by the Vedanta or Upanisads, by the practice of asceticism (samnyasa) achieve 
immortality and desirelessness in the higher worlds, Brahmaloka.*% The sages are 
gratified with higher knowledge, are detached, become calm and self-realized, and 
released from bondage. Desireless sages worship and meditate on the Supreme 
Person hidden in the universe and shed the body produced by semen. Meditation 
on the pure Brahman immanent in the universe with perfect equanimity and without 
any desire for empirical objects is a prerequisite for disembodied immortality.24 
When a soul gives up all desires for empirical objects, it enjoys the Brahman, and 
becomes Immortal (amrta).26 So long as it runs after worldly and heavenly happi- 
hess, 1f cannot transcend its bodily state. A soul which becomes desireless, which 
desires the Atman, Supreme Self alone, and which has fulfilled all desires in the 
Atman, becomes the Brahman, Absolute, even when its vital forces do not depart 
from its body. It is released in embodied life. This is the state of embodied release 
( jivanmukti).?° God cannot be attained by works, by procreation of sons, or by 
acquisition of wealth, but by renunciation alone.??. The Brahmanas desire to know 
the Atman, Supreme Self, by teaching the Vedas, by performing sacrifices, or by 
offering oblations to sacrificial] fires, by practising charity, and by undergoing pena- 
on vet “ —— _The performance of penances generates a desire to know the 
earch maa. Sins are destroyed by performing austerities (tapas), and then 

ne as achieved by intuition (vidya). Death is transcended by penance, 
Sey) fa the eae and immortality is enjoyed by intuition.?° Intuition 
nowledge. It is the knowledge of the Atman, Supreme Self. 


Teaching the ; ' , 
g > Vedas, Performance of sacrifices, celibacy, sense-restraint, faith, pe- 


22. Dr, Up., iii, 2, 1. 
23. Mund. UOp,, iii, 2, 6. 
24. Ibid., ili, 5 and |. 
25. Kath. Up., ii, 3, 14. 
26. Br. Up., iv, 4, 5. 
27. Kaivalya Up., 3, 
28. Br. Up., iy, 4, 22. 
29. Is. Up., 11. 
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fiance, fasting, and freedom are the causes of the knowledge of the Supreme Self. 
Hence, penance and intuition both are conducive to the highest good of the Brah- 
manas. The intuition of the Atman depends on the performance of austerities.3° 
Asceticism is the dominant note in later Upanisads. 


Yoga 

Meditate on the Supreme Person (para purusa) as Om. Meditate on the 
Atman as Om. Unite with the Supreme Self as Om.8! Om is the Atman, Brahman, 
Supreme Person. Meditate on the form of Om, or on the mystic sound Om in the 
heart. The Atman or Brahman is hidden in the _ heart-cavity of every embodied 
soul. A soul should intuit the Brahman by the repeated practice of meditation on 
Om in the heart-cavity.32, The Inner Self of the size of a thumb is hidden in the 
hearts of all persons. Those become immortal, who intuit the Ruler of all hearts 
by meditation. He is hidden in all creatures, the Ruler of the universe, 
Maintainer of the worlds, immanent in all creatures and gods. The sages tear the 
fetters of death by intuiting Him by meditation.$4 He is the Supreme Soul among 
the minute eternal souls and fulfils the desires of many souls. He can be intuited 
by meditation.25 The Divine Person is intuited by spiritual illumination due to 
meditation (adhyatmayoga) by a person, who is calm through equanimity, and who 
has given up joy and grief. The hidden Divine Person is imperceptible.2® Yoga is 
fixation of the eternal sense-organs and non-negligence of duties by the mind or 
focussing of the mind.$7 A spiritual teacher who has intuited the Eternal Person 
should instruct a disciple whose mind is controlled and calmed in the knowledge 
of the Brahman.$8 A yogin visions the Atman in his self after practising 
sense-restraint, mind-control, withdrawal of the  sense-organs from their 
objects, trance or absorption of the mind in the Atman, Supreme Self.® 
These are the stages of the Yogic discipline. When the mind becomes 
pure and free from rajas and sins, the monks vision the Atman in their pure 
When all sins are destroyed in thousands of births, they vision the Atman, 


minds. 
The Atman, Supreme Self, should be heard, reflected on, 


and destroy bondage.4° 


30. Yajiia Yati, 189-90; Sb. Svet. Up., Intro. Svet. Up., 1, 16. 
31. Prag. Up., v, 5; Mund. Up., ii, 2; 4-6. 
32. Svet. Up., i, 14. 

33. Ibid., iii, 13. 

34. Ibid., iv, 15. 

35. Ibid., vi, 13. 

36. Kath. Up., i, 2, 12. 

37. Ibid., ii, 3, 11. 

38. Mund. Up., i, 2, 13. 

39. Br. Up., iv, 5, 23. 

40. Yé. Up., i, 78-79. SB., Svet. Up., Intro. 
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is hi immediacy. 
intuition. Intuition is suprarational immediate knowledge. It is higher in y 
One who intuits the Brahman becomes It.42 
impersonal Infinite Spirit. 


realizing Brahman. 


In Sanskrit brahman is neuter. It is 
Intuition is becoming Brahman. Knowing Brahman is 


1 43 
One who abides in Brahman becomes immortal. 
Devotion to God 


i iT] eacher, 
The truths are revealed to him who cherishes devotion to his spiritual t 


: tees.*4 
and who cherishes devotion to God. The truths are revealed to oui geri 
The word devotion (bhakti) occurs once only in the later Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
which clear 


) 2d c i of 
ly advocates theistic concept of God. It propounds the dedication 
all works to God. Duties and sins, 


dedicated to God, lose their power of genera- 
ting merits and demerits. When a soul destroys both its merits and demerits, it 
acquires the absolute purity of the Brahman, and intuits It. Te “panied a: 
Propounds the doctrine of God’s grace through which a soul attains liberation. 
Dedication of all actions to God and_ belief in the grace of God are allied to the 
way of devotion. It Preaches the way of taking refuge with God, which ohn 
allied to the way of devotion.4® Like some other Upanisads, it looks upon medita- 
tion on the Brahman or Om as the best method of knowing It.4? 


Grace of God 


The Atman, Supreme Self, 
vast learning in the scriptu 
the Atman to whom He reveals 
God resides in the heart-cavity 
than an atom and greater than 
His grace, when it becomes 


cannot be attained by the instruction of the Vedas, 
res, or by memory of them. He alone can ame 
His body or nature, whom He elects by His dea 
of every individual embodied soul. He is renner’ 
the great. A soul intuits God and His slory throug 
desireless and eriefless.4% The sage Svetasvatara intui- 


or by 


41. Br. Up., Vii, 5, 6. 
42. Mund. Up., ii, 2. 9. 
43. Svet. Up. vi, 23. 
44. Ibid., vi, 4, 2 

45. Ibid., Vi, 18. 

46. Ibid. i, 14. 

47. Kath. Up., i, 2. 23 
48. Svet. Up., lii, 20. 
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ted God through His grace and by the power of his penances, and instructed the 
most holy sages in this truth.¢® Thus the ancient Upanisads regarded the grace of 
God also as a means to liberation. 


Taking Refuge with God 

An embodied soul, desirous of liberation should take refuge in God, who 
created Hiranyagarbha (Brahma) before creating the world, and who revealed the 
Vedas, and who reveals the knowledge of Brahman to a soul.5° God is the Master 
of all, Ruler of all, and the infinite Refuge of all.5? 


Kundaliniyoga 

The worshippers of Sakti, Divine Mother, and the Saivas of the Pratyabhijiia 
school of Kasmir, and Goraksanatha (1200 A. D.), Buddhist Siddha, followed and 
practised Kundaliniyoga. The germs of the cult are found in the early Upanisads. 
The Saktas borrowed the concept of the heart-centre from of early Upanisads. The 
Supreme Self, Atman, coexits with individual self (jivatman) in the heart-cavity of 
every person. The Divine is hidden in the hearts of all.52 Jn the heart there are 
hundred and one nerves. One of them issue out of the centre of the cerebrum. A 
good person’s soul departs out of the opening (brahmarandhra) of this nerve 
(susumna) and becomes immortal. The other souls depart through the other 
hundred nerves.62 One who intuits the Supreme Self becomes free from avidya, 
emotions, and desires and passions, and is released in embodied life. Susumna and 
brahmarandhra are not distinctly mentioned in the verse, but they are meant, 
The soul knows the Brahman, and becomes the Brahman. In Kundaliniyoga the 
coiled or dormant Divine Power, Sakti, is roused from Her sleep by the practice 
of breath-control (pranayama), made to ascend through the abdominal centre 
(svadhisthana) and the navel centre (manipuraka) to the heart-centre (anahata). 
Om is meditated on at the heart-centre as luminous light or as unstruck sound 
or music). Then the Divine Power (Sakti) is made to ascend to the throat-centre 
(viguddha) then to the eye-brow centre (ajna), and then to the centre of the 
cerebrum called brahmarandhra or sahasrara. This highest centre is referred 
to in the above verse. Meditation on the Divine at the mystic centres is the 
essence of Kundaliniyoga. Divine Power (Sakti) is united with Siva, God, at 





49. Ibid., vi, 21. 

50. Ibid., vi, 18. 

51. Ibid., iii, 17. 

52, Kath. Up., i, 2, 1; i, 3, 125 i, 2, 20; Mund. Up. iii, 1, 1-2; Svet. Up., vi, 
6, 7, 17. 

53. Kath. Up., ii, 3, 16; SB. 

54. Tait. Up., i, 6; 1.2. 
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the highest centre. Again, there is the verse: ‘“‘There is akasa or Brahman in the 


heart-ether. This Divine Person is made of manas. Heis the luminous Person of 
the nature of immortality. In the middle of the plates there is a piece of flesh like 


the breast hanging. The susumna passes by the side of it. 


This is the way to be 
united with the Brahman. 


It pierces the head and the forehead into two parts. A 
soul meditating on the Divine Person at the highest centre is enriched with peace, 
becomes fulfilled and realized and blissful and attains autonomy of a spiritual 
kingdom.” In this verse there is a clear assertion that the internal heart-ether 
spreads from the heart- cavity through the spinal cord and_ the eye-brow centre to 
the centre of the cerebrum. The gaktas believe that human body is a microcosom of 
macrocosom. The above verse mentions that. the different worlds, earth (bhu), 
the sky (bhuvah) heaven (svar), mahah and the like exist in th 


meditation a soul can rise to the different worlds and bring out the Divine Spirit 
from within the body and vision It by spiritual 


illumination.5® The soul sleeps in 
puritat nerve near the heart. Seventy two thousand nerves issue out of the heart 
and pervade the body.5¢ 


God is a Doer and Non-Doer 


God and an individual] 


self reside in the heart-ether. God is omniscient while 
the soul is ignorant or of li 


mited knowledge. God is the omnipotent Lord while 
the soul is non-Lord of limited power. God is the Ruler of the universe, ‘The 
soul, non-Lord, is fettered to bondage. After knowing the Lord it is released from 
all fetters. It is an experiencer of the world, which is experienced. The souls or 
experiencers and the world of objects or the experienced and their Ruler constitute 


the Brahman. When the Infinite Self experiences Himself as threefold, He is a 
non-Doer (akartr),57 


But when He creates, maintains and rules over the world with 
His ruling Powers, He is not a non-Doer. When He creates the world with His 
Power of maya, or when He creates various things and beings with His manifold 


Powers, He is nota non-Doer.5® He is the ruler binder and liberator of souls 
and whirls the cosmic cycle, and not a non-Doer.&® 


Divine Power (S akti) 


b] 
God’s powers are supreme and various. 


ngth, and power of knowledge,60 
The Svetiivatarg 


eH 


He has power of volition or stre- 
The Saivas recognize these powers of God. 


is the earliest Saiva Upanisad. These are evidently spiritual 
5. Kath. Up., ii, 3, 17. 


56. Br. Up., ii, 1, 19. 
57. Svet. Up., i, 89 ana 2. 
58. 


Ibid., iv, 1 and 9-105 iii, 1, 
5o.. Ibid., V3 1, 7, 11; vi; 1, 11,13 and 16. 
60. Svet. Up., vi, 8. | 
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and conscious powers. They are intrinsic to His nature. It is the glory of 
God that the whole cosmic cycle (brahmacakra) is whirled and ruled by 
Him.®2 Herules all worlds by His powers of ruling. Heis one but is endowed 
with a net of powers.°? These powers of ruling are conscious and spiritual powers. 
He is the controllor (vasi) of moving and unmoving things and worlds.®® He can 
control them by His conscious powers alone. He is one and colourless and form- 
less, but creates many colours and forms and invests them. with meanings by- means 
of His various powers.®* God creates the world with the power of maya. He is 
the mayin. Maya is His power. The world is pervaded by his power.6® Prakrti 
is one and unborn, and has red, white, and black colour. It produces many similar 
effects. Sattva is white. Rajasis red. Tamas is black. Prakrti is made of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas.®® God is devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas. He is transcenden- 
tal (kevala), conscious, and witness (saksin) of the world and individual selves.8? 
He is a knower; consciousness (constitutes His nature). There is no trace of the 
gunas—sattva, 1ajas, and tamas in Him. An individual self living in the same body 
with God, the Supreme Self, in the heart-cavity, does not know Him, and grieves 
because of its limited power and knowledge and sleeps. But when it knows Him, 
the Lord, and sees His glory, being free from grief, it becomes self-realized.*® It 
Jeaves prakrti, and ceases to be attracted towards its gunas, and liberates itself from 
its bondage.®® It is not clearly asserted: whether prakrti is a conscious power of 
God. It is a conscious power because His powers are conscious. 


61. Ibid., vi, 1. 
62. Ibid., iii, 1. 
63. Ibid., iii, 8. 
64. Ibid., iv, 1. 
65. Ibid., iv, 9-10. 
66. Ibid., iv, 5. 
67. Ibid., vi, 11. 
68. Ibid., iv, 7. 
69. Ibid., iv, 5. 
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AKHANDA MAHAYOGA AND SUPRAMENTAL YOGA : 
A STUDY 


E. NILAKANTA SINGH 


“O Strong forerunner, I have heard thy cry 
One shall descend and break the iron law, 
Change Nature’s doom by the lone spirit’s power 
A limitless Mind that can contain the world, 
A sweet and violent heart of ardent calms 
Moved by the passions of the gods shall come 
All mights and greatnesses shall join in her 
Beauty shall walk celestial on the earth, 
Delight shall sleep in the cloud-net of her hair 
And in her body as on his homing tree 
Immortal love shall beat his glorious wings.”’ 


(Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri: Bk IlI Canto IV) 


This was an assurance given by the Divine Mother to King Ashwapati at his 
persistent prayer to the Mother. 


I was introduced to Pandit Gopinathji by D. K. Roy through his memoir, and 
picking up another book entitled Shri Krishna Prasanga added to my adoration 
of the master whom I have started discovering through some of his books. 

Gopinath Kaviraj is a Savant, 


works give me the impression that he came very close to the vision of Sri Auro- 
bindo. He once wrote to p. K. Roy that he had been waiting for the great 
momont (Mahakshanepr Pratiksha) which can come any moment. Sri Aurobindo 
and the Mother also embarked on the great adventure of consciousness and were 
waiting for the supramenta] descent on earth. Gopinath Kaviraj also emphasised, 
in his talks with Dilipkumar that the efforts of Sri Aurobindo (and also of Buddha) 
would never go in vain and the day would come when this Earth shall become 
vibrant with immortal rhythms with a sort of ‘aggressive grace,’ He accepted Sri 
Aurobindo, and both Shared the vision of the vedic rishis : ‘“May we speak 
the beauty of thee, O Farth, that is in thy villages and forests and asse- 
mblies and wars and _ battles”? (Atharva Veda XII 44.56). This is a ‘‘third 


a profound Indologist and a Rishi and his 
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position” (an expression of Satprem) which is neither that of the materialists nor 
that of the spiritualists, but representing the complete truth of the two poles. As 
Sri Aurobindo says, ‘*The ascent of man into heaven js not the key, but rather his 
ascent here into the spirit and the descent also of the spirit into his normal huma- 
nity and the transformation of this earthly nature. For that and not some post- 
mortem salvation is the real new birth for which humanity waits as the crowning 
movement of its long obscure and painful course”’ (The Hour of God). 


The approaches are, of course, different, for obvious reasons. Sri Aurobindo 
is a Yogi and passing through the stage of Nirvana he journeyed through layers of 
consciousness and planes of existence and discovered the Supermind. It is a case 
of direct confrontation with the Truth in the style of Vedic rishis without the 
fetter of the Sastras and religions, moving from peak to peak of human conscious- 
ness. In the case of Gopinathji, he had to undertake an arduous journey through 
the systems of Indian philosophy, going to the depths of Purana-Tantric faiths, 
more particularly of the Tantras, in the tradition of the rishis, sitting at the feet of 
his revered guru, Visuddhananda Maharaj and ultimately offering his all to the 
feet of Ma Anandamayee in his last days. It was an intellectual journey, so 
to say, Which was crowned at last with mystic intuitions and supreme grace of the 
Mother. Being deeply versed in tantric lore, Kavirajji had to express his sadhana 
(Akhanda Mahayoga) through technical terms and symbolic expressions. As Dr. 
Chandra Shekhara Swami puts it: ‘‘We can compare this yoga with a temple. 
The main six systems of Indian Philosophy are its foundation. Saktism, Saivism, 
Vaisnavism and Buddhism are like its walls. Kavirajji’s supreme philosophy is 
here just like a Kalasa or Sikhara and Akhanda Mahayoga is the deity installed 
in the temple” (Archa Smrtih : Page 9). 

Sri Aurobindo discovered the secret of the Veda and found that the emergence 
of the spirit in a supramental consciousness and a new body, a new race js an in- 
evitable phenomenon. Ifa spiritual unfolding on earth is the hidden truth of our 
birth into matter, fundamentally an evolution of consciousness in Nature, man 
cannot be the last term of that evolution. He must be surpassed and supermind 
and superman must manifest. We have reached, according to Sri Aurobindo, a 
new crisis of transformation, which also appeared when Life emerged in matter and 
when Mind appeared in Life. Humanity has now been given the chance to be 
‘<conscious collaborations of our own evolution.” Sri Aurobindo came to announce 
the manifestation of the Supramental Will which he partially incarnated. As he 
puts it emphatically, ‘“The supramental change is a thing decreed and inevitable 
in the evolution of the earth-consciousness; for its upward ascent is not ended and 
mind is not its last summit’’ (The Mother). After the supramental descent on 
earth, the body could become a revealing vessel of a supreme beauty and bliss. 
The supramentalised matter shall be capable of answering corresponding vibrations 
of the supramental consciousness. What is more, one shall attain immortality. 
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This concept of immortality needs a little more examination. It does not 
mean that one would never die. The conquest of death means that one can leave 
the body at will. Secondly, it includes the power to change or renew the body. To 
keep the same body for years would be a terrible bondage. The precise implications 
of this idea of immortality after supramental descent have not yet been worked out 
at this stage. It is full of possibilities. Even the Sage Ramana Maharshi had to 
admit, when pressed much, that “it (immortality) is possible by Divine Grace.”’ 
But the negative aspect of this state has been beautifully put by the Mother thus: 
“We must get out of this mire, this Stupidity, this unconsciousness, this disgusting 


defeatism that crushes because we allow ourselves to be crushed’’ (Mother’s Agenda: 
Vol. XIII). 


Kavirajji was also assured that the time of Transformation was near ‘‘the 
eternal unity of samastijiva or tota] humanity with God in time and space of the 
existing world.” This union represents the illumination of Mahaprakasa. This 
is also the descent of Mahasakti—divine illumination in this physical world. 
Mahésakti is in the triangle of Sat, Cit and Ananda representing aspiration, urge 
and faith. This downward triangle becomes upward at the touch of Mahasakti. 
The meeting point of the two triangles represents the divine descent. This action 
Shall take place in the central point of the circle, gurumandala lotus where the 
Whole universe will be transformed. Kavirajji would say that when M@ ahaprakas1 
touches human being (supramental descent in the language of Sri Aurobindo) it 
becomes permanent. This light has transformed already collective life-force and 
collective Mind but it has to transform human body (salvation is physical—says the 
Mother) and this transformed man would be called the Divine being or superman 
upon the earth. The object of human life is to attain this Brahmabodh, which is 
beyond Time and which is neither truth nor untruth, by penetrating the inner world 
(Antarjagat) in this very life. There the yogi becomes identified with Brahman, 


with Mahamaya taking shelter in him and the Bhakta becomes Bhagavan 
Himself. 


Apart from the final stage of spiritual realisation spoken of by both in 
Slightly different languages, there is a meeting point in the journey itself. This is 
the role of the Mother and everything is decided by the grace of the Mother— 
Mahasakti, a term which is accepted by both Sri Aurobindo and Kavirajji. Human 
labour is not fnough. “An unfailing aspiration that calls from below and a 
supreme grace from above”—both are necessary. Transformation is possible only 
When one puts Oneself in the hands of the Mother and her powers. Sri Aurobindo 
onal about Mahtsakti with her four powers or personalities, viz. Maheswari, 
Mahakaili, Mahalak smj and Mahiasaraswati that have stood in front in her guid- 
ance of this universe. The power that mediates between the sanction and the 
call is the presence and Power of the Divine Mother. Sri Aurobindo states it 
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clearly : ‘The Mothef’s power, and not any human endeavour and tapasya, can 
alone rend the lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel and bring. down into 
this world of obscurity and falsehood and death and suffering Truth and Light and 
Life Divine and the immortal ‘Ananda’? (The Mother—page 78). All the 
sadhakas of Sri Aurobindo have to offer themselves to the Mother of the Ashram. 
In the case of Kavirajji also, the worship (Seva) of the Mother—the embodiment 
of Mahasakti who works through the Yogi is essential. Yogi Gopinath found such 
a Mother in the person of Anandamayee Ma and offered his last moments to her. 
It is just a call to the Mother for her love from a hungry child, ‘‘What if I don’t 
understand the swaripa of my mother who is beyond understanding !’’ exclaims 
Gopinathji. In one of his letters of the last days Kavirajji wrote to his Divine 
Mother : ‘‘Mother, please don’t forget, a love-lorn Gopi (Virahini Gopi) in a corner 
of the earth is waiting for you”. Naturally Ma Anandamayee was moved by this 


childlike simplicity and remarkable surrender. 


With the passing of Sri Aurobindo in 1950, the Mother was entrusted to carry 
out his work for more than 20 years, and it was left to Satprem (a French disciple) 
to record the experiment in 13 volumes and watch ‘‘the poignant drama of this 
lone and indomitable woman, struggling in the midst of an all-too-human huma- 
nity in her attempt to open man’s golden future.’’ It is not possible to indicate the 
fairy tale at length—‘‘the Yoga of the cells’’ or ‘‘the Mind of the cells.’’ It would 
be enough to indicate a few cries of the Mother. ‘‘I am in the midst of hewing a 
path through the virgin forest’’ (1961) ‘‘Death is an illusion, illness is an illusion. 
Life and death are one and the same thing. It is merely a shifting of conscious- 
ness, why, it is fantastic !’? (1962). ‘‘The body is everywhere (1963). ‘‘Humanity 
is not the last rung of terrestrial creation. Evolution continues and man will be 
surpassed’? (1966). ‘‘Salvation is physical’’ (1969), And finally, ‘‘There is no 
difference between life and death. It is neither life nor death, it is something”’ 
(1972). And the last cry ‘‘Let me do the work!’? And Satprem concludes : 
‘<On November 17, 1973, she passed away—Why?’ (Mother’s Agenda— 


Vol. XIII). 


It is not perhaps given to man to exactly understand this process. But Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother were waiting and Kavirajji was also waiting for the 
great moment, which is yet to come. ‘‘There was a Moment’, says the Mother, 
‘‘There was a moment when the mental being was able to manifest on earth. There 
will be a Moment when human consciousness will reach a state that will enable 
the supramental consciousness to enter the human consciousness and manifest” 
(The mind of the cells—page 216). And I remember the emphatic utterance of Yogi 
Gopinath Kaviraj: ‘‘The great penance (mahatapasya) of Buddha and Sri Auro- 
bindo cannot fail, cannot fail’. The life of Kavirajji gives indeed, solace to 


suffering humanity. 
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CARVED STONE-DISCS DEDICATED TO THE CULT OF 
GODDESS SRi 


P. K. AGRAWALA 


Besides terracottas, the most important archaeological material throwing 
significant light on the ancient cult aspects of the Mother-goddess worship in India 
is constituted by a group of annular stone-discs of a distinctive type, usually known 
by the name “‘ring-stone”’. They have been discovered from many an early historic 
site almost throughout northern India, including such distant centres as Taxila, 
Rupar, Sankisa, Mathura, Kosam, Rajghat, Patna, Vaisali, Ujjain. Most of these 
pieces show a regular shape and similar details carved on them including various 
figures and decorative motifs which shed a veritable light on the widespread cult of 
the Mother-goddess. While referring to one or more such ring-stones several 
eminent authorities have already suggested their usage as cultic objects and identi- 
fied the female figure appearing in their carving as that of the Great Mother- 


goddess whose worship is known to have prevailed in popular beliefs of India from 


the chalcolithic antiquity.’ 


-_-_—_—— 





A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London 
1927, p. 20; J. Marshall, in ASJAR., 1927-28, p. 66; same, Mohenjo-daro 
and the Indus Civilisation, London 1931, vol. I. pp. 62-3; same, Taxila, 
London 1951, vol. II, pp. 503-4; J. N. Banerjee, The Development of Hi- 
ndu Iconography, Calcutta 1941, pp. 185-89, 2nd edition, Calcutta 1956, 
pp. 168 ff, V. S. Agrawala, Indian Art, Varanasi 1965, pp. 80 ff.; Krishna 
Deva and V.K. Mishra, Vaisali Excavations 1950, Vaisali 1961, pp. 63-64; 
Y.D. Sharma, ‘‘Past Patterns in Living as unfolded by Excavations at Ru- 
par,” Lalit Kala, 1-2, 1955-56, p. 125; B.Ch. Chhabra, “‘Antiquities from 
Thusi and other Sites,”’ ibid., 9, 1961, p. 15; H. Mode, Das frithe Indien, 
Stuttgart 1959, p. 127; same, The Harappa Culture and the West, Calcutta 
1961; Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, 
Poon 1970, pp. 16 ff.; 36 ff.; same, “The Cult of Sri-Laksmi and Four 
Carved Discs in the Bharat Kala Bhavan,’? Chhavi, Golden Jubilee 
Volume of Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 1971, pp. 139-48; Moti 
Chandra, ‘‘Studies in the Cult of the Mother Goddess in Ancient India,” 
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Broadly speaking, these objects are pre-Christian in date. Scholars like 
Marshall, Jayaswal, Coomaraswamy, Benerjee, John Irwin, Agrawala, Moti 
Chandra have ascribed them on stylistic grounds to the Maurya and Sunga periods, 
roughly 3rd-Ist century B. C. or even earlier. However, the first account of one 
of the stone-discs discovered by Cunningham at Sankisa appeared as early as 1880 
in his ASR., vol. XI, p. 28, with the following remark on their significance : ‘Their 
use 18 still a mystery. It is possible that they may have served some purpose for a 
lady’s toilet, or perhaps as receptacles for quicklime, which is used in small quanti- 
ties with the betel-nut and pan leaf.” In fact, he had failed to recognise the repre- 
sentation of the goddess figure on the disc which he described in a general way as 
“figures of men standing”’, Evidently, he was not aware of any perforated kind of 
disc specimens and hence considered them as mere dishes to contain something of 
practical daily use. However, John Irwin makes an interesting observation (need- 
ing no further comments) on Cunningham’s above view: ‘It is difficult to know 
whether he meant something in the nature of a cosmetic dish—of doubtful use when 
perforated—or whether he was employing Victorian phraseology for an article more 

Precisely described as contraceptive.”’ (JRAS., 1951, London, p. 2) 


However, Coomaraswamy, 
independent religious use and 
he remarked that the unperforat 
apparently fatal to the earring i 
able to realise, particularly in t 
in 1920-21 at the Bhir Moun 
Stone-disc finds for the study o 
(HITA., p. 20.) Buta proper 
first time by Marshall (in 4S 
daro and the Indus Civilizati 


writing in 1927, was still unable to recognise their 
believed them to ‘“‘be large earrings’’, although 
ed centre in the case of the Sankisa disc, is ‘‘a fact 
nterpretation suggested above’’. Anyway, he was. 
he light of the material discovered by Marshall 
d site, Taxila, the outstanding importance of the 
f early art during Mauryan and pre-Mauryan times. | 
appreciation of this material was put forth for the 
I., AR for 1927-28, p. 66) and then in his ‘Mohenjo- 
; on (vol. I, 1931, pp. 62-63). About the purpose of the 
"Ing-stones he remarked that “It could hardly have been utilitarian nor are they 
Suited: for Personal ornaments. The nude figures engraved on them appear to 
Veresent a goddess of fertility, perhaps the earth goddess Prithvi, and they point 
2 the discs having served as votive offerings.” (ASI, AR., 1927-28, p. 66.) With a 
wiew to comprehend the real significance of numerous uncarved ring-stones of 
gl a exhumed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, he interpreted them on the 
Stones oe Comparison with the historical ring-stones, mainly the annular 
eae © perforated and unperforated groups, to represent the cult of the 
© believed were the Phalli and baetylic stones of this protohistoric culture 


con indi 
nected Presumably with the cult of the Jinga. He: further: indicated a possible 


Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, No. 12, 1973, 
Pp. 38 ff.; P. K, ? 


hae Agrawala, “The Early Indian Mother-goddess Votive 
Iscs,"" East and West, N.S., vol. 29, Nos. 1-4, Dec. 1979, pp. 75 ff.; S. 
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comparison of the historical stone discs, on the other hand, with the Sri-cakras of 
later day Hinduism, with the following comments on the symbolism of the latter: 
“In the Sri-chakras or holy circle—a yantra of the Saktas—which represents the 
orb of the Earth, the centre is occupied by the drawing of a mouth or yoni, suppo- 
sed to typify the female energy (Sakti) presiding over the circle.” (MIC., p. 63, 
fn. 1) 


Following Marshall several scholars have contributed to the study of the 
stone discs in their true religious perspective and confirmed in general the obser- 
vations of Marshall on their cult background and artistic merit. But there are still 
a few others who wish tosee merely a utilitarian Purpose other than that of 
religion which these objects might have served. Thus, K. P. Jayaswal described a 
stone disc from Patna as a toy wheel (JJSOA., 1935, p. 1). S.A. Shere, who pub- 
lished a detailed study of an outstanding hoard of twenty one stone discs found in 
1951 at Murtaziganj, Patna city, has to observe as follows - *‘Their use is still a 
mystery. It is just possible that they may have served the purpose of decorating 
walls of rooms or doors. It must be remembered that the diameter of the bottom 
surface of each disc is slightly bigger than that of the upper surface. [It therefore 
seems most likely that each of these pieces was an inset of a door or wall as sugge- 
sted above.’ (JBRS., vol. XXXVII, pts. 3-4, 1951, p. 189.) 


It is not possible now to maintain in any way such partial estimates of the 
stone-discs, whether of the perforated type or of the unperforated variety, which 
all are so finely worked in low relief with a composition divided into several con- 
centric bands around a centre, consisting of the figures of a nude goddess in most 
of the specimens, and invariably animal and decorative design and symbols. In 
fact, the identical character of the carved composition seen in various specimens 
hailing from areas separated by great distance from each other goes to undoubtedly 
testify to their common cultic background and definite religious purpose beyond 
mere decorative utility. Their particular annular shape too with uniform kinds of 
engraved details is further remarkable and is of an exclusive character for we do 
not have any of them or for that matter any other contemporary stone plaques of 
similar small sizes in square or rectangular shapes and carved with Similar symbo- 
lic composition. If the objects in question were intended as decorative Pieces for 
the walls or doors, or merely as toys, any other regular shapes would have also 
been employed in a general manner. Incase of the perforated discs particularly, 
the most tedious engraving around inside the sunken opening in the centre—so 
that the lower portion of the goddess figures should be coinciding with the hole 
itself is proof of an unmistakable intention of the designer and teveals that the. 
discs were made for specific symbolical objectives. Moreover, the uniform repre- 
sentation of the nude goddess figures and not of any other variable human shape in 
that position goes to prove that the stone-discs were primarily manufactured to se- 
rve the religious purpose presumably as cult objects or symbols dedicated to the 
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Mother-goddess appearing as part of their carving. From a comparative analysis 
and allied designing of the composition, many other disc specimens which even 
though do not poitray the goddess figures can also be reasonably assigned to the 
very same group of objects and it is not in any way strange that in certain cases 
the details of composition had come to be minimised in a natural course of the 
popularity of their symbolical understanding. 


While discussing the significance of these votive stone-discs in the first edition 
of his Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta, 1941, pp. 185-89), JN. Banerjee 
not only supported strongly the views of Marshall but also augmented the list of stone 
discs by treating three new specimens from Rajghat and Kosam. He further recogni- 
sed several traits in the iconography of later Brahmanical goddesses that could be 
traced back to the depictions on the discs, particularly the association of the godha 
(iguana) or makara, diverse other animals, birds and vegetal symbols with the 
goddesses of Puranic religion. This was elaborated further by him in the second 
edition of his book (Calcutta, 1956, pp. 169-73) by analysing together the evidence 
offered by unique Murtaziganj Hoard found and described by S. A. Shere in 1951. 
He has summarised his fully cogent opinion in the following manner, “They must 
have been used as cult objects, and did not merely ‘serve the purpose of decorating 
walls or doors’ as Suggested by Shere, and they fallin line with the other stone 
discs and rings 


recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley onwards.” 
(DHT., 2nd ed., p. 173). 


In his Indian Art (Varanasi, 1965, pp. 77-82), Prof. V. S. Agrawala treated 
the ring-stone material ina comprehensive manner discussing about forty or forty- 
five such pieces then known to him from Mathura, Kosam, Rajghat, Vaisali, Patna 
and Murtaziganj, Sankisa, Taxila and other sites. His close analysis of the carved 
ligures and motifs on the discs made it possible for him to assert a fuller interpre- 
tation of their wider symbolical merit and the identity of the goddess appearing on 
them as that of Sri-Laksmi in the light of the apocryphal Sri-siikta of the Rgveda. 
As he remarks, “These are fortunately in perfect preservation andrichly documented 
with the idea underlying this class of antiquities. They illustrate the figures of the 
reset ess: standing with splayed feet, stiff erect posture, nudity and a close 
Chicane. ‘ va figure on the gold plaque from Lauria Nandangarh and with 
Houatt ie . a irom Taxila and other places, which are associated with the tradi- 

€ Great Goddess. The other features on these discs are figures of 


the 7 
palm tree, alternating with the Goddess, figures of animals of wide variety, 
e. g. lion, elephant, bull, 


horse (the four great animals of the Sarnath Capital, 
ican No. 7), dog, bear, stag, deer, ram. Amongst birds we 
Goddess and ited ‘ile ) ~henG, heron, etc. The palm treeis oft-repeated with ute 
atterns of th Pessises its intimate relation with the cult. We also find certain 
P © central lotus or rayed solar orb, honey-suckle, triangles, 
‘aurines, crescents, etc. The figures or symbols on the Patna discs are essentially 
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the same, found on the ring-stones or discs from Taxila, Mathura, Kosam, Sankisa, 
Basarh, etc. The cult character based on an underlying unity of the deity is undou- 
bted.’’ (p. 80). As to the identity of the goddess and her cult tradition, he further 
concludes, ‘‘The name for them ts ‘Sri-Chakra’ (also called Sri-Yantra in the 
later tradition), being aniconic representations of the Mother-goddess worshipped 
both in human and symbolical form, which are in force up to this day. A comme- 
ntary on the nature of the cult is available in the Sri-Sukta, an apocryphal hymn 
(Khila-Siikta) at the end ofthe fifth Mandala of the Rgveda. All the different 
characteristics found on the discs are included in the description, which certainly 
formed part of folk-lore poetry.”’ (pp. 80-81.) Many points in the description of 
Sri-sikta are shown by this authority to have their symbolical illustration in the 
stone discs, particularly her association with the Lotus, with animals such as elep- 
hant, bull, horse, makara and above all with the Cakra or mandala which is repre- 
sented by the discs themselves being her symbol par excellence are characterised in 
the text by such expressions as padma-nemi (i. e. having lotus as its centre), padma- 
malini, puskarini (i. ¢. having lotus as its encircling garland), Airanya-prakara (1.€. 


ee 


being encircled by a rampart of gold) etc. 


In his Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum. (Poona, 1979), Pramod 
Chandra described a dozen discs, mostly fragments, coming from the site of Kosam 
near Allahabad. His paper in the Chhavi, Golden Jubilee Volume of the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan (Banaras Hindu University, 1971, pp. 139-48) further treated in detail 
four most important stone discs in this museum in view of their presumable associ- 
ation with the cult of Sri-Laksmi as demonstrated by V. S. Agrawala. Pramod 
Chandra has made some welcome suggestions regarding the parallelism of certain 
motifs such as palm tree, honeysuckle, kilt-like skirt of the goddess worshippers/ 
priests etc. between the religious traditions of India and West Asia. 

Bringing to light some new archaeological material, particularly from Kosam, 
and ‘sifting a rich mass of ancient literary data, Moti Chandra in his lengthly 
article, ‘‘Studies in the Cult of the Mother Goddess in Ancient India’, (PWMB., 
No. 12, 1973, pp. 1-47) has tried to explore the origins and development of various 
elements and beliefs connected with the early Indian goddess cult and discussed the 
evidence of carved stone-discs in a wider perspective. A new disc published by him 
in fact is of a distinctive type showing the goddess with shoulder-wings, and seve- 
ral other new features in the carved composition. 

In our paper, ‘‘The early Indian Mother-goddess Votive Discs,’ East and 
West, vol. 29, 1979, pp. 75-111) we have attempted a comprehensive classification 
of some seventyfive stone-discs then known tous and their detailed description as 
to the identity and character of designs and figures occurring on them. On the basis 
of various considerations these’ specimens at hand are found to represent several 
series with reference td their distinctive types which broadly conform to the stylistic 


chronology or successive phases of their currency. 
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Among the earlier discoveries three disc specimens were recovered during 
Marshall’s. Taxila excavations at the Bhir Mound from levels which were dated by 
the excavator to the Pre-Maurya and Maurya periods. Of the recent finds two disc 
specimens from Rupar and Vaisali are of the utmost significance and can be dated 
with a fair degree of certainty as they were brought to light during the course of 
systematic archaeological excavations at these sites. The broadly proposed stylistic 
dating of the ring-stones by several earlier authorities to the Maurya-Suhga period 
now stands fully supported from the stratigraphic testimony, and aclose scrutiny 
of the entire disc collection goes, however, to reveal the following four series of 
their manufacture with respect to a broad chronology that can be safely adopted at 
present in this context. 

300 B. C. and before : 
to.a distinct art phase of jts 
standing on the Lotus cree 
Precise artistic work for the 


An initial series of the perforated disc type, belonging 
own, characterised by the figures of the Lotus Goddess? 
per—the type that attested to so much enormously 
engraving of figures and forms inside the curved surface 
= pine hole. The hole Standing for the yoni-symbol, encircled by the lotus 
Side padma-mandala, as itis seen in late Sri-cakras), is occupied by 
ae a a also in a manner that her lower body inside the hole coincides 

. aracteristic examples come from Taxila, Mathura, Patna, Kosam, 

Rupar and Rajghat (7), 
eae ei Rwodiaa : Subsequent to the above, but overlapping with the follo- 
eaten sb a specimens that show a change and expansion in the earlier 
ene ym Olical Composition. Its characteristic specimens coming from 

» “axila and Rajghat, show a marked deviation from the standard composi- 


ti0n within the Same series 
Shin the same series, 


2. But see the contending theory forwarded by Dr. S. P. Gupta, who appears 
to have evolved a new methodology for the purpose of enquiring into the 
true Meaning and concepts underlying this unique group of antiquities 
(see his Roots, Pp. 69-72). As he thinks, “To our mind, the ringstones 
ee eae example of this category. The nude goddess is, there- 
perenie : - MOE Lakshmi, nor Sri-Lakshmi, nor Maya, nor Shakti. 

'S vieWpoint, the ringstone objects must be considered 
and interpreted in complete disassociation of any such cultural traditions 
itl Which the modern scholars can attempt to understand by 
Al eg oe at hand in the extant corpus of pre-modern 
i sc a ; hould not reflect, however partially, many obscure and 
eae auc si religions—the ring-stone problem being, in his view, 
traditions. He pects Ereeely obscure and lost to early Indian literary 

; wever, he thinks that the goddess occurring on some of 


the stone-rij Rte 
ae De ngs and discs js posed in Savamudra of some yogic exercise, 
puSIEEG Over ‘thie cycle of death and rebirth. 
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‘The above two time-brackets together can be said to cover the general stylistic 
epochs called pre-Mauryan and Mauryan in Indian art history and all -of the perfora- 
ted stone-disc specimens, i. e. the “‘ring-stones’, of earlier scholars, appear to cons- 
titute the SERIES ONE belonging to this period. They show a sunken opening in 
the centre executed with geometrical, floral and human forms, including the 
Goddess. Of the Series One we have classified types or Classes A to P according 
to significant variation in carved compositions, consisting invariably of several con- 
centric bands of designs figures. Classes A to C may be regarded to represent the 
general type of this series. The composition is easily divisible into two sections, 
outer and inner, 


Class A 

Carved composition with the designs of three concentric bands of cable-mou- 
lding enclosing two strings quatrefoil bead-pattern occupying the outer section or 
surface; three Goddess figures alternating with three blue-lotus (nilotpala) blossoms 
on an underlying lotus-creeper in the sunken hole. 


Class B 
As above; but four Goddess figures alternated with four blue-lotus blossoms. 


Class C 
As Class A, but a simplified and smaller version, having only two bands of 
cable-moulding and one quatrefoil bead-pattern circle. 


Class D 
Outer section, as in Class A; but the Goddess figures alternated with palm- 
tree motifs in the inner section. 


Class E 
Outer section, as in Class A; four Goddess figures alternated by four tree-like 


tripartite floral-motifs. 


Class F 
Outer section, as above; but in the inner circle : the underlying lotus-creeper, 
supporting the Goddess figure, who holds the stem of the creeper on either side. 


Class G 

Outer section, as above; in the inner section: the Goddess figure, nimbate, with 
shoulder-wings, holding with either hand the rising stalk of the underlying creeper 
her other flanking symbols being palm fronds. 


Class H 
Inner section, as in Class A. 
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ble-moulding, scenes froni | 
— ; . bands of Ca 2 & > 
_ Outer section : enclosed between two 


the cult worship of the Goddess. 





Class I 


= : ' nt 
Inner section ? Outer surface : five conc? camel & ih otee a 
ding, one with quatrefoil bead-string pattern an¢ © phants. 


ric bands, three with cable-moul- 


Class J | _ 
Inner section as in Class A. Outer section : enclosed within two bands of 
» € : 


, ies Of reptiles. 
cable-moulding, a prominent one occupied by 4 ser! P 





Class K 
Inner section, as in Class E. Outer section, as in Class J. 
Class L a 
Inner section, as in Class D. Outer section, as in Class K. » 
Class M 


Inner section : - the Goddess figures alternated by rosettes. Outer section: 
two bands of cable-moulding enclosing a zone occupied by reptilian figures and 


creeping human forms. 
Class N- 

Inner section, ? Outer section: Bands of cable-moulding, and two interven- 
Ng Zones, one showing a series of makaras and the other of (mythical) lions. 


Class O 


Carved composition consisting of floral and linear designs only. 
Class P 


| Having a very large opening in the centre with carved designs on the inside of 
this hole only (the outer decoration being omitted). 


Jrd—2nd century B. C.: When the essential, rudimentary yoni-symbolism of 
these votive discs (matr-cakras) had come to be well-established and widely under- 
Stood so as to be ‘onveyed or revealed even without the “hole”, the artist was 
allowed to minimise his labour in manufacturing a subsequent type of the discs, 
which, although with no hole pierced through the centre, were yet to have a similar 


carvi ; ing i 
ing effect ‘mitating the earlier vogue by working the disc surface as receding in 
level towards its centre. 


form of lotus-medallion 
Sri-cakra concept), 
ployed include the ¢ 





The earlier lotus-creeper-circle has now usually taken the 
(a stylised form of which subsisted throughout in later 
Side by side with the lotus, further aniconical symbols em- 
tescent, taurine, ‘‘linga’’? and also animal and bird forms, 
mostly making a parikrama-circle. There are 32 specimens which can be assigned 
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to this SERIES TWO consisting of unholed pieces only, and studied under Classes 
A to S of its own varieties. 


Although the manufacture of perforated stone-rings might have, in certain 
cases, overlapped in time with that ofthe unholed discs, the two series appear 
broadly separated from each other both in art style and typology. The unholed 
discs show ornamental composition carved on a concavely cut surface sloping to- 
wards the centre with fine geometrical, floral and human forms including the God- 
dess figure. While on the perforated discs the ornaments are divided into two con- 
venient circles, one on the top surface and the other on the inner edge sloping into 
the central hole, on the unholed discs the emphasis now eradually came to be on 
one single grouping of the ornamental designs. 


Classes Ato G of this series appear to form its Group I as they include im- 
age-like Goddess figures in their carved composition. Classes H to N of its 
Group UI show only geometrical, floral and animal forms while Classes O to S 
making Group IIT have even animal forms dispensed with in their carving. We 
may remark that in the iconography of the Lotus Goddess seen on the discs, the 
blossoming lotus creeper was her arch symbol supporting her epiphany inside the 
hole or centre. In Series Two, the lotus attribute of the Goddess appears to assume 
a full-blown flower design now occupying the main decorative composition being 
conceived as symbolically assimilated with the circular disc form, her votive symbol. 
Thus, the most significant element of disc decoration is in the later series its cen- 
trally placed lotus medallion, encircled by a zone of other carvings. 


SERIES THREE is represented by four unperforated specimens of a distinc- 
tive type, that shows carved composition against a granulated background on a 
convex surface. Except for the Vaisali find, which shows four figures of two God- 
desses and two winged lions alternated by four stylised tree-motifs, other three 
pieces show a net-work of either floral or geometrical symbols. SERIES FOUR, 
represented presently by nine specimens, 1s constituted by unholed discs also with 
ornamental composition carved on a rather flat ground executed with geometrical, 
symbolical, floral and human forms. 

2nd—I1st century B. C. : Carved composition executed either on a convex disc- 
surface or a rather flat stone-ground, having no illusion to the former vogue of the 
sunken opening. But the creeper form with blossoms and buds reappears. 
Specimens so far known with representations of the Goddess are only three, one 
each from Rajghat, Kosam and Vaisali. | 7 

Ist century A. D. : Closely allied with the preceding, but with iconographic 
elaborations. Mainly there are two Mathura specimens showing deity-figures 
amidst floral composition. 

From a typological and stylistic analysis of the material at hand it is evident 
that the discs having a convex surface are to be dated roughly before certain flat 
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discs coming under Series Four. This also tends to show that the Stratigraphic da- 
ting available in the case of Vaisali disc (from Period II, c. 150 B.C. to 100 A.D.) | 
needs no modification by way of considering it a survival from an earlier level. All | 
of the Murtaziganj Hoard specimens—with the exception of two discs, one having | 





a convex ground of carving while the other has a flat surface—commonly show the 
treatment of carving on a concave stone surface that apparently was in imitation 
of the visual effect characterising the earlier perforated disc type. This indicates 
that the bulk of the Murtaziganj collection followed an earlier vogue of carving, | 
but a variant treatment of the disc surface either as convex or flat was also intro- | 
duced by the artist. Of the “convex” type, the only disc known so far with the 
depiction of the Goddess is the Vaisali find, stratigraphically datable to 150 B.C.— 
100 A.D. But while the Goddess figures seen on this piece are, on the one hand, 
far removed in iconography from the “archaic” type of the Goddess figure, they 
are closely akin, on the other, to these occurring in certain flat disc compositions, | 
ascribable on stylistic grounds to the Sunga or early Kusana period. | 





It is, however, interesting here to note that on one of the latest specimens 
not datable stylistically before the first century A.D., we have three iconographi- 
cally much evolved figures to be identified as representing a form of goddess 
Parvati, holding a bowl or cooking pot in her right hand, Siva with a trident and 
a bolt and Kamadeva carrying a bow and a sheaf of three arrows. | 
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JAIDEVA SINGH—IN MEMORIAM 
1893— 1986 


In the end Life wins when it resolves into the 
luminous death of Immortality. 


—Sri Anirvan 


The passing away of Thakur Jaideva Singh on 27th May, 1986 isa great loss 
for India’s intellectual, artistic and spiritual life. He was stillin the middle of the 
work of editing the Commemoration Volume of his guru M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj, 
and he could not finish four books on which he had been working for the last few 
years. His death has created a great void for many of his friends, students and 
admirers, even those who had not known him personally. Asa publisher friend 
once put it: ‘‘Thakur Sahab is an institution in himself.”’ His greatness is not to 
be measured solely by his scholarly achievements, but by his personality which 
embraced so many facets ina harmonious way. Some may remember him as a 
musicologist and a connoisseur of classical music, others as a teacher, others as a 
Sanskrit scholar or a philosopher, still others as an exponent of Kashmir Saivism 
and so on, but his uniqueness lay in the way in which he combined all those fields 
in his own person, integrating them with his sadhana. He belonged to a generation 
for whom truthfulness, integrity and sincerity were ndinputa ble a combined 
with a strict personal discipline which was the secret of his long life. As a born 
teacher he was always ready to give sincere advice, and at the same time he never 
ceased to be a learner. In his humility he often described himself as a Student. 
even at the ripe age of 90, and in fact he had started learning German and French 
when he was above 75 years. Though he had received a number of high awards, 
the highest being Padma Bhushan in Lathe and held many important Posts, such as 
Chairman of the Sangit Natak Akademi of U. P, he never showegq any pride or 
self-conceit. His kindness knew no bounds and he devoted much of his precious 
time to people wanting some favour or help from him. 


Born on 19th September 1893 in Shoratgarh in a family of Thakurs, attached 
to the local Raja, Jaideva Singh pursued a brilliant educational career. He became 
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a lecturer in English and Philosophy at D.A.V. College, Lakhimpur Kheri, where 
he stayed upto 1956. He was then appointed as Chief Producer in All India 
Radio, which post he held till 1962, contributing a great deal to thc uplift of 
classical music. After that he settled down in Varanasi, mainly because he wanted 
to be near his guru Gopinath Kaviraj with whom he remained Closely associated 
till the latter’s death. His close contacts with the great personalities of his time in 
all fields were an essential and fascinating part of his life. 


His years in Varanasi were most productive in that he wrote many books and 
papers and took part in many seminars, delivering lectures at various institutions 
even till the advanced age of 93. The last Seminar which he attended and where 
he gave an excellent contribution was on M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj in Jaipur in 
March 1986, only about two months before his death. He was an impressive speaker 
who had the clarity of thought and the pedagogical gift of making the most com- 
plicated ideas easily understandable. In the last 15 to 20 years he often went to 
Kashmir to sit at the feet of his guru in Kashmir Saivism, Swami Lakshman joo. 
The product of this exchange were his translations of important Kashmir Saiva 
texts : Pratyabhijiiahrdaya, Siva Sutra, Vijnana Bhairava, Spanda Karika and (yet 
unfinished) ParitrizikG Vivarana by Abhinavagupta. An exhaustive evaluation 
Of his genius and personality is not possible in a short obituary, but I am convin- 
ced that he is guiding us even now with his ever-alive spirit and perceptiveness. 
When I met him the day befor he was admitted to hospital, he said, as if summing 
up his insight : “Kashmir Saivism is the culmination of Indian philosophy and 
sadhana.” He also said that he was not afraid to ‘“‘leave’’, only it was his ardent 
desire to complete his unfinished books (a task that will now be taken over by 
competent scholars who knew him well). 


7 it seems that during his Short, but severe illness, while he always preserved 
Is Clarity of mind and memory, he experienced the inner light ( jyoti) and the 


subtle sound (nada), to which his long sadhana had made him attuned. He has now 
merged in that jyoti and nada. 


—Bettina Baumer 
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Bhusan’ and Watumul Awards 


* Author of a number of publications, 


* Present address : 11, Safdarjang Road, New 
Delhi. 


* Retd. Prof. of Sanskrit, M. S. University, 
Baroda and ex. Research Prof. Institute for 
Puranic & Vedic Studies and Research, Naimi- 
Sharanya. 


Recipient of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’ (Hon. title) 
from Maithili Vidyapith, Darbhanga and ‘‘Certi- 
ficate of Honour’’ by the President of India. 


* Author of several books. 


* Present address : Jam Khana’s Pole, Sultanpura, 


Baroda-390001. 


Senior Lecturer, Deptt. of Sans., Daulat Ram 
College, Delhi. 


Participated in various national and internatio- 
nal conferences. 

* Author of several books on Sanskrit literature 
and more than 50 research papers. 


Present address : KC/12 B, Ashok Vihar, 
Delhi-52. 


* Research Associate, Vivekananda Research 
Center, Srinagar, Kashmir. 


* Retd. Senior Lecturer, D. A.V. Institute, 
Srinagar. 
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M.A., D. Phil. D. Litt. 


Lallanji Gopal 
M. A., D. Phil, Ph. D. 


(London). 


Lokesh Chandra 
M.A., D. Litt. 


Mahtab, Hare Krushna 


Manindra Chandra 
M. A., Panchatirtha 


Author’s Bio-Data 


* Author of about 16 books in English and Hindi 
and of a good number of papers in diff. langua- 
ges. 

* Present address : 77, Drabiyar, Srinagar-190001 
(J & K). 

* Prof. of Sanskrit, Jammu University and Dean, 
Faculty of Oriental Learning. | 

* Diploma-holder in Russian & Bulgarian langua- 
ges. Also worked in G.D. R. and Bulgaria on 
teaching assignment. 


* Author of a few books in English and Hindi 
and presented many research papers in National 
and International Conferences on Kashmir 


Saivism. 

* Present address : 20, Rajendra Nagar, Canal 
Road, Jammu Tawi. 

* Prof. Deptt. of Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University. 

* U.G. C. National Lecturer. 

* Recipient of various degrees and gold medals. 

* Author of a number of books and about 250 
research articles. 

* Present address : 9, Gurudham_ Colony, 
Varanasi-10. 

* Director, International Academy of Indian 
Culture, New Delhi. 

* Former member of Parliament. 

* Author of nearly 360 books on different subjects. 

* Present address : J 22, Hauz khas, New Delhi-16. 

* Renowned political leader, ex. Chief Minister of 
Orissa, ex.-Union Cabinet Minister and also ex.- 
Governor. Also an academician of repute. 

* Since deceased. 

* Lecturer, Kaliprasanna Chatuspathi. 

* Writer of various research articles. 


* Present address: 1/279, Naktala, Calcutta- 
700047. 
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* Prof. & Head, Deptt. of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Inst. of Tibetan Studies, Sarnath. 


* Participated in various conferences abroad and 
recipient of various awards and gold medals. 

* Author of 10 books in different languages and 
several research papers. 

* Present address: Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies, Sarnath, Varanasi-221007. 

* Former Prof. of Sanskrit, University of 
Burdwan. 

* Author of a number of scholarly books and 
research papers. 

* Renowned speaker and vocal musician. 

* Present address : CS 1/8 Golf Green, Calcutta-45. 

* A distinguished scholar of Indian Philosophy. 

* Address : Centre Nationale de la  Resherche 
Scientifique, Paris. 

* Reader in Philosophy, Benares Hindu. 
University. 

* DAAD Fellow, Minster/Hamburg Universities 
of W. Germany. 

* Author of a couple of publications. 

* Present address : 5, Nandanagar Colony, I. T. I. 
Road, B.H.U., Varanasi-221005. 

* Research Director, Ranvir Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, 
Jammu. 

* Recipient of Certificate of Honour from Presi- 
dent of India. 

* Specialised in Kashmir Saivism. 

* Author of about half a dozen books in different 
languages. 

* Present address: Ranvir Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeth, Gandhi Nagar, Jammu-180004. 

* Lecturer, Abhinavagupta Inst. of Aesthetics and 
Saiva Philosophy, Lucknow University. 

* Keen student of Sanskrit and Logic with specia- 
lisation in Kashmir Saivism. 
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Sharma, Girija 
M. A. Doctorate 
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M. A., Doctorate 
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* Author of a number of-publications on Tantra 
and research papers etc. 

* Present address: ‘‘Madhu Park’’, Rajabazar, 
Lucknow-226003 

* Prof. of Sanskrit, Kuruksetra University. 

* M. M. Gopinath Kaviraj Memorial Prof., Cal- 
cutta University (1984-86). Attended several 
International Conferences. 


* Author of three books and about 30 research 
papers. 


* Present address: E-4, University Campus, 
Kurukshetra-132119 


* An academician connected with ShriRanbir San- 
skrit Vidyapeeth, Jammu 


* Ex-Head of Jammu & Kashmir State & also 
Sadar-i-Riyasat & Governor. Ex-Member of 
Parliament for four terms and Union Cabinet 
Minister from 1967-1979. 


* Ex-Chancellor, J. and K. University and algo 
Benares Hindu University and associated with 
various cultural and academic organisations. 


* Author of over a dozen books, including various 
writings. A fine orator as well as a student of 
classical music. 


*% 


Address in New Delhi :—*‘Mansarovar’’, 
3, Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi-21. 


* Retd. Director, Social Welfare & Arts & Culture, 
Manipur. 
Distinguished academician and writer. 


* 


¥ 


Address: Kei Samthong Elangbam Leikai, 
Imphal-795001. 


* Retd. Prof. of Philosophy, Meerut College— 
a distinguished scholar. 
* Recipient of various scholarships, medals etc. 


* Author of dozens of books on Indian Philosophy 
and Religion. 


* Since deceased. 
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M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt 





* Prof. of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 


¥% 


* 


* 


*% 


* 


Archaeology, Benaras Hindu University. 
Ex-Visiting Prof. of Indian Studies Kabul Uni- 
versity and ex-Prof. Allahabad University. 
Participated in many international Seminars and 
Conferences. 

Author of a few important publications and of 
more than 60 research papers. 


Present address : New G-10, Hyderabad Colony, 
B. H. U., Varanasi-5 


Retd, Prof. of Sanskrit, Poona University. 


Research Guide for Ph. D. in Sanskrit (Poona 
Univ.) & Music (Bombay Univ.) 


Published a number of books on Music and 
Drama and also research papers. 


Present address: Saraswati Housing Society, 
Shivajinagar, Pune—411005. 


Prof. & Head, Deptt. of Ancient Indian & 
Asian Studies, Magadh University, Bodh-Gaya. 


Recipient of Gold medal for outstanding contri- 
bution to numismatic studies. Participated in 
many International Conferences and Seminars. 


Published 15 research publications and more than 
130 research papers. 


Present address: A/C, Prof. Qrs.. University 
Campus, Bodh Gaya-824234. 


Principal, G. N. Jha Central Sanskrit Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 

Ex. Prof. Universities of Freiburg and Visiting 
Fellow, Sagar and Ujjain Universities. Also 
Research Fellow, German Academic Exchange 
Service. 

Author of several publications in German, 
English, Hindi. 

Present address : 178, Allenganj, Allahabad- 
211002: 
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